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| our Gracs's 80 Si” Ration in 
the Church, and your preſid- 
ing over that Dioceſe Wwhere- 
in it is my lot to ſerve, would be con- 
ſiderations, i in themſelves, ſufficient to point 
out your Grace as the moſt natural Patron 
of the following work : but it requires 


ſomething more than mere authority, both 
to ſupport it againſt the objeQions | of fome 
learned men, who would allow nothing to 
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n DEDICATION. 
be retrenched from the writings of the 
judicious and learned Mr. Hooker ; and 


alſo to give it eſtimation in the opi- 
nion of the Public, for whoſe information 


and benefit it is intended. 


RecoLLEcCTING therefore the nature of 
the Charge, which I with many others had 
the ſatisfaction to hear your Grace deliver 


at a late Viſitation, of your. Clergy; when 


your Grace not only manifeſted a zealous | 
and laudable attachment to the Liturgy of 
the eſtabliſhed Church, but alſo a warm and 
charitable attention to the probable means 
of binding the affections of our own people 
to it, as well as of conciliating thoſe of diſ- 
ſenting Proteſtants I foreſaw, if your 
Grace could be entreated to grant pro- 
tection to the preſent humble endeavour, 
that it would ſtamp ſuch a value upon it, as 
muſt eſſentially contribute to the accom- 
pliſhing of that end Which it hopes and 
aims „ ES EC — 


3 - 


By 
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By your Grace's condeſcenſion in con- 


ſenting to ſhelter it, you have afforded a 
freſh proof to the world, of that peculiar 
| anxiety which the intereſts and affairs of 

the Church have excited in your Grace's 

heart. The informing of mens judgments | 

and the ſalvation of their ſouls are ends , 
Wich your Grace is firmly diſpoſed to ad- 
vance; and therefore the doctrine and ſen- 
timents of that acute ſcholar and profound 
divine, Mr. Hooxts, which, beyond the 
ſoope of moſt uninſpired iti tend 
to the edification of mankind, we may 
reaſonably hope, will be more generally dif- 
fuſed, and more willingly aſſented to, under 4 
the ſanction of ven Grace's nn 


bs 8 the e e of 3 
particulars from ſo very excellent a book 


may, in appearance, lead to a diminution - 


of the Author's credit, yet in the, iſſue 
perhaps it will be found to conduce to 
the promoting of his truly pious and hu- 


mane intentions. | 
b 2 
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Wurler his amazing underſtanding and 


unparalleled knowlege impreſſed the deep . 
eſt conviction upon his own. heart, of the 
ſoundneſs and utility of our happy eſtabliſh» 


ment both in Church and State, his bene- 
volent and charitable feelings did not fuffer 


him to be an unconcerned ſpectator of all 
that diſorder which in his days had ſprung 

up, and was every where widely extending 
itſelf, in conſequence of thoſe weak preju 
ices, which others too raſhly had harbour 


ed againſt it. He reckoned: no neglect of 
his own private advantage as too great a 


ſacrifice, nor did he conſider any labour of 
his mind as too toilſome a buſineſs, while 
he comforted himſelf with the glorious pro- 


ſpect of being inſtrumental in reſtoring truth 
and order in the Church. 


Bor whereas it was his principal deſire, 
firſt to reclaim the leaders of the ſeveral 
diſſenſions—becauſe when the fountain 
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ſtream ſhall long continue to be 1 pure 
Yr he has handled the ſeveral ſabjeds 

in. queſtion with ſuch/ extent of learning, 
and depth of argumentation, as puts the ori- 
gina] work, tho an ineſtimable tresſute, 
ſame what beyond the reach of the genera- 
lity of readers. If the ſelected particulars, 
with which the public are here preſented, /- 
ſhould, from the influence of your Grace's 
approbation, contribute to the inſtruction 
of the ignorant, or to the removing of error 
from prejudiced minds, I ſhall think myſelf 
to be happily rewarded'for any time or la- 
bour that T may have employed j in my at- 
tempt to adapt it to the uſe of families. 
And when I reflect upon the excellent ten- 
dency of the book, both to mend the heart 
and inſtruct the underſtanding, I cannot de- 
ſpair, but that many will acknowlege par- 
ticular obligations to your Grace for giving 
it currency; ; ſince it is more than probable _ 
that they will owe the firſt reading of it to 


that ſingle conſideration. 
4 


b 3 THAT 
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THar your Grace may live long to be 


an ornament and guardian to the Church, 
in your very exalted ſtation, and enjoy the : 


happineſs of ſeeing it flouriſh in the con- 


feſſion of a ſound faith, and in the prae- 


tice of true Chriſtian Ons is the © NPs . 
wiſh of 8 


Mr Loa. 1 f f 
Your Grace s moſt dutiful, . . 
Moſt obedient, 


And very bumble ſervant, 


Matthew Hemmings, 
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HERE, is no mad, in; 1e all n 
| 1405 religion is not totally extinguiſhed, 
that can contemplate the variety of reli-: 
gious opinions which diſunite the ſubjects of theſe. 
kingdoms, without being zealouſly incited to em- 
ploy his beſt endeavours towards a re- eſtabliſnment 
of chriſtian communion and peace. How far any 
labour pointed to that charitable end may be ef- 
fectual, is not in human foreſight to diſcover 
but every chriſtian is bound to contribute his mite 
to the accumulating of fo bleſſed a ſtock; and he 
has reaſon to believe, that whatever he ſhall. caſt 
in, either from the abundance, or the penury of 
his powers, ſhall not be now rejected, nor here- 
after paſs, unrewarded by the God of peace. and nut. 


Without doubt it is much to be lamented, that 
prejudices againſt the truth have run high, and have 


taken deeper root than can be ſubdued by ordinary 
efforts. But ſtill the removal of theſe prejudices, 


and an univerſal triumph of truth over error is 
not a matter altogether hopeleſs; eſpecially at 
this-period, when learning is making ſo rapid a 
progreſs over the whole globe; and when liberal 


ſentiments are beginning to beam forth from thoſe 
b4 regions 
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vii INTRODUCTION. 
regions where dark i ignorance had for many ages 
held the minds of men in laviſh captivity.” With 


reaſonable creatures rational arguments will ſome | 


time or other have their natural influence : 'where- 5 
fore we ſhould never deſiſt from urging thoſe en- 


poſtulations which common ſenſe can hardly con- 
trovert, and which the innate candour of humanity 
itſelf will at laſt be compelled to yield to. Altho? 
we ſhould plead, that all human ae for the ac- 
compliſhing of ſo good a work, muſt be vain and 
unſucceſsful, without the interpoſition of divine 
aſſiſtance and grace; yet it will not appear juſti⸗ 
fiable in the ſight of God, that they to whom the 
ſecondary means have been in any degree entruſt- 


ed, ſnould remit of their diligence: for, to ſpeak 


in a figure which our Lord himſelf did not diſdain 
to uſe, the caſting of the-net is an abſolute and 
inceſſant duty of ours; tho the draught to be 
made muſt be ſubmitted to God's on due time, 
and the wiſe counſel of his moſt gracious will. 

When we admit that the moſt exalted of human 
faculties can effect nothing, in things appertaining 
to God, without his concurrence; we muſt at the 
ſame time acknowlege, that men of very inferior 
capacity may act as neceſſary inſtruments in the 
moſt extraordinary purpoſes of almighty power 
and wiſdom. Wherefore while the higher degrees 


of mental endowments are prohibited from confi- 


dent boaſting in their own efficacy, the lower are 
not precluded from having a poſſible ſhare i in work 
ing the work of God, as the ſubordinate agents of 
his divine will. When our Lord had e by 


prayer that Peter's faith ſhould not fail, (Luke xxii. 
32.) he eracted of him, as a conſequent duty ariling, 


from 
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from. gratitude for his own converſion, that he 
ſhould ſtrengthen, his brethren: fo When we per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that God has afforded the afliſtance 
of his ſpirit to guide our church unto truth, we 
cannot but think ourſelves bound to employ our 
beſt endeavours, in order to gain oyer our. brethren 
who have wandered from it; nor can we ſuppoſe 
that palpable negligence in. this particular will, be 
eaſily vindicated or apologized for in the great and 
terrible day of ibe Lord. We cannot therefore, con- 
ſiſtently with our future proſpects, neglect the pro. 
per uſe of our preſent talents, whatever may be the 
nature or proportion of them; as we wiſh to ren« 
der up a ſaving account of ourſelves, we muſt not 
forbear to preſs our miſguided brethren with per- 

tual admonitions of their error and danger, When. 
every method of mild remonſtrance is employed ; 
when every inſtance of chriſtian charity is dilplay- 
ed; and when every advantage that truth enjoys 
is fkilfully ,managed againſt falſe opinion, it is 
almoſt impious to deſpair of God's mercy in Sung 
a happy iſſue to pious intentions, EF 

If we be ſincere (and if not, we are guilty of 4a 
horrid mockery in the fight of God) when we pray 
for the converſion of Turks, Jews, and Infidels— 
we cannot be indifferent about the natural means 
whereby that bleſſed revolution in chriſtian affairs 
may be brought about. But we ſhall never ſee 
God thus glorified in the higheſt, until peace and 
good-will ſhall firſt prevail amongſt men : we ſhall 
never be bleſſed with the divine ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing the enemies of chriſtianity univerſally bending 
themſelyes unto the faith of Chriſt, until a general 
unity ſhall be reſtored amongſt the * profeſ- 

ſors 
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| 
| ſors of it. So long as fierce contention and bitter 
| animoſities ſhall ſubſiſt amongſt chriſtians—on ac- 


I eount of their diſcordant ſentiments—we muſt loox 
1 for nothing but contempt of ourſelves, and a ſcorn 
| | of our holy religion, from thoſe who are at unity 
j amongſt themſelves, upon the ſubject of their own 
| | received abominations. We can never hope to 


ſee the commencement of that wiſhed for era, when 
all the ends of the earth ſhall be turned to the Lord,- 
before chriſtians themſelves are reclaimed from 
thoſe fundamental errors whereby the members of 
1 Chriſt's myſtical body are fo unhappily eſtranged 
1 from each other; and before they are re- united in 
oo the bond of peace, and a general agreement con- 
[8 cerning the eſſential principles of chriſtianity. So 
that whether we regard the complaiſant conſciouſ- 
neſs of having faithfully diſcharged the important 
duty of reclaiming ſouls from darkneſs to light, and of 
reſcuing them from the power of ſatan unto God; whe- 
ther we eſteem it as a thing nearly affecting us, 
that the calling in of the Jews (unto whom we 
ſtand bound for many benefits) ſhould under God 
be accompliſhed thro* our concurrence, in grateful 
conſideration that they are the very people from 
 awboſe candle we have borrowed our own light ; whe- 
ther we tender our acceptance with God in reward 
of our aſſiduous endeavours to promote his glory 
and advance the kingdom of his beloved fon ; or 
N whether we dread the horrible conſequences of be- 
. ing rejected by him, for the wilful neglect of thoſe 
18 opportunities which his mercy had put in our 
power, and for the ſhameful abuſe of thoſe means 
which his grace had afforded, I ſay, whether we 
"| feel our ſelves to be intereſted in all or any dne 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 


of theſe conſiderations, we cannot overlook. wit 
indifference the indiſpenſible duties of Hing as 
. brethren and of following after peace. By this ſhall 
all men kyow (faith our ele Lord, John xiii. 35) 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye baue Lov one to another. 
So alſo peace is not only a natural conſequence of 
love, but it is a characteriſtic of true difcipleſhip 
under Chriſt; and therefore when he recommends 
it, (Mark ix. 50.) Have ſalt in yourſelves, and have 
peace one with another, he expreſſes himſelf partly 


in a figure, which implies both the preſervation 


of their own ſouls from corryption—and referring 
to another quality of ſalt—is alſo a ſign of union, 
and of the perpetuity and firmneſs thereof. In 
defence of which interpretation of the ſymbol, Dr. 
Hammond upon the place cites the authority of 
Euſtathius in the following words': As ſalt being 
compacted of many drops of water, every one in itſelf 
fluid and unfleady, becomes one ſolid body; fo they, that 
from diftant places conjoin into a league of friendſhip, 
meet together both in place and friendly diſpofition. And 
the ſame Euſtathius, in Iliadæ, ſays, that /alt before 
all other meats was ſet before the gueſts : in token no 
doubt of that amity and concord wherewith it 
was wiſhed that they ſhould aſſociate together, 
Whence we may reaſonably conclude, that when 
our bleſſed Saviour calls his diſciples ' the alt of 
the earth, his meaning is, that they ſhould not only 
corrode and baniſh all corruption and defile- 
ment from theworld; but alſo that they ſhould 
ſerve as a principle of attraction unto | which 
all men, howſoever before diſcordant in their opi- 
nions, ſhould unjverſally incline and firmly adhere 
as unto a common center, Wherefore when this 


principle 


principle of gravitation, if I may io ſpeak, cea 
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to act, when this neceſſary bond of unity is diſ- 
ſolved, and when the ſeveral parts of that body, : 
which ſhould remain entire and compacted toge- 
ther, fly off from each other— how ſhould we. ex- 
pect that undiſturbed peace, and loye unfeigned, 
ſhould - dwell any longer among them. Theſe 
graces are ſo eſſential to the TRE of all chri- 
ſtian people, and are fo indiſpenſibly requiſite 
to the ſuſtaining of the church of Chriſt in purity 
and truth, that every thing which leads to the 
breach _ theſe, does alſo directly tend to the utter 


fubverſion of that glorious fabric, the chriſtian re- 


ligion itſelf, Theſe ,virtues — ſo immeaſurably 
extended by the peculiar principles of chriſtianity, 
and fo amiable in themſelves—are the chief lights 


Which chriſtianity can now hang out, -whereby to 


allure diſtreſſed, wandering and unbelieving ffran- 

gers to partake of the hoſpitality of her ſafe kay 
comfortable harbours. But when the wholſome 
laws, which theſe virtues inſpire and work by, are 
manifeſtly yiolated and trampled upon by chriſtians. 
themſelves ; when a unity of ſpirit in the bond of 
peace is no longer apparent amongſt us - even infi- 
dels might convict us, from the book of our own 
laws, that we are apoſtates from that profeſſion ta 


which we would endeavour to make them proſe- 


lytes. It 1s evident therefore that our efforts to- 
wards a general converſion of the world - and 
who would not labour to that bleſſed end muſt 
begin with endeavours to heal the diſtractions that 
have too long ſubſiſted among ourſelves, Were 
thoſe diviſions and difſenſions once healed, which 
at preſent rend the church of theſe realms into 3 

deplorable 
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deplorable variety of ſects, and disjointed mens 
bers, we might then reaſonably hope to behold 
her exalted as a ſtandard for the nations to flow 
unto, If all the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire —as 
they are knit together hy the indiſcriminate en- 
Joyment of unſpeakable comforts, under the influ- 
ence of a moſt admirable civil conſtitution, and 
are therefore reſpected far and wide - could be 
brought by any force of reaſoning to diſcern, and 
at length, by God's grace be moved to ſubmit 
themſelves to that excellent ſyſtem of Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity, which is ſo blended and inter woven with 
the inſtitutions of the ſtate, that (with reſpect to 
eſſential matters) they muſt ſtand or fall toge- 


ther.——1 ſay, were the ſubjects of theſe realms _ 


once bappily united in their religious ſentiments 
and modes of worſhip, as they are inſeparably 
connected by a mutual participation in one politi- 
cal intereſt the purity of chriſtian doctrine and the 
propriety of diſcipline, taught in the church dt 
England, could hardly fail to conciliate the e 
world to an acceptance of both. + 

To effect a part of this benevolent hemd 
namely, the winning over of Engliſh ſubjects to 
concord and chriſtian communion, Mr. Hooker 
retired from his eminent ſtation of maſter; of the 
Temple: he renounced all proſpects of high pre- 
Ferment (to which his tranſcendent merit evidently 
intitled him, and was a kind of qualification not 
commonly -overlooked in the reign of Elizabeth 
when he flouriſhed,)-that he might have more leiſure 
to write his books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, and that, 
by demonſtrating in them the reaſonableneſs of 
our laws concerning the ſame, he might lay, as 
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I | be himſelf expreſſes it, an bopeful foundation for the 

0 churches peace. Nor did he deſpair of ſucceeding 

li j in this evangelical buſineſs—for writing to men 
| endued with reaſoning faculties, he comforted 
| himſelf with a pleaſing hope (grounded upon the 


— 


g honourable notions which he entertained of human 

nature) that his irreſiſtible arguments, in defence 

= of the doctrines and diſcipline of the church of 

I: England, would ſome time or other gain a com- 
| pleat victory over all oppoſing prejudices. 2 

i How far his labours have already contributed to 

i that end, and when they ſhall perfectly accompliſh 

his bleſſed purpoſe, God alone can clearly diftin- 


f guiſh and fore-know. However it is fully within 
. the reach of man's capacity to perceive that the 
| divine ſpirit of meek condeſcenſion, wherewith he 


| ſtoops to ſatisfy weak ſcruples, could not have 
| been exerted in ſuch kind compaſſion to mens in- 
11 firmities, without gaining conſiderably upon their 
| inmoſt affections; and that his invincible argu- 
| ments, which for the powers of perſuaſion are 
1 ſecond only to the ſcriptures, could not poſſibly 
i have been addreſſed to rational creatures, without 
1 being, in ſome reſpects productive of their natural 
| fruits. We too plainly ſee, that the full harveſt 
for which he toiled even unto death, is not yet 
reaped: but although the whole of his charitable 
wiſhes have, in the wiſdom of God, not yet been 
1 fulfilled, ſtill we muſt be blind indeed if we do 
f not ſee, and very perverſe if we do not acknowlege, 
1 that the mercy of God has ſignally co-operated with 
| bis and other mens labours in ſuſtaining our church 
1 from age to age, againſt the furious attacks, and the 
1 deep- aid ſtratagems both of bigotry and enthuſiaſm. 
14 | | We 


N 
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We now behold, with joy in ourſelves, and 
with thankfulneſs towards God, that happy and 
that amazing change which time has wrought in 
the opinions of men, concerning our ſyſtem of 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity. Our brethren in Chriſt (for 
as ſuch we muſt ever eſteem them) as well of the 
Romiſh as of the diſſenting churches, now begin 
to look more favourably upon it. Thoſe vehement 
prejudices, which their anceſtors in heat of paſſion 
had incautiouſly cheriſhed, are now removed from 
the minds of the preſent poſterity. We are per- 
ſuaded, that better experience and a more diſpaſ- 
ſionate examination into the truth of things, have 
accompliſhed their proper work in mens hearts, and 
have thoroughly purified them from thoſe deſperate 
and ſhocking notions which formerly combated on 
the ſide of error. The uncharitable and unbound- 
ed doctrine of the Romaniſts, which as a poſitive 
article of faith, denied ſalvation to communion in 
our church, hath in a great meaſure long ſince 
ſubſided. Therefore by addreſſing the reaſon, as 
well of our moſt violent adverſaries, as of thoſe 
who ſeparated from us upon points of leſs conſe- 
quence—while neither hold us or our opinions at 
this day in abſolute deteſtation as heretofore—it 
is to be hoped, through the aſſiſtance of divine 
illumination, whoſe co-operation in aid of ſuch a 
cauſe it would be a hard thing to doubt of, 1 
fay, under theſe conſiderations, it is to be hoped 
that we might make the countenance of _ truth 10 
appear ſo. orient, and fo fully convince all gain- 
fayers, that the church of England wears that 
countenance, that other. churches would generally, 
it not univerſally, join themſelves to her, from 
| admiration 
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admiration and acknowlegenient of her ſaperior 


perfections. It may be affirmed with juſtice; that 
no ſyſtem of reaſoning was ever more equal-to 


the taſk of reclaiming miſguided judgment upon 


religious topics, than Mr. Hooker's books of Bo- 


cleſiaſtical Polity. As they contain an extraordi- 
nary depth of knowlege and very extenſive read- 
ing which being applied i in argument by a hap- 
y facility of communication to the common 
ſoak of mankind, in order to prove and illuſtrate 
the ſubjects handled —he hardly leaves any 
ground for ignorance to reſt upon, or any ſhadow 
of objection for difingenuity to ſcreen itſelf under. 
We are not to wonder that the avowed 
of all truth ſhould ſtruggle, by every art and de- 
vice, to ſuppreſs the writings of fuch an able cham- 


Pion for the chriſtian cauſe in general, and parti- 


cularly thoſe rites, forms, and orders which are 


preſcribed by our liturgy. Hence it eame to paſs, 
that his laſt three books, which may well be pre- 
ſumed to have been an inimitable production, 
were ftifled in their birth, by the zealous votaries 


of deluſion and miſtake, juſt when the author had 


reſigned his laſt breath, thro' the anxious fatigue 


of giving them perfection. An account of that 
fatal tranſaction which the lovers of truth and 
ſound reaſoning can never deplore too much—is 
here placed immediately before the laſt three 
books juſt mentioned, that the reader's memory 
being duly aſſiſted in the proper time, his judgment, 
concerning the authenticity of ſome particulars of 


the faid three books, may be determined upon 


better grounds. Although IT have endeavoured in 
the abridgment ſo to connect the ſubject, that the 
| __ omiſſhons 


— 
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vmiſſions do not generally appear, which are too 
obvious in the original; yet I have not ventured 
to ſtrike out any material point of doctrine which 
the laſt three books contain, and which neverthe- 
leſs the judicious reader will find, in two or three 
inſtances, perhaps, to be very repugnant to the 
whole tenor and ſpirit of Mr. Hooker's writings. 
I ſhall not preſume to anticipate the reader's ſaga- 
city, nor to lead his judgment, by pointing out or 
commenting upon any of thoſe particulars. They 
are matters of nice and ſubtle diſquiſition, only fit 
for the learned to exerciſe themſelyes upon, and 
would therefore be very improperly brought into 
debate in this volume, which is chiefly calculated 
for the uſe and inſtruction of families in general. 
That kind of information, which in all ages of the 
church muſt be neceſſary to all degrees of chriſtian 
people, is that which the following abridgment 
contains, and, we hope, will be able to inculcate. 
If time ſhould happen to give it an extenſive cir- 
culation, (which the original work, being always 
confined to the libraries of the leartied, could never 
be expected to have) there is little doubt, but that 
truth—appearing in that amiable light wherein Mr. 
Hooker's unparalleled genius has fo ſkilfully placed 
it—will at laſt be commended to the hearts of all 
denominations of - chriſtians. Perhaps many who 
are yet unacquainted with the great original may 
be induced to the ſtudy of it, by that ſpecimen of 
its ineſtimable worth which the abridgment muſt 
be found to contain. Converts from the church of 
Rome, who are daily coming in by reading it 
with attention and ſincerity - will probably receive 
more fold comfort from calm reflection and the 
0 approbatioa 
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approbation of their own minds, than their firſt 
contemplations upon their intended change had en- 
couraged them to look for. Herein they will find 
as ſound arguments as by the wit of man were 
ever deviſed, and as ſtrong proofs as from the holy 
ſcriptures were ever yet produced, evincing in the 


fulleſt and cleareſt manner to every fair and candid 


Enquirer, that the church of England—both with 


reſpe& to doctrine and diſcipline—is the moſt per- 


fect modeFof primitive purity and truth, that is 


now to be found in the whole earth. Herein they 


will meet, tho' a juſt condemnation of popiſh errors, 
yet chriſtian charity towards papiſts themſelves, on 


account of the truths which they till maintain. By 
any doctrine of the following abridgment they will 


not be ſcared from a ſincere attachment to that 
communion whereunto they have lately joined 


themſelves: for that which is right in the church 
of Rome, they will read of, as being taught and 
venerated in the church of England. They will 
find that it was not her ſcheme in reforming herſelf, 


to conſult mere contrariety with the church of Rome, 
but only to expunge ſo much of her doctrine and 
diſcipline, as was at open variance with goſpel 
truth, and the allowed authority of ancient pure 
examples. After reading what here follows, they 


will hardly be in danger of that ſcandalous apoſta- 


cy, whereby many have endangered their own ſouls 


Din reverting to thoſe errors upon a death-bed, 
which in their lives, by folemn proteſtations to 
God, they had formally renounced. © That fatal 
deluſion, that deadly miſtake concerning the true 


nature of ſacerdotal abſolution by which ſo many 
myriads have been led rn effectually here 


diſpelled, 


— 
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diſpelled, and the genuine doctrine irrefragibly 
eſtabliſned upon rational principles and the ſound- 
"eſt expoſition of ſcripture authorities. So that 
whatever conſolation a man long trained up in the 
church of Rome could reaſonably hope to receive, 
even in the awful hour of critical neceſſity, from 


the adminiſtration of God's clergy the ſame he 


will hereby find himſelf entitled to > expo when he 
Joins in communion with our preſent eſtabliſhment. 
He will only diſcover—and that perhaps to his un- 
ſpeakable comfort—that the clergy will not de- 
ceive mens ſouls, by ſpeaking peace in caſes con- 
cerning which the Lord ſaith there is no peace. | 
Thus when converts from the church of Rome 
ſhall find perfect ſatisfaction in the change which 
they ſhall have made, and be furniſhed with rea- 
ſons to defend it, as well as with arguments to 
refute the errors which they ſhall have renounced 
may we not entertain the moſt lively hopes; that 
they will be willing as well as able to diffuſe a 
knowlege of the right way through the ſeveral 
circles of their friends and connections? 
But neither did Mr. Hooker's original work, nor, 
of conſequence can the preſent abridgment ſo properly 
undertake a refutation of popiſh errors, as a de- 
fence of the rites, ceremonies, laws and orders ec- 
, cleſiaſtica) of the church of England, in order to 
remove doubts and ſcruples conceived againſt them 
by diſſenting brethren, Wherefore if they will take 
the trouble to examine, with their beſt judgment 
and conſciences, the things that in this volume are 


offered to their ſerious conſideration — it is poſſible ; 
that they may not only receive ſatisfaction in re- 
gard to thoſe things which at preſent they diſap- 


02 prove, 
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prove, but alfo that they may ſee reaſon to eſteem 


and adopt them as commendable and neceſſary. 
In the extract which is here printed from Mr. 
Hocker's preface, they will ſee an impartial ac- 


count of the origin of that ſyſtem which Mr. Calvin 


firſt eſtabliſhed in Geneva, was next received in 
Scotland, and was afterwards preſſed upon all 
England, with unabated zeal, under the ſpecious 


title of The Lord's own Diſcipline. From that nar- 


rative it will appear—notwithſtanding all the vio- 
tent methods employed in the ſtruggle to give it 


an aſcendancy over other modes of diſcipline 


that it reſts upon human rather than divine autho- 
rity ; and that he, who firſt projected it, contended 
for its reception rather from a conſideration that it 
was for the preſent times and circumſtances expe- 
dient, than from a perſuaſion that it had been from 
the beginning commanded. When this ſhall ap- 
pear to be the caſe, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, 


It is not to be deſpaired of, that they who ſtill ad- 


here to thoſe opinions, Faving now leiſure and ſa- 


gacity to examine them to the utmoſt, may be can- 


didly moved to relinquiſh them, as being untenable 
upon juſtifiable grounds. When they ſhall have 
weighed diſpaſſionately the different authorities 
whereupon both their cauſe and ours is ſeverally 
built, their natural modeſly and the uprightneſs of 
their hearts muſt certainly incline them hencefor- 
ward to diſclaim all partiality to'a modern inven- 


- _ " 


tion of a ſingle fallible man, calculated to anſwer 


the purpoſes of his own peculiar fituation—when 
it is put in competition with an unvaried example 
of the practice of the whole chriſtian church to 


the contrary, during ny © ſpace of fifteen hundred 
years, 
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years, commencing with the apoſtles themſelves, and 
avowedly inftitated by them as the only means 
to preſerve peace and unity in the church of Chriſt, 
Many of thoſe, whole ſeparation from us in re- 
| bgious matters we ſincerely lament, and pray 
God to put an end to, are at the ſame time 
nearly connected with us, by numberleſs inſtances 

of friendly intercourſe, and by the ſtrongeſt ties of 
relation and alliance: wherefore we cannot, con- 
ſiſtently with thoſe feelings which ariſe from natu- 
ral affection, nor with thoſe compunctions that at- 
tach us univerſally to all that are named after Chriſt 


Jueſus; we cannot, in the ſincerity of thoſe wiſhes 


that prompt us to labour for an univerſal eftabliſh- 
ment of truth, with hold our endeayours to obtain 
admittance for it, in the firſt place, amongſt ſome 
of our neareſt connections and deareſt friends. It 
may therefore be reaſonably requeſted of ſuch, that 
they will accept intentions with that benignity of 
diſpoſition, which, in the ſight of God, has been 
extended towards themſelves. When they ſhall 
have conſidered the queſtion, hereafter debated, 
with that diſcretion and candour whereof they are 
eminently, capable, it can hardly be doubted, but 
that they will be able to diſcern- the amazing 
weakneſs of many of theſe punctilios which firſt 
divided proteſtants into ſeparate communions; and 
that they will ingenuouſly acknowlege, that the 
ſtrongeſt objections which that cavilling period, 
with the utmoſt induſtry could poſſibly ſuggeſt, are 
 overthrawn to the full approba tion of every under- 
ſtanding by Mr. Hooker's: irreſiſtible arguments. 
Perhaps things may be brought to ſuch an happy 
* by the bleſſing of God attending his charitable 
83 endeavours; 
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endeavours; perhaps his painful ſtudies to make” 
himſelf maſter of the important ſubject, together 
. with the divine ſpirit of his writings—ſeeming'to* - 
| border upon inſpiration itſelf —ſhall at laſt be able 
to work that conviction in others, which, with a 
ſettled judgment—after a moſt laborious ruth 
it l ny—reſted upon his own mind. 5 
14 How eſſential ſhould our mutual enjoymenta 
. then be, in the ſalutary effects of ſo bleſſed a 
1 change in the face of chriſtian affairs! The 
Mt hou:e, being no longer divided againſt itſelf, might 
1. defy the utmoſt efforts of all external means to 
Uh ſap and undermine it. Our church would no long- 
i h er be diſtracted by ſuſtaining the part of anxious 
| | © mediation between two contending friends, who, - 
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for ſaking the center of unity, have flown off from 
each other into the moſt oppoſite extremes. Thoſe 
ſentiments of moderation, as they are improperly 
called, but in effect lead to the ſurrender of ſome 

very eſſential points of chriſtianity reſpecting the 
vital efficacy of a legal prieſthood in the important 


3 work of man's ſalvation; thoſe ſentiments whereby 
1 the very bulwarks of our religion, our creeds 
|. | themſelves, are with vehement importunity re- 
1 quired to be blotted from our books and memo- 
[sf ries; thoſe ſentiments, I fay, of moſt dangerous 
[4 tendency, which many ſons of our church through 
14 inadvertency adopt and propagate, and which ſome 
11 of her clergy have thought it expedient to ſubmit 
1 to for peace- ſake, would no longer, we hope, be 
1 oppoſed as a ſtumbling block to obſtruct the in- 


creaſe of Romiſh converts, who never will, nor ever 
can think ſoundly of a church wherein eſſential 
matters are repudiated. Members of the church -- 
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of Rome may be brought to renounce the irratio- 
nal doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, the abſurd notion 
of purgatory, the idolatrous opinion concerning the 
invocation of ſaints and angels, with ſeveral other 
of that church's tenets, which upon a ſtrict and 
impartial enquiry will be found to be unſupported 
either in ſcripture, or common ſenſe - but that.al- 
luſtrious emanation from apoſtolic purity, their 
veneration for creeds well ratified, and for a.clergy 
duly ordained - they will never be ie * 
to expunge from their heart. 
Wberefore, until the many wild and irregular . 
notions concerning theſe and ſeveral other particu- 
lars ſhall be happily ſilenced, which now with un- 
bridled licentiouſneſs are circulated through all 
companies by undiſcerning or prejudiced people 
Aa general converſion of Roman catholics, as they 
ſtile themſelves, muſt never be locked for. They 
will never ſubmit with a common conſent to the 
wholſome principles of the reformation, ſo long as 
they think that they muſt thenceforth diſelaim ſome 
of the moſt ancient, and univerſally received doc- 
trines of chriſtianity itſelf ; no more than the 
Jews will ever be induced to embrace the chriſtian 
religion upon popiſh principles (Which in ſome 
inſtances are plainly ĩidolatrous;) and ſo renounce 
the very eſſence of that faith, which their forefa- 
thers had received from the mouth of God him- 
ſelf, But as in the former particular inſtance, our 
church is unacquainted with choſe conceits which 
ſome of her people indiſereetly hold and incyleate, 
ſo in the latter more general caſe, chriſtianity 
knows not, nor did ever teach-thoſe —— a 
nets which are peculiar co poper) alone. 
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Seeing therefore, that many advantages to the 


chriſtian cauſe are probably expectant upon the 


ſincere conformity of our diſſenting brethren— 
ſurely they will not look upon it as unmeet offici- 
ouſneſs when they are thereunto invited, by argu- 
ments addreſſed to their reaſon and conſciences. 


So far as ſecondary means may ſubminiſter to the 


operations of grace and divine illumination the 
inſtrument now to be employed ſeems not unlikely 
to contribute, with other helps, towards effecting 
a purpoſe ſo truly deſirable, and ſo much to be 


laboured after, by oo lincere and benevolent . 


chriſtian. | 

The utmoſt care his been exerted to/adapt i it to 
general uſe, by retrenching much of that argu- 
mentative matter that would certainly exceed the 
ſcope of common application, without depriving 
the reader of any material point of doctrine that 
Mr. Hooker's writings had been calculated to en- 
force. This abridgment follows the original work 
in the method of dividing the ſubject: ſo that if 
a reader ſhould be doubtful upon any point herein 


handled —which it is hoped will very ſeldom hap- 


pen he may have eaſy recourſe to it in the work 
at large; and if his aim be ample ſatis faction upon 
that particular topic, Iwill be bold to affirm that he 
will there receive it in the fulleſt degree that a can- 


did and unbiaſſed mind can wiſh for. I have omitted 
marginal references, as being rather unneceſſary to 
hoe for whom this abridgment is principally de- 
ſigned. Thoſe who have books and leiſure to ex- 


amine after Mr. Hooker's authorities for what he 
advances, ' can trace them from himſelf. - Beſides, 
it may now be juſtly demanded as a debt due-by 
common 
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_ common curteſy to his venerable name, that 
every ſentiment which he ſupports (ſave thoſe which 
ſubſiſt upon proofs from ſcripture) ſhould be admit- 
ted with as full a deference to his fingle authority, 

as upon a further ſanction from books and names. 
That the reader's attention may be the more ef- 
fectually drawn to the various matters here treated 
of, and that he may have obvious reſting places to 
aſſiſt his reflection, Mr. Hooker's method of mark- 
ing the different ſubjects by numbered ſections is 
changed into the more convenient modern practioe 
of diſtinguiſhing by chapters. And leſt the argu- 
ment or particular ſubject of each ſection ſhould 
| eſcape the reader's notice, if printed in the margin, 
as in the original, it is here placed at the head of 
each chapter. I had firſt determined to change 
the ſtile, from an apprehenſion, that the ſolemnity 
and claſſical grandeur of the original, being unfa-. 
miliar to the generality of readers, might tire their 
patience, and perhaps diſtreſs their comprehenſion: 
but from the ſuggeſtions of a better adviſed judg- 
ment, I have deſiſted from that reſolution, and 
have preſumed no further than to alter a few words, 
which, in regard to preſent acceptation, begin to 
ſhake off their former meaning. As the matchleſs 
oration of Demoſthenes loſt much of its nervous 
force and natural beauty, when pronounced even 
by Eſchines himſelf; fo muſt it be acknowleged, 
that the moſt approved patterns of modern Enghſh 
would but poorly expreſs Mr. Hooker's ſublime 
ſentiments. I doubt not, when the attentive reader is a 
little acquainted with his manner, that he will experi- 
ence more real ſatisfaction in his mind if not a more 
ſolid corroboration of judgment from the ſtriking 
of excellence 
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excellence of the ftile itſelf, than one more familiar 
could have ever afforded. Where uninſpired perſons 
are only conſidered, and when Hz is excepted, of 
whom the following words wereoriginally pronounc- 
ed, an ingenuous and diſcerning reader willinchne'to 
ſay of Mr. Hooker, Sure never man ſpake like this man. 

It now remains for me to,declare, that, after this 
abridgment was entirely finiſhed, and ſeveral ſub- 
ſcriptions taken in, a friend produced a work of the 
ſame intendment, formerly undertaken by a Divine 
of the Church of England; and printed by Ben. Bragg, 
London, 1405 : which, tho* matter of ſurprize td me, 
was a ſufficient proof, that I had not been ſingular in 
my opinion, concerning the uſefulneſs and neceſſity 
of ſuch a work, Had I known of it earlier, it is more 


than probable that I ſhould have been diſcouraged 


from the preſent attempt. But upon a compariſon of 
both, a judicious and candid reader will ſoon per- 
ceive that neither interferes with the other; and that 
the former can anſwer no purpoſe of general uſe ta the 
public. It retains every inconvenience that may be 
complained of in reading the original work; and by 
an over-ſcrupulous attention to preſerve every thing 
that was Hooker's—the whole being crowded into 
the compaſs of 400 pages—the author has produced 
a mere phantom of Hooker, that breathes nothing of 
his ſpirit, and diſplays but little of his inimitable 


perfections. He has indeed given a faithful abridg- 
ment of all bis writings : but by contracting him too 


narrowly, and; by departing from his truly nervous 
and empharical ſtile, he has ſo unhappily diſguiſed 


him, that very few of the auguſt and venerable fea- 


tures of the parent are diſtinguiſhable in the feeble 
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EXTRACT 8 


FROM, 


Mr. HOOKER's PREP ACE, 


Addreſſed to them that ſeek (as ge term it) 


The Reformation of the Laws __ Quid 
_ Eccleſiaſtical in the Church of England. 


= for no other cauſe, yet for this; 


that poſterity may know, we have not 

looſly through ſilence permitted things to 
paſs away as in a dream, there ſhall be for mens 
information extant thus much concerning the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the church of God eſtabliſhed amongſt 
us, and their careful endeavour which would have 
upheld the ſame. At your hands, beloved in our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, (for in him the love 
which we bear unto all that would but ſeem to be 
born of him, it is not the ſea of your gall and bit- 
terneſs that ſhall ever drown) I have no great cauſe 
to look: for other, than the ſelf-ſame portion-and 
lot, which your manner hath been hitherto to lay 
on them that concur not in opinion and ſentence: 
with you. But our hope is that the God of or 

| ſha 
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ſhall (notwithſtanding man's nature, too impatient 
of contumelious malediction) enable us quietly, 
and even gladly to ſuffer all things for that work's 
ſake, which we covet to perform. The wonderful 
zeal and fervour wherewith ye have withſtood the 
received orders of this chureh, was the firſt thing 
which cauſed me to enter into conſideration, whe- 
ther (as all your publiſhed books and writings pe- 
remptorily maintain) every chriſtian man fearing 
God, ſtands bound to join with you for the fur- 
therance of that which ye term the Lord's diſci- 
pline; wherein I muſt plainly confeſs unto you, 
that before I examined your ſundry declaratians in 
that behalf, it could not ſettle in my head to think, 
but that undoubtedly ſuch numbers of otherwiſe right 
well affected and moſt religiouſly inclined minds, 
had ſome marvelouſly reaſonable inducements 
which led them with ſo great earneſtneſs that way. 
But when once, as near as my ſlender abllty would 
ſerve, I had with travel and care performed that 
part of the apoſtle's advice and council in ſueh 
| caſes, whereby he willeth to try all things, and was 
come at length ſo far, that there remained only the 
other clauſe to be ſatisfied, wherein he concludeth, 
that what good is, muſt be held: there was in my 
poor underſtanding no remedy, but to ſet down 
this as my final reſolute perſuaſion, Surely, the 
| preſent form of church-government, which the 
4 Mi laws of this land have eftabliſhed is ſuch, as no law 
1 of God, nor reaſon of man hath hitherto been al- 
| leged, of force ſufficient to prove they do ill, who, to 
the uttermoſt of their power, withſtand thealteration | 
thereof. Contrarywiſe, the other which, inſtead 
of it, we are required to accept, is only hy error 
| and 
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and miſconceit, - named the ordinance of Jeſus 
Chriſt; no one proof as yet being brought forth, 
whereby it may clearly appear to be fo in 'very 
deed. The explication of which two things I have 
here thought good to offer into your hands, hearti- 
ly beſeeching you, even by the meekneſs of Jeſus 
Chriſt, whotn I truſt ye love, that, as ye tender 
the peace and quietneſs of this church, if there be 
in you that gracious humility which hath ever 
been the crown and glory of a chriſtianly-diſpoſed 
mind: if your own fouls, hearts, and conſciences 
(the ſound integrity whereof can but hardly ſtand 
with the refuſal of truth in perſonal reſve@ts) be, as 
I doubt not but they are, things moſt dear and 
Precious unto you; let not the faith which ye have 
in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt be bleriſhed with parti- 
alities. Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but 


weigh only what is ſpoken. Think not that ye 


read the words of one who bendeth himſelf as an 
adverſary againſt the truth, which ye have already 
embraced, but the words of one, who defireth even 
to embrace, together with you, the ſelf-ſame truth, 
if it be the truth; and for that cauſe (for no other 
God he knoweth) hath undertaken the burtkenfome 
labour of this painful kind of conference; for the 
plainer acceſs whereunto, let it be lawful for me 
to rip up the very bottom, how, and by whom your 
diſcipline was planted, at ſuch time as the age we 
live in began to make firſt trial thereof. 

A founder it had, whom, for mine own part, I 
think incomparably the wiſeſt man that ever the 
French church did enjoy, ſince the hour it enjoyed 
him. His bringing up was in the ſtudy of the civil 
law): divine knowlege he — not by W 
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or reading, ſo much as by teaching others, For 
though-thouſands were debtors to him, as touching 
kndwlege in that kind, yet he to none but only to 
God, the author of that moſt bleſſed fountain, the 
book of life, and of the admirable dexterity of 
wit ; together with the helps of other learning, 
which were his guides; till being occaſioned to 
leave France, he fell at the length upon Geneva, which 
city the biſhop and clergy- thereof had a little be- 
fore (as ſome affirm) forſaken, being of likelihood - 
frighted with the people's ſudden attempt for abo- 
liſhment of the popith religion; the event of which 
enterprize they thought it not ſafe for themſelves 
to wait for in that place. At the coming of Calvin 
thither, the form of their civil regiment was popu- 
lar, as it continueth at this day: neither king, nor 
duke, nor nobleman of any authority or power 
over them, but officers choſen by the people out of 
themſelves, to order all things with public conſent. 
For ſpiritual government, they had no laws at all 
agreed upon, but did what the paſtors of their 
ſouls by perſuaſion could win them unto, Calvin 
being admitted one of their preachers, and a divi- 
nity-reader amongſt them, conſidered how dange- 
rous it was, that the whole eſtate of that church 
ſhould hang ſtill on ſo ſlender a thread as the lik- 
ing of an ignorant multitude is, if it have power 
to change whatſoever itſelf liſteth : wherefore tak- 
ing unto him two of the other miniſters, for more 
countenance of the action (albeit the reſt were all 
againſt it) they moved, and in the end perſuaded, 
with much ado, the people to bind themſelves by 
ſolemn oath, Firſt, never to admit 
. them "again; and ſecondly, to live in obe- 
dience 
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dience unto ſuch orders concerning the exerciſe of 


their religion, and the form of their eccleſiaſtical 


government, as thoſe their true and faithful mini- 


ſters of God's word had, agreeably to ſcripruls 
ſet down for that end and purpoſe. 
When theſe things began to be put in practice, 


the people alſo (what cauſes moving them there- 


untay themſelves beſt know) began to repent them 
of that they had done, and angrily to champ upon 
the bit they had taken into their mouths, the ra- 
ther, becauſe. they grew, by means of this innova- 
tion, into diſlike with ſome churches near about 
them, the benefit of whoſe, good friendſhip their 
ſtate could not well want. It was the manner of 
thoſe times (whether through mens delire to enjoy 
alone the glory of their own enterprizes, or elſe 
becauſe the quickneſs of their - occaſions required 


preſent diſpatch) ſo it was, that every particular 
church did that within itſelf, which ſome few of 


their own thought good, by whom the reſt were all 
directed. Such number of churches then being, 
though free within themſelves, yet ſmall, common 
conference beforehand might have eaſed them of 
much after- trouble. But a greater inconvenience 
it bred, that every later endeavoured to be certain 
degrees more removed from conformity with the 
church of Rome, than the reſt before had been, 
whereupon grew marvellous great diſlimilitudes, 
and by reaſon thereof, jealoufies, heart-burnings, 
jars, and diſcords 1 them: which notwith- 


ſtanding might have eaſily been prevented, if the 


orders which each church did think fit and conve- 
nient for itſelf had not ſo peremptorily been eſta- 


bliſned under that high commanding form which - 
| rendered 


r 
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l 10 rendered them unto the people as things everlaſtinglx 
i | | required by the law of that Lord of Lords, againſt 
113 whoſe ſtatutes there is no exception to be taken: 
4 for by this means it came to paſs, that one church 
well could not but accuſe and condemn another of dif 
1 obedience to the will of Chriſt, in thoſe things 
14 where manifeſt difference was between them. 
q il Whereas the ſelf-ſame orders allowed, but yet 
1 eſtabliſhed in more wary and circumſpe& mannet, 
101 as being to ſtand in force till God ſhould give the 
10 | opportunity of ſome general conference, what might 
[it | be beſt for them afterwards to do: this, I fay, had 
ll both prevented all occaſion of juſt diſlike which others 
ne might take, and reſerved a greater liberty unto 

| bl the authors themſelves, of entering into further 
1 conſultation afterwards; which, though never ſo 

9 ky | neceſſary, they could not eaſily now admit, without 
22-1418 
113 ſome fear of derogation from their credit: there- 
145 fore that which once they had done, they became 
ll for ever after reſolute to maintain. Calvin there- 

f "a | fore, and the other two his aſſociates, ſtifly refuſing 
BI to adminiſter the holy communion to ſuch as would 
0 not quietly, without contradiction and murmur, 
; ad ſubmit themſelves unto the orders which their ſo- 
\þil | temn oath had bound them to obey, were, in that 
ot | quarrel, baniſhed the town. A few years after, 
| q | (ſuch was the levity of that people) the places of 

— 14 one or two of their miniſters being fallen void, 
14 they were not before ſo willing to be rid of their 
11 learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain him 
4 again from them who had given him entertain- 
114 ment, and which were loth to part with him, Bad 
q not unreſiſtible earneſtneſs been uſed. One of the 


town miniſters, that ſaw in what manner the peo- 
ple 
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ple were bent for the revocation of Calvin, gare 


him notice of their affection in this ſort. The ſes 


nate of two hundred being aſſembled, they all 


crave. Calyin. The next day a general convocati- 


on, they cry in like ſort again all, We will have 
Calvin, that good and learned man, Chriſt's mini- 


ſter. This, ſaith he, when I underſtood, I could - | 


not chuſe but praiſe God; nor was I able to judge 
otherwiſe, than that this was the Lord's doing, and 
that it was marvellous in our eyes; and that the 
ſtone which the builders refuſed was now made 
the head of the corner.“ The other two whom 
they had thrown out (together with Calvin) they 
were content ſhould enjoy their exile. Many cauſes 
might lead them to be more defirous of him: Firſt, 
his yielding unto them in one thing might happily . 
put them in hope, that time would breed the like 
eaſineſs of condeſcending further unto, them: for 

in his abſence he had perſuaded them, with whom 
he was able to prevail, that although himſelf did 


better like of common bread to be uſed in the _ 


euchariſt, yet the other they rather ſhould accept, 


than cauſe any trouble in the church about it. 


Again, they ſaw that the name of Calvin waxed 
every day greater abroad, and that, together with 


his fame, their infamy was ſpread, who had ſo 


raſhly and childiſhly ejected him: beſides, i πqs 
not unlikely but that his credit in the world might 


many ways ſtand the poor town in great ſtead; as 


the truth is, their miniſters foreign eſtimation hi- 

therto hath been the beſt ſtake in their hedge : but 

whatſoever ſecret reſpects were likely to move 

them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned 
| . (as 
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(as it had been another Tully) to his old home. 
WA He ripely conſidered how groſs a thing it were for 
. men of his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live 
5 8 With ſuch a multitude, and to be tenants at will 
601 under them, as their miniſters, both himſelf and 
17 Others had been. For the remedy of which incon- 
10 venience he gave them plainly to underſtand, that 
1 if he did become their teacher again, they muſt 
1 | be content to admit a compleat form of diſciplide, _ 
11 which both they and alſo their paſtors ſhould now 
Bk be folemnly fworn to obſerve for ever after: of 
1 which diſcipline the main and principal parts were 
theſe; a ſtanding eceleſiaſtical court to be eſta- 
1 00 bliſhed ; perpetual judges. in that court to be their 
i miniſters, others of the people annually choſen 
(twice fo many in number as they) to be judges 


together with them in the fame court: theſe two 
forts to have the care of all mens manners, power 
of determining of all kind of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and authority to convent, to control, to puniſh, as 
far as with excommunication, whomfoever 
ſhould think worthy, none either ſmall or great 
excepted. This device I fee not how the wiſeſt at 
that time living could have bettered, if we duly 
conſider what the preſent ſtate of Geneva did then 
require: for their biſhop and his clergy being (as 
it is faid) departed from them by moonlight, (or 
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. howſoever being departed) to chuſe in his room 
9 5 any other biſhop, had been a thing altogether im- 
| 144 poſſible: and for their miniſters to ſeek that them- 
114 ſelves alone might have coercive power over the 
1 whole church, would perhaps have been hardly 
fil conſtrued at that time. But when ſo frank an 

| 1 offer 
bit 

| 15 
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offer was made, that for every one . inter 
there ſhould be two of the people to ſit and give 
voice in the eccleſiaſtical eonſiſtory, what inconve- 
nience could they eaſily find, which themſelves 
might not be able always to remedy?” Howbeit, 
as evermore the ſimpler ſort/ are, even when th 
no apparent cauſe, jealous notwithſtanding over 
the ſecret intents and purpoſes of wiſer men) this 
propoſition of his did ſomewhat trouble them. Of 
5 miniſters themſelves, which had ftaid behind in 
the city when Calvin was gone, ſome, upon knowlege 
of the people's earneſt intent to tecall hirn to his place 
again, had beforehand written their letters of fub- 
miſſion, and aſſured him of their allegiance for ever 
after, if it ſhould like him to hearken unto that 
public ſuit: bur yet miſdoubting what might-hap- 
pen, if this diſcipline did go forward, they Gdectld 
againſt it, the example of other reformed churches, 
hving quietly and orderly without it. Some of 
the chiefeſt place and countenance amongſt the 
laity profeſſed with greater ſtomach their judg- 
ments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better than 
popiſh tyranny, diſguiſed and tendered-unto them 


under a new form. This fort, it may be, had forme 


fear that the filling up of the ſeats in the conſiſtory 
with ſo great a number of laymen, was but to 


pleaſe the minds of the people, to the end hat they 


might think their on ſway ſomewhat ; but when 


_ things came to a trial of practice, their paſtors 


learning would be at all times of force to overper- 
ſuade fimple men, who knowing the time of their 


own preſidentſnip to be but ſhort, would always * 


! in fear of their miniſters perpetual authority. 
p * 2 5 And 
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now to ſo ſtreight an iſſue, | that of two things 


thoſe orders were on all. ſides aſſented unto, with 


much weakneſs deſired, or elſe condeſcend unto 
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And among the miniſters themſelves, one being fo 
far in eſtimation above the reſt, the voices of the 
reſt were likely to be given for the moſt part re. 
ſpectively with a kind of ſecret dependency and 
awe: So that in ſhew, a marvellous impartially 
compoſed ſenate eccleſiaſtical was to govern; but 
in effect one only man ſhould, as the ſpirit and 
ſoul of the reſidue, do all-in all. But what did 
theſe vain. ſurmiſes ſignify? - Brought they were 


they muſt chuſe one: namely, whether they woul 
to their endleſs diſgrace, with-ridiculous lightnels, 
diſmiſs him, whoſe reſtitution, they had with ſo 


that demand, wherein he was reſolute either 49 
have it, or to leave them. They thought ĩt better 
to be ſomewhat hardly yoked at. home, than fo 

ever abroad diſcredited. Wherefore, in the 1 


no leſs alacrity of mind, than cities unable to hold 
out longer, are wont to ſhew when they take con- 
ditions, ſuch as liketh him to offer them, which hath 
them in the narrow ſtreights of adyantage. Notmany 
years were overpaſt, before theſe twice- ſworn m 
adventured. to give their laſt and hotteſt aſſau 
to the fortreſs of the ſame diſcipline, eee 
granting by common conſent of their whole ſenat 
and that under their town-ſeal, a relaxation to one 
Bertelier, whom the elderſhip had excommunicat- 
ed: further alſo decreeing, with ſtrange abſurdity, | 
that to the ſame ſenate it ſhould belong to give 
final judgment in matters of excommunication, 
and to abſolve whom it pleaſeth them; clean con- 
" "trary 
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trary to their former own deeds and oaths. The report 
of which decree being forthwith brought unto 
Calvin, * Before (faith he) this deeree take place, 
either my blood or baniſhment ſhall ſign it.” Again, 
two days before the communion ſhould be cele- 
brated, his ſpeech was publicly to like effect: 

« Kill me if ever this hand do reach fort things 
that are holy to them whom the church hath 
judged deſpiſers.” Whereupon, for fear of tumult, 
the forenamed Bertelier was by his friends adviſed 
for that time not to uſe the liberty granted him by 
the ſenate, nor to preſent himſelf in the church, 
till they ſaw ſomewhat further what would enſue; 

After the communion quietly miniſtred, and ſome 
likelihood of peaceable ending of theſe troubles, 
without any more ado, that very day in the after- 


noon, contrary to all mens expectation, concluding  , + 


his ordinary ſermon, he telleth them, that becauſe 
he neither had learned nor taught to ſtrive with 
ſuch as are in authority, © therefore (faith he) the 
caſe ſo ſtanding as now it doth, let me ule” theſe 
words of the apoſtle unto you, I commend you 
unto God, and the word of his grace;“ and {6 bad 
them heartily adieu. It ſometimes cometh to paſs, 
that the readieft way which a wiſe man hath to con- 
quer is to fly. This voluntary and unexpected mention 
of ſudden departure cauſed preſently the ſenate (for 
according to their wonted manner they ſtill con- 
tinued only conſtant in inconſtancy) to gather 
themſelves together, and for a time to ſuſpend 
their own decree, leaving things to proceed as 
before, till they had heard the judgment of four 
Helverian cities, concerning the matter which was 
2 d 3 in 
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in ſtrife. This to have done at the firſt, before 


wit and diſcretion in them; but now to do it, 
was as much as to ſay in effect, that they would 


play their parts on a ſtage. Calvin therefore diſ- 


patched with all expedition his letters unto ſome 
princip or in every of theſe cities, craving. 
earneſtly at their hands, to reſpect this cauſe as a 
thing whereupon the whole ftate of religion and 
piety in that church did ſo much depend: that 
God and all good men were now inevitably certain 
to be trampled under foot, unleſs theſe four cities 
by their good means might be brought to give 
ſentence with the "miniſters of Geneva, when the 
cauſe ſhould be brought before them; yea, fo to 
give it, that two things it might effectually contain: 
the one, an abſolute approbation of the diſcipline 
of Geneva, as conſonant to the word of God, with- 
out any cautions, qualifications, ifs, or ands; the 
other, an earneſt admonition, not to innovate or 
change the ſame. His vehement requeſt herein, 
as touching both points, was ſatisfied : for altho 
the faid Helvetian churches did never as yet ob- 
ſerve that diſcipline, nevertheleſs the ſenate of Ge- 
neva having required their judgment concerning 
theſe three queſtions, Firſt, © after what manner, by 
God's commandment, according to the ſcripture, 
and unſpotted religion, excommunication is to be 
exerciſed? Secondly, whether it may not be ex- 
erciſed ſome other way than by the conſiſtory ? 
Thirdly, what the uſe of their churches was to do 
in this caſe?” Anſwer was returned from the ſaid 
churches, © that they had heard already of thoſe 

conſiſtorial 
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 confiſtorial laws, and did acknowlege them to be 
' godly ordinances, drawing towards the preſcript of 
the word of God; for which cauſe, that they did 
not think it good for the church of Geneva, by 
innovation to change the ſame, but rather to keep 
them as they were.” Which anſwer, although not 
anſwering unto the former demands, but reſpect- 
ing what Mr, Calvin had judggd requiſite for them 
to anſwer, was notwithſtanding accepted, without 


any further reply; in as much as they /plainly 


faw, that when ſtomach doth ſtrive with wit, the 
match is not equal; and ſo the heat of their for- 
mer contentions began to ſlake. 

The preſent inhabitants of Geneva, l hope.) will 
not take it in evil part, that the faultineſs of their 
people heretofore is by us fo far laid open, as their 
own learned guides and paſtors have thought ne- 
ceſfary to diſcover it unto the world: for out of their 


books and writings it is, that I have collected this 


whole narration, to the end it might thereby ap- 
pear in what ſort amongſt them that diſcipline was 
| Planted, for which ſo much contention. is raiſed 
amongſt - ourſelves, The reaſons which moved 
Calvin herein to be ſo earneſt, was, as Beza him- 
ſelf teſtifieth, © for that he ſaw how. needful theſe 


bridles were to be put in the jaws of that city,” - 


That which by wiſdom he faw to be requilite for 
that people, was by great wiſdom compaſſe d: but 
wiſe men are men, and the truth is truth. That 


which Calvin did for eftabliſhment of. his diſcipline 


ſeemeth more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it when eſtabliſh- 


ed. Nature worketh in us all a love to our own - 


d 4 counſels: 
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gounſels: the contradiction of others is a fan to 
inflame that love: our love ſet on fire to maintain 


that Which once we have done, ſharpeneth the wit 
to diſpute, to argue, and by all means to reaſon 


for it. Wherefore a marvel it were, if a man of 
ſo great capacity, having ſuch incitements to make 


him deſirous of all kind of furtherances unto his 


cauſe, could not efpy in the whole ſeripture of 
God, ſomething which might breed at the leaſt a pro- 
bable opinion of likelihood, that divine authori- 
ty itſelf was the ſame way ſomewhat. inclinable : 
and all which the wit, even of Calvin, was able 
from thence to draw, by ſifting the very utmoſt 
ſentence and ſyllable, is no more, than that certain 


ſpeeches there are, ' which to him did ſeem to intimate, 


that all chriſtian churches ought to have their elderſhips 
endued with power of excommunication ; and that a part 
of thoſe elderſbips every where ſhould be choſen out from 
among ft the laity, after that form which himſelf bad 
framed Geneva unto. But what argument are ye 
able to ſhew, whereby it was ever proved by Cal- 
vin, that any one ſentence of ſcripture doth neceſſa- 
rily enforce theſe things, or the reſt wherein your 
opinion concurreth with his againſt the orders of 
your own church? We ſhould be injurious to vir- 


tue itſelf, if we did derogate from them whom 
their induſtry hath made great. Two things of 


principal moment there are, which have derſerved- 
ly procured him honour throughout the world: 
the one, his exceeding pains in compoling the in- 


ſtitutions of chriſtian religion; the other, his no 
leſs induſtrious travels for expoſition of holy ſcrip- 


ture, according unto the ſame inſtitutions. In 


9 


— 


1 
which two things, whoſoever they were that after 
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him beſtowed their labour, he gained the advan- 


tage of prejudice againſt them, if they gainſaid, 
and of glory above them, if they conſented. His 
writings, publiſned after the queſtion about the 
diſcipline was once begun, omit not any the leaſt 
occaſion of extolling the uſe and ſingular neceſſity 
thereof. Of what account the maſter of ſentences 
was in the church of Rome, the ſame and more 
amongſt the preachers of reformed churches Cal- 
vin had purchaſed: ſo that the perfect divines 
were judged they, which were ſkilfulleſt in Cal- 
vin's writings, his books almoſt the very cannon 
to judge both doctrine and diſcipline by: French 
churches, both under others abroad, and at home 
in their own country, all caſt according to that 
mold which Calvin had made. The church of 
Scotland, in erecting the fabric of the reforma- 
tion, took the ſelf-· ſame pattern; till at length 
the diſcipline which was at the firſt ſo weak, that 
without the ſtaff of their approbation, who were 
not ſubject unto it themſelves, it had not brought 
others under ſubjection, began now to challenge 
univerſal obedience, and to enter into open con- 
flict with thoſe very churches, which in deſperate 
extremity had been relievers of it. To one of thoſe 
churches which lived in moſt peaceable ſort, and 
abounded as well with men for their learning in 
other profeſſions ſingular, as alſo with divines whoſe 
equals were not elſewhere to be found, a church 
ordered by Gualters diſcipline, and not by that 


which Geneva adoreth. Unto this church of 


Heidelburgh there * one who, craving leave 
to 


© 4 
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to diſpute publicly, defended, with open diſdain 
of their government, that to * a miniſter, with his 


14 elderſhip, power is given by the law of God to 
Fs excommunicate whomſoever, yea even kings and 
| | 


4 14 princes themſelves.” Here were the ſeeds fown of 
9408 that controverſy which ſprang up between Beza 
1 j [ and Eraſtus about the manner of excommunication, 
| bp | whether there ought to be in all churches an el- 
1 derſhip having power to excommunicate, and a. 


part of that elderſhip to be of neceſſity certain, 
choſen out from amongſt the laity for that pur- 
poſe. In which diſputation they have, as to me 
it ſeemeth, divided very equally the truth between 
them: Beza moſt truly maintaining the neceſſity 
of excommunication ; Eraſtus as truly, the non- 
neceſſity of lay elders to be miniſters thereof: 
| Amongſt ourſelves, there was in king Edward's 
days ſome queſtion moved, by reaſon of a few 
mens ſerupuloſity, touching certain things. And 
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Ul beyond ſeas, of them which fled in the days of 
4 queen Mary, ſome contentirg themſelves abroad 
171 with the uſe of their own ſervice- book, at home 


authorized before their departure out of the realm, 
others liking better the common prayer- book of 
the church of Geneva tranſlated ; thoſe ſmaller 
contentions before begun were by this means 
ſomewhat encreaſed. Under the happy reign of 
her majeſty queen Elizabeth, the greateſt matter 
conrended for was the wearing of the cap and fur- 
plice, till there came admonitions directed unto | 
the high court of parliament, by men who, con- 
cealing their names, thought it glory enough to 
diſcover their minds and —— which now 


Were 


= 
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were univerſally bent, even againſt all the orders 
and laws, wherein this church is found uncon· 
formable to the platform of Geneva. 
the defender of which admonitions; all that l mean 
to ſay is but this: © there will come a time, hen 
three words uttered with charity and meekneſs 


ſhall receive a far more bleſſed reward, than'three- 
thouſand volumes written with diſdainful ſharp- 
neſs of wit.” But the manner of mens writings 
muſt not alienate our hearts from the truth, if it 
appear they have the truth; as the followers of the 
ſame defender do think he hath; and in that per- 
ſuaſion they follow him no otherwiſe than himſelf 
doth Calvin, Beza, and others, with the like per- 
ſuaſion that they in this cauſe had the truth, We: 
being as fully perſuaded otherwiſe, it reſteth, that 
ſome kind of REO AE 
is in error. 
The firſt mean whereby nature teacheth men to 

judge good from evil, as well in laws as in other 
things, is the force of their on difcretion: here- 
unto therefore St. Paul referreth oftentimes his 
own ſpeech, to be conſidered of by them that heard 
him. I ſpeak as to them which have underſianding, 
judge ye what I ſay. Again afterward, Judge in 
your ſelves, is it comely that a. woman ſbould pray un- 
covered? The exerciſe of this kind of judgment, 
our Saviour requireth in the Jews. In them of 
Bercea, the ſcripture commendeth it. Finally, 
whatſoever we do, if our own ſecret judgment 
conſent not unto it as good and fit to be done, the 
doing of it to us is fin, although the thing itſelf ov 
allowable, St. Paul's rule 1 y is, Let 
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every man in bis own mind be fully perſuaded of that | 
thing which be either alloweth or doth. Some things 
ae to familiar and plain, that truth from falſhood 
and good from evil is moſt eaſily diſcerned in 
them; even by men of no deep capacity. - And of 
that nature, for the moſt part, are things abſolute- 
ly unto all mens falvation neceſſary, either to be 
held or denied, either to be done or avoided. For 
which cauſe St. Auguſtine acknowlegeth, that they. 
are not only ſet down, but alſo plainly ſet down in 
ſcripture : ſo that he which heareth or readeth, 
may without any great difficulty underſtand. Other 
things alſo there are belonging (though in a lower 
degree of importance) unto the offices of chriſtian 
men; which, becauſe they are more obſcure, more: 
intricate and hard to be judged of, therefore God 
hath appointed ſome to. ſpend their whole time 
principally in the ſtudy of things divine, to the 
end that in theſe more doubtful caſes, Weir un- 
derſtanding might be a light to direct others, © If 
the underſtanding, power, or faculty of the ſoul 
be (faith the grand phyſician Galen) like unto 
bodily fight, not of equal ſharpneſs in all, what 
can be more convenient, than that, even as the 
dark ſighted man is directed by the clear; about 
things viſible, ſo likewiſe in matters of deeper 
reaſoning, the wiſe in heart do ſhew the ſimple 
where his way lieth?“ In our doubtful caſes of 
law, what man is there who ſeeth not how requi- 
ſite it is, that profeſſors of ſkill in that faculty be 
our directors? So it is in all other kinds of know- 
lege, and even in this kind likewiſe, the Lord hath 


elt appointed, that the prieft's lips ſhould preſerve 
Lis knowlege, 
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| knowlege, and that other men ſhould. ſeek the truth at 
his mouth,” becauſe he is the meſſenger of the "Lord of 
Hoſts. Gregory Nazienzen, offended at the peo 
ple's too great preſumption | in controling the judg- 


ment of them to whom in ſuch caſes they ſnould 


have rather ſubmitted their own, ſeeketh by earneſt 
entreaty to ſtay: them within their bounds. * Pres 
ſume not, ye that are ſheep, to make youſelves 
guides of them that ſhould guide you; neither 


ſeek ye to overſlip the fold which: they about you - 


have pitched: it ſufficeth-for your part, if ye can 
well frame yourſelves to be ordered; take not 
upon you to judge yourſelves, nor to make them 
ſubject to your laws, who ſhould be a law to you = 


for God is_not a God of ſedition and confuſion, 


but of order and of peace.“ But ye will ſay, that 
if the guides of the people be blind, the common 
| ſort. of men muſt not cloſe up their own eyes, and 
be led by the conduct of ſuch : if /the-prieſt be 
partial in the law, the flock muſt not therefore de- 
part from the ways of ſincere truth, and in ſim- 
plicity yield to be followers of him for his place 
ſake and office over them: which thing, though - 
in itſelf moſt true, is in your defence notwithſtand- 
ing weak; becauſe the matter wherein ye think 
that ye ſee and imagine that your ways are ſincere, -. 
is of far deeper conſideration than any one amongſt 
five hundred of you conceiveth. Let the vulgar 
fort among you know, chat there is not the leaſt 
branch of the cauſe, wherein they are ſo reſolute 
but to the trial of it, a great deal more appertain- 

eth, than their imagination dotii reach unto. I 
write not this in diſgrace of the ſimpleſt that way 


given, 


U 
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given, but I would gladly they knew the na- 
ture of that cauſe wherein they think themſelves 
thoroughly inſtructed, and are not: by means 
- whereof they daily run themſelves, without feeling 
their own hazard, upon the drift of the apoſtle's 
ſentence againſt evil ſpeakers, as touching things 
wherein they are ignorant. If it be granted a 
thing uulawful for private men, not called unto 
public conſultation, to diſpute which is the beſt 
' ſtate of civil policy (with a defire of bringing in 

ſome other kind than that under which they al- 
ready live, for of ſuch diſputes, I take it, his mean- 
ing was; if it be a thing confeſſed, that of ſuch 
queſtions they cannot determine without rafhneſs, 
inaſmuch as a great part of them conſiſteth in 


ſpecial circumſtances, and for one kind as many | 


reaſons may be brought as for another; is there 
any reaſon in the world, why they ſhould better 
judge what kind of government ecclefiaſtical is 
the fitteſt? for in the civil ſtate more inſight, and 
in thoſe affairs more experience a great deal, muſt 
needs be granted them, than in this they can poſ- 
ſibly have. When they which write in e of 
your diſcipline, and commend it unto the higheſt, 
not in the leaſt cunning manner, are, forced not- 
withſtanding to acknowlege, that with whom the 
truth is, they know not, they are not certain; , what 
certainty of knowlege can the multitude bave 
thereof? Weigh what doth move the common 
fort ſo much to favour this innovation, and it ſhall 
ſoon appear unto you, that the force of particular 
reaſons, which for your ſeveral opinions alleged, 

1 a thing whereof the multitude never did nor 


could 
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could ſo conſider, as to be therewith wholly carried; 
but certain general inducements are uſed to make 
faleable your cauſe in groſs : and when once men 
have caſt a fancy towards it, any flight declaration 
of ſpecialties will ſerve to lead forward mens in- 
clinable and prepared minds. The method of 
winning the people's affection unto à general lik- 
ing of the cauſe (for q they term it) hath been 
this; firſt, in the heafing of the multitude, the 
faults, eſpecially of higher ſtations, are ripped up 
with exceeding great ſeverity and ſharpneſs of 
reproof; which being oftentimes done, begetteth 
a marvellous good opinion of integrity, zeal, and 
holineſs, to ſuch conſtant reprovers of ſin, as by 
| likelihood would never be fo much offended at 
that which is evil, unleſs themſelves were ſingu- 


larly good. The next thing hereunto is, to im- | 


pute all faults and corruptions, wherewith the 
world aboundeth, unto the kind of eccleſiaſtical . 
government eftabliſhed : wherein, as befote by re- 
proving faults, they purchaſed unto themſelves, 
with the multitude, a name to be virtuous ;/ ſo by 
finding out this kind of cauſe, they obtain to be 
judged wiſe above others: whereas, in truth, they 
might impute, with like ſhew of reaſon unto the 
form of Jewiſh government which the Lord him 
ſelf (they all confeſs) did eftabliſh, thoſe faults 
which the prophets condemn in the government 
of that commonwealth ; as well as to the Engliſh 
kind of eccleſiaſtical government, | (whereof alſo 
God himſelf, though in another ſort, is author) 
they attribute thoſe ſtains and blemiſhes that are 


| Gen in our ſtate; which ſpringing from the 1 
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of human frailty and corruption, not only are, but 


have been always more or leſs, yea, and (for any 
thing we know to the contrary) will be to the 
world's end complained of, what form of govern- 


ment ſoever take place. Having got thus much 
ſway in the hearts of men, a third ſtep is, to pro- 
poſe their own form of church government as the 
| evils; and to adorn 


only ſovereign remedy of 
it with all the glorious tit 
it i 


that may be, and as 


when poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontent at things 


preſent, to imagine that any thing (the virtue whereof . 


they hear commended) would help them; but 
that moſt, which they leaſt have tried. The 


fourth degree of inducements is, by. faſhioning „ 
the very notions and conceits of mens minds in 
ſuch ſort, that when they read the ſcripture, 
they may think that every thing ſoundeth to- 


wards the advancement of that diſcipline, and to 


4 : 


e nature of men that have ſick bodies, ſo 
likewiſe is it the crazedneſs of the people's minds; 


the utter diſgrace of the contrary. Pythagoras, by 5 


bringing up his ſcholars in the ſpeculative know- 
lege of numbers, made their conceits therein ſo 
ſtrong, that when they came to the contemplation | 
of things natural, they imagined that in every + 
particular thing, they even beheld, as it were with 
their eyes, how the elements of number gave 


eſſence and being to the works of nature; a thing 
in reaſon impoſſible: which notwithſtanding, thro” 


their misfaſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them 
no leſs certain, than if nature had written it in the 


very foreheads f all the creatures of God. When 


they of the farilly of love have it once in their 


heads, 
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heads, that Chriſt doth not ſignify any one perſon, 
but a quality whereof many are partakers; that 
to be raiſed, is nothing elſe but to be regenerated, 
or endued with the faid quality; and that When 
ſeparation of them which have it, from them which 
have it not, is here made, this is judgment: hom 
plainly do they imagine, that the ſcripture every 
where ſpeaketh in the favour of that ſect? And 
aſſuredly, the very cauſe which maketh the ſimple 
and ignorant to think they even ſee: how the word 
of God runneth currently on your fide, is, that 
their minds are foreſtalled, and their imaginations - 
perverted beforehand, by being taught, that an 
elder doth ſignify a layman, admitted only to the 
office of rule or government in the church, a doc- 
tor, one which may only teach, and neither preach 
nor adminiſter the ſacraments; a deacon, one 
which hath the charge of the alms-box, and of no- 
thing elſe : that the ſceptre, the rod, the throne and 
kingdom of Chriſt, are a form of government 
only by paſtors, elders, doctors and deacons: that 
by myſtical reſemblance, Mount Sion and Jeruſa- 
lem are the churches which admit, Samaria and 
Babylon the churches which refuſe the ſaid form 
of government. And in like ſort they are taught. 
to apply all things ſpoken of repairing the walls 
and decayed parts of the city and temple of God, 
by Eſdras, Nehemiah, and the reſt : as if purpoſe- 
ly the Holy Ghoſt had therein meant to fore- 
ſignify what the authors of admonitions to the | 
parliament, of ſupplications to the council, of pe- 
titions to her majeſty, and of ſuch other like 
writs, ſhould either do or ſuffer m behalf of this 
e eier 
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their catifſe. From hence they proceed deo an 
higher point, which is the perſüading of men, 


credulou and over- capable of ſuch pleaſing errors, 
that it is the ſpecial, illumination of the Holy 


Ghoſt, whereby they diſcern thoſe things in the 


word, which others reading, yet diſcern them not. 
Dearly beloved, ſaith St. John, give not credit - anto 
every ſpirit, There are but two ways whereby 
the ſpirit leadeth men into all truth, the one extra- 
ordinary, the other cotimon; the one befonging 
but unto ſome few, the other extending itfelf unto 
all that are of God; the one, "that which We Call 


by a ſpecial divine excellency revelation, the other 


reaſon : if the ſpirit by ſuch revelation have diſco- 


$7 


vered unto them the ſecrets of that diſcipline out 


of ſcripture, they muſt profeſs themifelyes'tobe'all 


(even men, women, and children) prophets: or if 
reaſon be the hand ' whith the ſpirit hat fed 
them by, foraſtmuch as perſuaſions grounded 
upon reaſon are either weaker or ſtronget, aceor- 
ding to the force of thoſe Teaſons whereupon the 
ſame are grounded, they muſt every of them, 
from the greateſt to the leaſt, be able for Every 
"ſeveral article to ſhew ſome ſpecial reaſon, as 
ſtrong as their perſuaſton therein is earneſt: other- 
wiſe how can it be, but that ſome q ther ſine ws 


there are, from which that overplus of ſtrength in 


perſuaſion doth ariſe? Moſt Tare it is, that when 
jt mens affeAions do frame their opinions, they dre 
in defence of error more Earrieſt a rent dea than 


(for 


F 


{far the moſt part) ſound believers are jn the 
maintenance of truth apprehended according to 
the nature of that evidence which ſcripture yield- 
eh, which being in ſome things plain, as in the 
prineiples of chriſtian doctrine, in ſome things, as. 
in theſe. matters of diſcipline, more dark and 
doubtful, frameth corre{pondently that inward | 
aflent which God's moſt gracious ſpirit worketh 
by it, as by his effectual inſtrument, It is ale 
therefore the fervent carneſtneſs of their perſugſi. 
on, but the ſoundneſs of thoſe reaſons whereupon 
the ſame is built, which muſt declare their opini- 
ons in theſe things to have been wrought by the 
Holy Ghoſt, and not by the fraud of that evil 
Jpirit which is, even in his illuſions, ſtrong. After 
l i of 4. , 5 \ e 
that the faney of the common fort hath once 
thoroughly. apprehended the ſpirit to be author 
of their perſuaſions concerning diſcipline, then, js 
joſtilled into their hearts, that the ſame ſpirit 
leading men into this opinion, doth thereby ſeal 
them to be God's children; and that, as the ſtate 
of the times now ſtandeth, the moſt ſpecial token 
to know them that are God's own from athers, 
is an carneſt affeQion that way. This hath bred 
bigh terms of ſeparation between ſuch and the 
reſt of the world ; whereby the one ſort are named 
the brethrep, the godly, and fo forth; the other, 
worldings, time-ſervers, pleaſers of men, not. of 
God, with ſych- like. Let any mig of contrary 
opinion open his mouth 10 perſuade them, 42 
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cloſe up their eats, his reaſons they weigh not, allis 
| anſwered with rehearſal of the words of John, we 
are of God, he that knoweth God, Beureth us; as for 
the refl, ye are of the world; for this etl : 82 
pomp and vanity it is that ye Heut, and the world, 
whoſe ye are, beareth you : which cloak ſitteth no 
leſs fit on the back of their cauſe, than of the ana- 
baptiſts, when the dignity, authority, and honour 
of God's magiſtrates is upheld againſt them. Shew 
theſe eagerly affected men their inability to judge 
of ſuch matters, their anſwer i is, © God hath choſen 
the ſimple.” Convince them of folly, and that ſo 
plainly, that very children upbraid them with it, 
they have their bucklers of like defence, « Chriſt's 
own apoſtle was accounted mad : the beſt men 
|  evermore by the ſentence of the world have been 
' Judged to be out of their right minds.” When in- 
ſtruction doth them no good, let them feel but 
the leaſt degree of moſt mercifully tempered ſe- 
verity, they faſten on the head of the Lord's 
6 vicegerents here on earth, whatſoever they any 
where find uttered againft the cruelty of blood- 
thirſty men ; and to themſelves they draw all the 
ch ſcripture hath in the favour of 
N innocency perſecuted for the truth; yea, they are 
of their due and deſerved ſufferings no leſs proud 
than thoſe antient diſturbers to whom St. Auguſ- 
tine writethy ſaying, © Martyrs, rightly ſo named, 
are they, not which ſuffer for their diſorder, and 
for the ungodly breach they have made of chriſtian 


24 unity, 


unity, but which for 1 fake are * 
cuted; for Agar alſo ſuffered perſecution at the 
hands of Sarah, wherein ſhe which did impoſe 
was holy, and ſhe unrighteous which did bear the 
burthen. In like fort, with the thieves was the 
Lord himſelf crucified ; but they who were matched 
in the pain which they ſuffered, were in the cauſe 
of their ſufferings disjoined ; if, that muſt needs 
be a true church which doth endure perſecution, 
and not that which perſecuteth, let them aſk”of 
the apoſtle, What church Sarah did repreſent, 
when ſhe held her maid in affliction? for even 
our mother which is free, the heavenly Jeruſalem, 
that is to ſay, the true church of God, was, as he 
doth affirm, prefigured in that very woman, by 
whom the bond-maid was ſo ſharply handled. Al- 
though, if all things be thoroughly ſcanned, ſhe did 
in truth more perſecute Sarah by proud reſiſtance, 
than Sarah her by ſeverity of puniſhment.” _ 
| Wherefore, to come unto you, whoſe judgment 
is a lanthorn of direction for all the reſt, A very 
ſtrange thing ſure it were, that ſuch a diſcipline as 
ye ſpeak of ſhould be taught by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles in the word of God, and no church ever have 
found it out or received it until this preſent time! 
contrariwiſe, that the government againſt which 
ye bend | yourſelves ſhould be obſerved every 
where throughout all generations and ages of the 
cariftian world, and no church ever perceive the 
word of God to be againſt it. We require you to 
"VOY . 
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find out but one church upon the face of the Whole 
earth, that hath been ordered by your diſcipline, 

or hath n6t been ordered by ours, that is to ay, 
by epiſcopal government, ſince the time that the 
bleſſed apoſtles were here converſant. Many thingy 
out of antiquity ye bring, as if the pureſt times of 
the church had obſerved the ſelf. ſame orders Which 
you require; and as thaugh your « defite were, that 
that the churches of old ſhould be patterns 2 us 
to follow, and even glaſſes, wherein we tight ſee 
the practice of that, which by you is gathered out 
of ſcripture. But the truth is, ye mean nothing 
tes. All this is done fot faſhion-ſake only; for 
ye complain of it as of an injury, that men ſhould 
be willed to ſeek for examples and patterns of go- 
vernment in any of thoſe times that have been be- 
fore. Ye plainly hold, that from the very apoſtles 
time till this preſent age, wherein yourſelves ima- 
gine ye have found out a right pattern of ſound 
diſcipline, there never was any time ſafe to be fol- 
lowed. Ye think, that he which will perfectly 
reform; muſt bring the form of church diſcipline 
unto the ſtate which then it was at; a thing nei- 
ther poſſible, nor certain, nor abſdlutely conveni- 
ent. Concerning the firſt, what was uſed in the 
apoſtles times, the ſcripture fully declareth not; 

fo that making their times the rule and canon of 
church polity, ye make a rule, which, being not 
poſſible to be fully known, is as impoſſible to be 
kepr, Again, fince the latter, even of the apoſtles 
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own zimes, had that which in the former was nat 
thought upon; in this general propoſing of the 
apoſtles times, there is no gentainty which ſhould 
be followed; eſpecially ſeeing that ye give us 
great cauſe to doubt how far ye allow thoſe times. 
Trus it is, the antienter, the better ceremonies of 
religion are : hawbeit, not abſglutely trug, and 
without exception, hut true, only ſo far forth as 
thoſe different ages do agree in the fate of thoſe 
things, for which at the firſt thoſe rites, orders ang 
ceremonies were inſtituied. In the apoſtles times 
that was harmleſs, which being now receiyed, 
would be {candalgus 35 their glcpla lands, of 
boly kiſs. Thaſe feaſts of charity, which being 
inſtituted by the apoſtles were retained in the 
church long after, are not now thought any where 
needful. What man is there of underſtanding, 
unto ham it is not manifeſt, how the way of pro- . 
viding for the clergy by tythes, the device of 
alms-houſes for the poor, the ſorting gut of the 
people into their ſeyeral paziſhes, together with 
ſundry other things which the apoſtles times 
could not have, (being gow eſtabliſhed) are much 
more gonvenient and fit for the church of Chriſt, 
than if the fame ſhould be taken away for confor- 
ity's ſake, with the antienteſt and firft times? 
The orders therefore, which were obſerved in the 
apoſtles times, are not to be urged as a rule uni- 
verſally, either ſufficient or neceffary; if they he, 
pevertheleſs n your part, it ſtill remaipeth to be 
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better proved, that the form of diſcipline, which 
ye intitle apoſtolical, was in the apoſtles times 
exerciſed ; for of this very thing ye fail, even 
touching that which ye make moſt account of, as 
being matter of ſubſtance in diſcipline, I mean, 
the power of your lay-elders, and the difference 


of your doctors from the paſtors in all churches, 
ſo that in ſome we may be bold to conclude, that 


that except theſe laſt times, which, for inſolency, 


Pride, and egregious contempt of all good order, 


are the worſt, there are none wherein ye can 
truly affirm, that the compleat form of your diſci- 
pline, or the ſubſtance thereof was practiſed. The 


evidence therefore of antiquity failing you, ye fly 


to the judgments of ſuch learned men as ſeem - 
by their writings to be of opinion, that all chri- 
ſtian churches ſhould receive your diſcipline, and 
abandon ours, wherein, as ye heap up the names 
of a number of men, not unworthy to be had in 


honour, ſo there are a number, whom when ye 


mention, although it ſerve ye to purpoſe with the 
ignorant and vulgar fort, vho meaſure by num- 
ber, and not by weight, yet ſurely they who know 
what quality and value the men are of, will think 
ye draw very near the dregs. But were they all 
of as great account as the beſt and chiefeſt 


amongſt them, with us notwithſtanding, neither 


are they, nor ought they to beof ſuch reckoning, 
that their opinion or conjecture ſhould cauſe the 
lays of the church of England to give place. 


; 
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Of peace and quietneſs there is not any wax 
poſſible, unleſs the probable voice of every entire 
ſociety or body politic over- rule all private of like 
nature in the ſame body; vhich thing effectually 
proveth, that God being author of peace, and not 
of confuſion in the church, muſt needs be au- 
thor of thoſe mens peaceable reſolutions, who con- 
cerning theſe things have determined with them- 
ſelves, to think and do as the church they are of 
decreeth, till they ſee neceſſary cauſe onlorcing 
them to the contrary, 

Nor is mine own intent any other in theſe ſeve- 
ral books of diſcourſe, than to make it appear unt 
you, that for the eccleſiaſtical laws of this land, 
we are led by great reaſon to obſerve them, and 
ye by no neceſſity bound to impugn them. It is 
part of my ſecret meaning, to draw you hereby 
into hatred, or to ſet upon the face of this cauſe 
any fairer gloſs, than the naked truth doth afford; 
but my whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſci- 
ence, and to ſhew, as near as I can, what in this 
controverſy the heart is to think, if it will follow 
the light of ſound and ſincere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice, or miſt of paſſionate af- 
fection. Wherefore, ſeeing that laws and ordi- 
nances in particular, whether ſuch as we obſerve, 
or ſuch as yourſelves would have eſtabliſhed; 
when the mind doth ſift and examine them, it muſt 
needs have often recourſe to a number of doubts 
and queſtions, about the nature, Kinds and quali- 
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ties of the laws in general, whereof, unleſs it be 


thoroughly informed, there will appear no certain» 
ty to ſtay our perſuaſion upon: I have far that 


' cauſe ſet down in the firſt place an introduction on | | 


both ſides needful. to be conſidered; declaring 
therein, what law is, how different kinds of laws 
there are, and what force they are of, according 
unto each kind. This done, becauſe ye ſuppoſe 
the laws, for which ye ſtrive, are found in ſcripture, 
but thoſe not, againſt which ye ſtrive: and upon 
this ſurmiſe are drawn to hold it as the very main 
pillar of your whole cauſe, that ſcripture ought to 
be the only rule of all our actions: and conſe- 
quently, that the church orders which we obſerve, 
being not commanded in fcripture, are offenſive 
and diſpleaſing unto God. I have ſpent the ſecond 
book in ſifting of this point, which ſtandeth with 
you for the firſt and chiefeſt principle whereon ye 
build. Whereunto the next in degree is, that as 
God will have always a church upon earth, while 
the world doth continue, and that church ſtand in 
need of government, of which government it be- 
hoveth himſelf to be both the author and teacher: 
fo it cannot ſtand with duty, that man ſhould ever 
preſume in any wiſe to change and alter the ſame, 
and therefore, that in ſcripture there muſt -of ne- 
ceflity be found ſome particular form of eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity, the laws whereof admit not any kind of 
alteration, The firſt three books being thus end- 


ed, the fourth proceedeth from the general —— 
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and foutidations of your cauſe, unto your general 
zecuſätions againſt us, as having in the orders of 
our church (for fo you ptetend) corrupted the 
tight fortn of church polity, with manifold popiſh 
fites and ceremonies, which certain reformed 
churches have baniſhed from atnongft thetn, and 
have thereby given us ſuch examples, as (you 
think) we ought to follow, This your affertion 
hath herein drawn us to make fearch, whether 
theſe be juſt exceptions againſt the cuſtoms of our 
church, when ye plead, that they are the fame 
which the rich of Rome hath, or that they are 
not the ſame which ſome other reformed churches 
have deviſed. Of thoſe fout books which temain, 
and are beftowed about the ſpecialties of that 
cauſe which lieth in controverſy, the firft examin- 
eth the cauſes by you alleged, wherefore the pub- 
lic duties of chriſtian religion, as our prayers, our 
ſacraments, and the reſt, ſhould not be ordered 
in ſuch fort, as with us they are; nor that power 
whereby the perſons of men are conſecrated unto 
the mihiſtry, be diſpoſed of in ſuch manner, as the 
laws of this church do allow. The ſecond and 
third are concerning the power of juriſdiction; the 
one, whether laymen, ſuch as your governing el- 
ders are, ought in all congregations for ever to be 
inveſted with that power? The other, whether 
biſhops may have that power over other paſtors, 
and therewithal that honour which with us they 
have? And becauſe, beſides the power of order, 

which 
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which all conſecrated perſons have, and the power 
of juriſdiction, which neither they all, nor they 
only hade: there is a third power, a power of 
eccleſiaſtical dominion communicable, as we think, 


unto perſons not eccleſiaſtical, and moſt fit to be 


reſtrained unto the prince our ſovereign com- 


mander over the whole body politic. The eighth 


book we have allotted unto this queſtion, and have 
ſifted therein your objections againſt thoſe pre- 
eminences royal which thereunto appertain. Thus 
have I laid before you the brief of theſe my tra- 
vels, and preſented under your view the limits of 
that cauſe litigated between us; the whole entire 
body whereof being thus compact, it ſhall be no 
troubleſome thing for any man to find each parti- 
cular controverſy's reſting place, and the coherence 
it hath with thoſe things, either on which! it de- 
pendeth, or which depend on it. 

The caſe fo ſtanding therefore, my brethren, as 
it doth, the wiſdom of governors ye muſt not 
blame, in that they further alſo forecaſting the 
manifold ſtrange and dangerous innovations, which 
are more than likely to follow, if your diſcipline 
ſhould take place, have for that cauſe thought it 
hitherto a part of their duty to withſtand your 
endeavours that way; the rather, for that they 
have ſeen already ſome ſmall beginnings of the 
fruits thereof, in them, who concurring with you 
in judgment about the neceſlity of that diſcipline, 
have adventured without more ado to ſeparate 


themſelves 
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chemſelves from the reſt of the church, and to put 
your ſpeculations | in execution. "Theſe mens ha- 
ſtineſs the warier ſort of you doth not commend; 
ye wiſh they had held themſelves longer in, and 
not ſo dangerouſly flown abroad before the fea- 
thers of the cauſe had been grown': their error 
with merciful terms ye reprove, naming them 
in great waeren of mind, your pow = 
thren. 

What will grow bret ſuch errors as go taſked 
under the cloak of divine authority, impoſſible it is 
that ever the wit of man ſhould imagine, till time 
have brought forth the fruits of them: for which 
cauſe it behoveth wiſdom to fear the ſequels there- 
of, even beyond all apparent cauſe to fear. Theſe 
men, in whoſe mouths at the firſt ſounded-nothing 
but only mortification of the fleſh; were come at 
the length to think they might lawfully have 
their ſix or ſeven wives a- piece: they which at the 
firſt thought judgment and juſtice itſelf to be mer- 


Cileſs cruelty, accounted at the length their own 


hands ſanctified with being imbrued in chriſtian 
blood: they who at the firſt were wont to beat down 
all dominion, and to urge againſt poor conſtables, 
kings of nations, had at the length hoch conſuls and 
kings of their own erection amongft themſelves : 
Finally, they which could not brock at the firſt, 
that any man ſhould ſeek, no not by law, the re- 
covery of goods injuriouſly taken or with-held 

| from him; were grown at the laſt to think they 
2 could 
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could not offer unto God more acceptable ſacti- 
fice, than by turning their adverſaries elean out of 
bouſe and home, and by enriching themſelves with 
all kind of ſpoil and pillage; which thing being 
laid to their charge, they had in readineſs their 
anſwer, that now the time was come, when, ac 
cording to our Saviour's promiſe, the mae chat 
muft inberit the earth, and that their title hereunto 
was the ſame which the righteous Iſraelites had 
unto the goods of the wicked Egyptians, Where- 
fore, if ye any thing reſpect their error, who being 
perſuaded even as ye are, have gone further upon 
that perſuaſion than ye allow, the beſt and ſafeſt 
away for you, my dear brethren, is, to call your 
feeds paſt to a new reckoning, to re- examine the 
cauſe ye have taken in hand, and try it even point 
by point, argument by argument, with all the di- 
gent exactneſs ye can, to lay aſide the gall df 
that bitterneſs wherein your minds have hitherto 
over-abounded, and with meekneſs to ſearch the 
truth; think ye are men, deem it not impeſſible 
for you to err. Sift impartially your own hearts, 
whether it be force of reaſon, or vehemency of 
Affection, which hath bred, and ſtill doth feed 
theſe opinions in you. If truth doth any where 
-manifeſt itſelf, ſeek not to ſmother it with gloſſing 
deluſion, acknowlege the greatneſs thereof, and 
think it your beſt victory, when the ſame Nong 
prevail over you. FOR 
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That ye have been earneſt in ſpeaking or wti- 
ting again and again the contrary way, ſhould be 
yo blemifh'or diſcredit at all unto: you. Amongſt 
ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains'of $t. 
Auguſtine harh brought forth, what one hath got = 
ten him greater love, commendation, and honour, 
than the book wherein he carefully collecteth his on 
overſights, and fineereſy condenmeth them ? Many 
ſperches there are of Job, whereby his wiſdom 
and other virttes may appear; but the glory uf 
an ingenuous mind he hath purchaſed by theſe 
words only: Behold, I will lay mine bund un my 
mouth, I have ſpoken once, yet will I not therefore 
maintain argument ; yea twice, howbeit for that cauſe 
further 1 will not proceed. Far more comfort it 
were for us (ſo ſmall is the joy we take in theſe 
ſtrifes) to labour under the ſame yoke,” as men 
that look for the ſame eternal reward of their la- 
bours, to be joined with you in bands of indiſ- 
ſoluble love and amity, to live as if, our perſons 
being many, our ſouls were but one, rather than 
in ſuch diſmembered ſort, to ſpend our few and 
wretched days in a tedious perſecution of weari- 
ſome contentions ; the end whereof, if they have 
not ſome ſpeedy end, will be heavy even on both 
ſides. | | 
But our truſt in the Almighty is, that with us 
contentions are now at their higheſt float, and that 
the day will come (for what cauſe of deſpair is 
there?) when the paſſions of former enmity being 
allayed, 
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allayed, we ſhall with ten times redoubled tokens 
of our unfeignedly reconciled love, ſhew. ourſelves 
each towards other the ſame which Joſeph and the 
brethren of Joſeph were at the time of their inter- 
view in Egypt. Our comfortable expectation and 
moſt thirſty deſire whereof, what man ſoever 
amongſt you ſhall any way help to ſatisfy (as we 
truly hope there is no one amongſt you but ſome 
way or other will) the bleſſings of the God of 
peace, both in this world, and in the world to 
come, be upon him more than the ſtars of the 

Armament in number. | |; 
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Concerning Laws and their ſeveral Kindsi in genera. 


C HA 15 5 
The Cauſe of writing this general Dijcouh. 


F E that goeth about to perſuade a n ; 
that they are not ſo well governed as they 


- . ought to be, ſhall never want attentive and 
favourable. hearers: becauſe ſuch as openly reprove 
ſuppoſed diſorders of ſtate, are conſidered as prinei- 
pal friends to the common benefit of all, and as men 
of ſingular freedom of mind. Under this plauſible 
colour, whatſoever they utter paſſeth for good _ 
current. | 
On the other ſide, he who indertakath the vindi- 
cation of things already eſtabliſhed, hath to contend 
with many heavy prejudices deeply rooted in mens 
hearts, who think that herein he ſerves: the time, 
and that he ſpeaks in favour of the preſent Og be- 
| B cauſe 
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allayed, we ſhall with ten times redoubled tokens 
of our unfeignedly reconciled love, ſhew. ourſelves 
each towards other the ſame which Joſeph and the 
brethren of Joſeph were at the time of their inter- 


view in Egypt. Out comfortable expectation and 
moſt thirſty deſire whereof, what man ſoever 


amongſt you ſhall any way help to ſatisfy. (as we 
truly hope there 1s no one amongſt you but ſome 


way or other will) the bleſſings of the, God of 
peace, both in this world, and in the world to 
come, be upon him more than the ſtars of the 


Armament in number. 
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C HA F. 4 
The Cauſe of writing this general Diſcourſe. 


E that goeth 8 to perſuade a e 4 
that they are not ſo well governed as they 


ought to be, ſhall never want attentive and 
favourable: hearers: becauſe ſuch as openly reprove 
ſuppoſed diſorders of ſtate, are conſidered as prinei- 
pal friends to the common benefit of all, and as men 
of ſingular freedom of mind. Under this plauſible _ 
Neue whatſoever they utter paſſeth for good and 
current. 

On the other ſide, he who indertaketh the vindi 

cation of things already eſtabliſhed, hath to contend 
with many. heavy prejudices deeply rooted in mens 
hearts, who think that herein he ſerves: the time, 
and that he ſpeaks in favour of the preſent ſtate; be- 
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caufe that from thence he holds or expects prefer- 
ment. Beſides, men commonly know the manifold 
defects whereunto every kind of government is ſub- 
ject; but the ſecret obſtructions and difficulties, 


which in public proceedings are innumerable and in- 


evitable, they have not ordinarily the judgment, to 
conſider. We muſt therefore prepare ourſelves to 
bear ſuch exceptions, as men ſo averted before- 
hand uſually take againft that information, which 
they are loth ſhould be popred into their minds, 
And if any complain of obſcurity in any part of that 
which we ſhall ſpeak in this preſent cauſe, they muſt 
conſider, that in theſe matters it eometh no other- 
wiſe to paſs, than in ſundry the works, both of art 


and alſo of nature, where that which hath! greateſt 
force, in the very things which we ſee, is, notwith- 


99 


ſtanding, 7/2IF oftentimes nat ſeen. The ſtatelineſs 


of houſes and the goodlinels of trees delight the eye, 


while that foundation which beareth up the one, 
and that root which miniſtreth life and nouriſhment 
to the other, is in the boſom of the earth concealed, 
In like manner, the grounds and firſt original 
cauſes of thoſe good laws, under which men hve 
with delight and comfort, are unknown to the oor 
part of them, 

But when they who withdraw their PR FAR 
pretend, that the laws which they ſhould obey are 
corrupt and vitious — for better examination. of 
their quality, it behoveth the very foundation and 


root, the higheſt well-fpring and fountain af them 


to be diſcovered : which, becauſe we are not often» 
times accuſtomed to do—when we do it, the: pains 
we take are a great deal more needful than aceept- 
ye" Howbein, we ſhould draw men from 

| thoſe 
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thoſe beaten paths wherewith they have dei vo 
ed—yet thoſe parts, which, by reaſon of newnels, 
may ſeem dark; intricate, and unfamiliar, will not 
be without their proper uſe in the end; if mens 
judgments do but hold themſelves in ſuſpenſe, as 
touching our mote general meditations, till, in ordet, 
they have peruſed the reſt that follow. For! have 
endeavoured throughout the body of this whole diſ- 
courſe, that every former part might give ſtrength 
unto all that enſue, and that every latter might afford 
fore light unto all before; ſo that what may ſeem 
dark at firſt, will afterwards be found more plain, 
even as the latter particular deciſion will appear, 1 
donbt not, more. ſtrong when the other l have 
been read before. BY 
Since the laws of the Guck, hated for ſo 
many ages together, we have been guided in " 
exerciſe of true religion, and the ſervice of the true 
God - fince our rites, cuſtoms, and orders of ee- 
cleſiaſtical government are called in queſtion be- 
hold, we offer them all unto the trial and judgment 
of the whole world; heartily beſeeching Almighty 
God, whom we defire to ſerve according to his own 
will, that both we and others (all kind of partial af- 
fection being clean laid aſide) may have eyes to ſee; 
and hearts to embrace the things, that, in his ſight, 
are moſt acceptable. And becauſe the point about 
which we ſtrive, is the quality of our laws Our firſt 
entrance ſhall be with conſideration of the nature of 
law in general, and of that law which giveth life 
unto all the reſt that are commendable, juſt, and 
good; namely, the law whereby the. eternal God 
himſelf doth work. Proceeding from hence to 
| the law, firſt of nature, then of ſcripture, we-fhall 
| B 2 have 
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have the eaſier acceſs unto thoſe things which-come | 


after to be debated, concerning the particular cauſe 
and queſtion which we haye in hand, 


CHAP. hs 


of 5A Law which God, Fon: before the Begins 
ning, bath ſet for himſelf to do all Things by. 


N all the things that are, there is ſome kind of | 
operation, but in none of them is that operation 
violent or accidental. Neither doth any of them 
begin to exerciſe the ſame without ſome fore- con 
ceived end for which it worketh; That which doth 
aſſign unto each thing the kind, that which doth 
moderate the force and power, that which doth ap- 
point the form and meaſure of working, the ſame 
we term, a law: ſo that no certain end could ever ; 
be attained, unleſs the actions which are to effect 
that end were regular, i. e. were made ſuitable, fit, 
and correſpondent unto that end, by ſome canon, 
rule, or law: which thing doth firſt take place, 
even in the works of God himſelf.” All things there- | 
fore, having their beginning and being, by a volun- 
tary purpoſe of God, and being ſubject to him, as 
their author and ſuperiot, do work according to his 
eternal decree. The wiſe and learned among the 
very heathens themſelves have all acknowleged ſome 
firſt cauſe, whereupon originally the being of all 
things dependeth, and they have always ſpoken of 
that cauſe, as an agent which, knowing what and 
why it worketh ; obſerveth in working, a moſt exact 
order or law. Thus much is ſignified by that which 
Homer mentioneth, A1@-3' re Hehe Jupiler's coun 
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fel was accompliſbed. As much is acknowleged by 
| Mercurius 
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Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, T., ware Kaos d Inj! 
% e Rif Myys The creator” made "the whole 
world not with hands, but by reaſon. Thus much 
is alſo confeſſed” by Anaxagoras and Plato, terming 
the maker of the world, an intellectual worker Fi- 
nally; the Stoicks, although imagining the firſt cauſe 
of all things to be fire, held nevertheleſs that the 
ſame fire having art, 005 Baer N wor Koppy? ard” 
proceed by a certain and ſet way in the making of the* 
World. They all confeſs therefore, in the courſe of 


working by that firft cauſe, that counſel is uſed, reaſoti 


followed, and a way bier ves From iich ac- 
knowleged regularity in all the works of God, it 
follows, that all things which are done by him, 
have ſome end for which they ate done, and that is 
a reaſon of his will to do them. His will had not 
inclined to create woman, but that he ſaw it could 
not be well if ſhe were not crate; It is not good that 
man ſhould be alone. That, and nothing elſe, is done 
by God, which to leave undone were not ſo good. 
Although the power of God be infinite, yet we muſt 
not expect to ſee the effects of his power other than 
limited, to correſpond unto that end for which his 
power worketh, even all things in meaſure, number, 
and weight. And notwithſtanding that we cannot al- 
ſign a proper and certain reaſon for every finite work 
of God, it muſt not be doubted but that a ſufficient 
reaſon there is, inaſmuch as he workethall things, 
Kara T1 gebe mo JeAnuarO a abre, not only according fo. 
his Own will, but he counſel of his own will.” Epheſ. 


i. 11. Wbatſoever therefore i is done with counſel 


and wiſe reſolution, hath of neceſſity ſome reaſon 
why it ſhould be done: but that law eternal, which 
God himſelf hath made to himſelf,” and thereby 
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worketh all things, whereof he is the cauſe and 
author — how ſhould either men or UI able. 
perfectly! to behold! 

Seeing therefore that acrording: to this law he: | 
workceth, of whom, through whom, and for whom 
are all things, although there ſeem unto; us con- 
fuſion and diſorder in the affairs of this preſent 
world, Tamen quia Bonus mundum rector temperat, 
redta cuncia fiert ne dubites. Let no man doubt but 
that every thing is well done, becauſe this world i is 
ruled by ſo good a guide as tranſgreſſeth not his own. 
law; than which nothing can be more abſolute, 
perfect; and juſt. And therefore. the apoſtle. St. 
Paul, ſpeaking of the counſel or that law; of God 
whereof we now ſpeak, termeth it a thing un- 
changable. This law therefore we may name eter- 
nal, being that order which God before all ages 
hath ſet down with e for e, de hes 
ogy by. | 


CHAP. ll & 8 
The Law which natural Agents . and their, 
neceſſary Manner of keeping it. 


HE learned in general do call that alſo a Jaw. 
eternal, which God with himſelf hath ſet, 
down as. expedient to be kept by all. his creatures, 
according to the ſeveral conditions wherewith he 
hath endued them. Which law receiveth, accord- 
ing to the different kind of things which are ſub- 
ject unto it, different and ſundry kinds of names. 
That part of it which ordereth natural agents, we 


call uſually nature's law; that which angels do 


clearly 8 and without any F obſerve, 


ee 
— 
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is a lat / eeleſtial and heavenly ; the law of :reaſoby 
is that which bindeth creatures  reafonable-in" this 
world, and with which by reaſon, they'may.moſt_ 
plainly perceive themſelves to be bound that inch 
binder a them and is not knoun, but by ſpecial re- 
velation from God, is divine law ; human lach is 
that, whict men diſcreetly collecting, eithet᷑ out of 
the law of reaſon, or of God, do efttem-expedient 
to form their manners by, and make it a lar. All 
things therefore, Which are as they ought to be, 
ate conformed unto this. fecond law eternal, and 
even thoſe: things which are not conformable-to-this 
eternal law, are notwithſtanding iti fone foft ordered 
by the firſt eternal law before ſpoken of. For what 
good or evil is there under the fun, but in or upon 
it God doth work, according to the law which im- 
ſelf hath eternally purpoſed to keep? Touthing the 
law of nature then, we diſtinguiſh the things wich ate 
thereby governed, into natural and voluntary agents. 
The fotmer are thoſe which keep the law of thei? 
kind unwittingly, as the heavens and elements of the 
world, wich can do no othetwiſe than they do: 
the voluntaty agents are thoſe intellectual and rational 
natures which act not from mere neceſſity; but their 
own choice. The ſtrict regularity wherewith nattiral 
agents act, hath in it more than men as yet can, 

or perhaps ever ſhall attain to the knowlege of | 
ſeeing the teal of wading hereim is given to the forts 
of men, that perceiving how: much the leaſt thing 
in the world; | hath in it ore than the wiſeſt can 


reach unto; they may, by this tneans, learn hu 
miity,  Mofes in deſcribing the work of cteation, 
tepreſenteth God as /peaking every thing into ex- 
| 1 Lier mbere bt light, and theyre was Hob + 
„ whereby 
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whereby is ſhewn, not only the greatneſs of God's 
power, by the eaſineſs of hisaccompliſhing ſuch effects, 
but alſo that he did then inſtitute a law natural to be- 


"obſerved by his creatures. For his commanding, 5 
thoſe things to be that are, and to be in ſuch ſort 


as they are, importeth the eſtabliſhment of nature's 
law. And therefore, ſince the time that God did 


firſt proclaim the edicts of his law upon the world; 
heaven and earth have hearkend unto: his voice, and: 


their labour hath been to do his will. For be ſpale 
and it was done, ho commanded you n faſt. 


Pſ. xxxiii. . 

Now it nature ſhould i. intermit — . i 
leave altogether, though it were but fora while, 
the obſervation of her on laws; if the time and 


ſeaſons of the year ſhould blend themſelves: by diſ- 
order and confuſed mixture; the winds breathe out 


their laſt gaſp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth/ 
be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits of the 
earth pine away, as children-at the withered breaſts 
of the mother, no longer able to yield them relief— 
what would become of man himſelf whom theſe 
things now do all ſerve? See we not plainly from 
hence, that obedience of creatures to the law of 
nature is the ſtay and ſupport of the whole world? 
Notwithſtanding, in regard to the matter whereof 
things natural conſiſt, Theophraſtus obſerves juſtly, 
TloAv 76 er vraxuc ud: d N ro w, Much of it is often- 
times ſuch as will by no means yield to recerue that 
impreſſion which were beſt and moſt perfect. Which 
defect, in the matter of things natural, men of con- 
templation amongſt the heathens did often obſerve. 
But the church of God, to which the true original 
cau. e hath been revealed, ny knoweth that it is 
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the conſequence of divine malediction, or a curſe 
laid, for the fin of man, upon theſe creatures which 
God had made for the uſe of man. Nevertheleſa, 
for as much as the works of nature are fo exact, yea 
ſuch her dexterity and ſkill appeareth, that no intel 
lectual creature in the world were able by'capacity” 
to do that which nature doth without knowlege 
it cannot be, but nature hath ſome director of in- 
finite knowlege to guide her in all her ways. And 
who the guide of nature, but only the God of nature: 
In bim we live and move and have our being. If 
therefore it be demanded what that is which keepeth 
nature in obedience to her own law, we muſt, for 
anſwer, have recourſe to that higher law already: 
ſpoken of. From conſidering which, it will appear, 
that thoſe things which nature is ſaid to do, are hy 
divine art performed, uſing nature as an inſtrument. 
And therefore we embrace the oracle of Hippocrates, 
That each thing, both in {mall and great, fulfilleth» 
the taſk- which deſtiny bath ſet doun. Whereas 
therefore, things natural do neceſſarily obſerve their 
certain laws, having the kinds of their operations 
both conſtantly and exactly framed, according to 
the ſeveral ends for which they ſerve, (they them- 
ſelves in the mean while knowing, neither what 
they do, nor why; ) it followeth, that all which they - 
do, in this fort, proceedeth originally from ſome ſuch 
agent as knoweth, appointeth, holdeth up, and even 
actually frameth the ſame. This divine efficiency 
appointeth unto the ſeveral things their kinds ok 
working, the diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of 
God's own knowlege and will, is rightly termed 
by the name of Providence. The ſame, being res 
fered unto the things themſelves wenn by 
it, 


_ 


| ſadden diftur 
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it, was wont by the antients to be called, natural 
deſtiny. That law, whoſe performance we behold 
in things natural, is written in the boſom of God 
himſelf, and his rn; ever ſince the beginning, hath 
uſed every particular nature, only as an inftrument . 


to work his own will and pleaſure withal. In the 


courſe of which operation, Dionyſius perceiving ſome 
is faid to have cryed, Aut Deus 
nature . patitur, . mundi machina diſſol uitur. 


Either God doth Yuffer ſome impediment, from a 
greater than bimſeaif, or if that be impoſſible, then 
hath be determinetl to make a preſetu- diſſolution of 
the world. The heathen world indeed dreamed that 
there are as many guides of nature, as they faw 
there were kinds of things in the world: but unto 
us, there is one only guide of all agents natural, and 
he both the creator and worker of all in all, alone 
to be bleſſed, adored, nnd — by 1 1 
ever. 

I is here to be obſervid; and it is 1 very __ 
ſary to be remembered, that as natural agents, con- 
fidered in themſelves, have a law which directeth 
them in the means whereby they tend to their own 
perfections—ſo likewiſe another law there is which 
toucheth them, as they are ſocrable parts united into 
one body: a law which bindeth each anto other's 
good, and all to prefer the good of the whole, = 
fore their own particular benefit, as we plainly ſee 
they do, when groſs and heavy particles of water 
or other vapours, forſaking the centre of the earth, 
which to them is moſt natural, mount upwards of 


their on accord, that they may again deſcend in 


rain, in order to refreſh the earth: as if they did 
— a Wor = 
; they 
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UT now let us hit up our eyes, a8 it ww, | 

from the footſtov! to the/thrage of God, and 
leaving theſe natural, conlidet a huje the: ſtate oy 
beavenly creatures. 

The intellectual and 7 —— „ —.— 
bit thoſe palaces where nothing but light, tranguil» 
lity, and bleſſed immorality, even-fot: ever and 
ever, do dwell, are ſuch perfect obſervers of that 
law which the Moſt High, whom. they-adorey love, 
and imitate, hath impoſed upon them, that our 
Saviour him ſelf being to ſet down the perfect idea 
of that which we are to pray and wiſh for on 
earth, taught us to pray and wiſh only, that here 
it might be with us, as with them it is in heaven. 
God which movech mere natural agents as an 
efficient only doth otherwiſe move intellectual 
creatures, and eſpecially his holy angels: for be- 
holding the face of God, in admiration of ſo great 
excellency, they all adore him; and, being rapt 
with. the love of his. tranſcendent perfection, they 
cleave inſeparably for ever unto. him. Deſire tor» 
ſemble him in goodneſs maketh them un weariable, 
and even inſatiable in their lopging,/ te de by all 
means, all manner of good, unto all the creaturts 
af God; but eſpecially unto the childten of men, 
in the countenance of whole nature, looking-down+ 
ward, they behold themſelves beneath themſelven, 
even as upward, in God, beneath whom themſelves 
are, they ſee that character, which is no where but 

in 
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in themſelves: and us reſembled. Thus far even 
the Painims have ſeen into the doings of the angels 
of God ; Orpheus confeſling that, The fiery throne 
of God is attended on, by thoſe moſt induſtrious 
angels, careful * all e are N . | 
men. 

Angelical aQions martin be 2 0 unto 
theſe three general kinds. Firſt, moſt deleQable 
love ariſing from the viſible apprehenſion of the 
purity, glory, and perfection of God, inviſible, 
faving only unto pure ſpirits. Secondly,” adoration, 
grounded upon the evidence of the greatneſs of God, 
on whom they ſee all things depend. Thirdly, imi- 
tation, bred by the preſence of his exemplary 'good- 
neſs, who ceaſeth not before them daily to fill heaven 
and earth with the rich treaſures of moſt free and 
undeſerved grace. Conſider Angels then, each 
of them ſeverally in himſelf, and their law is that 
which the prophet David mentioneth, All ye bis 

angels praiſe him. Conſider the angels of God aſ- 
- ſociated; and their law is that which diſpoſeth them, 
as an army, one in order and degree above another. 
Confider the angels, finally, as having communion 
with us, in regard whereof they have not diſdained 
to profeſs themſelves our fellow. ſervants, and from 
thence there ſpringeth up a third law which bindeth 
them to works of miniſterial employment. Every 
of which their ſeveral functions are by them per- 
formed with Joy. However, we know that a part 
of the angels of God have fallen, and that their fall 
hath been through the breach of that Jaw which did 
require at their hands continuance in the exerciſe 
of their high and admirable virtue, Impoſſible it 
Was, that ever their will ſhould 3 to remit 
any 
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any part of their duty, without ſome object which 
had force to avert their affections from God, and to 
draw them another way; and that too: before they 
attained that high perfection of bliſs, wherein now 
the elect angels are, without poſſibility of falling. 
It ſeemeth therefore that there was no other way 
for angels to ſin, but by reflection of their under- 
ſtanding upon themſelves, when, being held with 
admiration of their own ſublimity and honour, the 
memory of their ſubordination unto God, and ther 
dependency. on him was drowned in this conceit; 
whereupon their adoration, love, and imitation of 
God, muſt of neceſſity, thro' pride, have been 
interrupted. Thus much may ſuffice for mow 
the next unto whom in degree are men. |, 0 


IX 


- 
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The Law whereby Man is in bis Adios, are to 
_ the Imitation of God. N 


10 D alone ee ed who N de ever- 

laſtingly is whatſoever he may be, and cannot 
hereafter be that which now he is not; all other 
things beſides may, in poſlibility, be hereafter that, | 
which as yet in reality they are not. For this 
cauſe, there is in all things an appetite or deſire in- 
clining them to ſomething which they may be, and 
when they are it, they ſhall be more perfect than 
they are now. All which perfections are contained 
under the name of - goodneſs, And becauſe there 
can be no goodneſs deſired, which proceedeth not 
from God himſelf, as from the ſupreme cauſe; 
therefore all things in the world are ſaid in ſome 
fort to eas or covet more or leſs eee 
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_ = himſelf; yet this doth principally appear in 
The firft degree of goodneſs is that general 
nerfe&tion which all things do ſeek in deſiring the 
continuance of their being, that they may be ike 
unto God in being ever; and that which eantiot 
hereunto attain perſonally, doth ſeek to continue 


itſelf by offspring and propagation. The next de- 


gree of goodneſs is that which each thing coveteth 
by affecting reſemblance with God, in the conſtan- 
ey, and excellency of thoſe operations which belong 
unto” their kind. Theſe two kinds of goodneſs 
operate almoſt inſenſibly in the things that are 
thereby influenced. But the deſire of thoſe per- 
fections which grow externally, ſuch as the love of 
wiſdom, of knowlege, and of virtue is more appa- | 
rent. The appetite is in a manner perceived ta 
ſtir, in reaching forth her hand towards theſe. _ 
Concerning which it is viſible, and univerſally: als 


lowed that man, of all the creatures of this inferior 


world, by proceeding in the knowlege of truth, 
and by growing in the exerciſe of virtue, aſpirerh 
to the greateſt conformity with God. Tie is-not 
only known unto us whom God himſelf hath in in- 


ſtructed, but even they do acknowlege it, Who, 


amongſt men, are not judged the neareſt unto Him. 
With Plato, what one thing more uſual than to 
excite men unto the love of wiſdom, by ſhewingz 
how much wiſe men are thereby exalted above 
men; how knowlege doth raiſe them up into hea- 
ven; how it maketh them though not Gods, yet as 
Gods, high, admirable and divine. And Mercu- 
rius Triſmegiſtus, ſpeaking of the virtues of 4 
righreous ſoul, faith, ſuch ſpirits are never. cloyed 


with rale and ſpraking well of all man, uitb 
doing 
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doing good unto every ont by word and deed; becauſt 
they fludy: to frame themſelves. . 40 7. a 


PATTERN * 100 Faul of e 
tf $ * Vs, + _ 
E 3 'c H A P. Vi. Hob 31 f} 


Mens 151 Sette to grow to the beige of that 
5 La which whey A 0 


N the matter of knowlege, there is e. 1 
angels of God, and the children of men this 


difference: Angels already have full and compleat 
knowlege, in the higheft degree that can be im: 
parted unto them: but men, from an utter vas 
cuity, grow in know lege by degrees, till theꝝ come 
at length to be even as the angels are. The ſoul 
of man being therefore, at the firſt,” aa a book 
wherein nothing is, and yet all things may be im- 
printed, we are to ſearch by what ſteps and degrees 
it riſeth unto perfection of knowlege. Although, 
in what hath been already fet down concerning 
natural agents, we comprized as well creatures live 
ing, as void of life, if they be in degree of nature 
beneath men, neverthelets a difference we muſt 
obſerve, between thoſe natural agents that work 
altogether unwittingly, and thoſe which have, tho 
weak, yet ſome underſtanding of what they do. 
Beaſts, though other wiſe behind men, may not- 
withſtanding in actions of ſenſe, and fancy g 
beyond them; becauſe the endeavours of nature, 

when. it hath an higher perfection to ſeek, are, in 
lower, the more remiſs, The ſoul of map there. + 
fore being capable of a more divine. perfection, 
hath (beſickes the faculties of arriving, by ptogteſſire 
degrees, unto a knowlege of lentil objecls, . 
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is common unto us with beaſts) a further ability, 


whereof in them there is no ſhew at all—the ability: oy 


of reachipg unto higher matters. Till we arrive at 
ſome ripeneſs of years, the foul of man doth only 


ſtore itſelf with conceits of inferior things; and 


above the reach of meaner creatures it aſcendeth 
not: but when once it comprehendeth the dif- 
ferences of time, and hath diſcernment to affirm 
and to deny, we then count it to have ſome uſe of 


natural reaſon, Whereunto if afterwards there 


might be added the right helps of true art and 
learning, (which helps, I muſt plainly. confeſs, this 

of the world, carrying the name of a learned 
age, doth neither much know nor greatly regard) 
there would undoubtedly be almoſt as great a dif- 
ference, in maturity and perfection of judgment, 


between men therewith endued, and thoſe men 


which now are, as between men that are now, and 
downright innocents. Education, and inſtruction 
therefore are the means, the one by uſe, the other 
by precept, to make our natural faculty of reaſon 
both the better, and the ſooner able to Judge 
rightly between truth and error, good and evil. 


CHAP. VII. 


Sf 


of Man s Will, which is the Thing that Laws 5 


Action are made to guide. 


T reſteth 1 1” that we ſearch how ep ch | 


unto the knowlege of ſuch things as are not diſ- 
coverable by our ſenſes, which things nevertheleſs 
are to be known, that they may be done. 

The divine power of the ſoul, that ſpirit of our 
mind, as the apoſtle termeth it, will never ſtir itſelf 


unto action, unleſs it have, as a ſpur, * 
for 


\ 
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for which it may be moved to work. Sometimes 
the mere deſire of action, produceth action. As 
of certain turbulent wits, it is ſaid by Salluſt, Nis 

gquieta movere magna merces videbatur. They 
thought the- very diſturbance of things eftabliſbed, 
an hire ſuffictent to ſet them on work. Sometimes 
that which we do is referred to a further end, with- 
out the deſire | whereof, we would leave the ſame 
undone; as in their actions that gave alms, to pur- 
chaſe thereby the praiſe of men. But in theſe, and 
actions of any other ſort, men working wittingly 
and freely, have it in their power to leave what 
hey do, undone; But no motive will provoke unto 
action, unleſs apprehending it as good, we ſo like 
and deſire it. And what we do unto any ſuch end 
- the ſame we chooſe and prefer, before the leaving 


of it undone. .- But choice there is not, unleſs the 


thing which we take, be ſo in our power, that we 
might have refuſed and left it. If fire conſume the 
ſtubble, it is not the effect of choice, becauſe the 


nature thereof is ſuch, that it can do no other. 


To chooſe, is to will or incline to one thing before 
another: and to will, is to bend our fouls to the 
having or doing of that which they ſee to be good. 
Goodneſs is: ſeen with the eye of the anderſtanding}; 
and the light of that eye is reaſon: ſo that two prin- 
cipal fountains there are of human action, know- 
lege and will. Concerning knoh lege, Moſes ſaith, 
Bebold I have ſet before you this day, good and evil, 


life and death. Concerning: Will, he addeth mme. | 


diately, Choo/e life. But we muſt be careful to diſ- 
tinguiſt between the will properly and ſtrictly taken, 
and that inferior deſire; which we call, appetite. 
The ch of appetite is, whatſoever (enſue; good 
1 C may 
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may be wiſhed for; the object of will is, that good 
which reaſon doth lead us to ſeek. It is not alto- 
gether in our power to chooſe, whether or no we 
will be ſtirred by the affections of appetite, ſuch as 
Joy and grief, fear and anger, Sc. whereas actions 
which iſſue from the diſpoſition of the will, are in 
the power thereof to be performed or ſtayed. Fi- 
nally, appetite is the will's ſolicitor, and the will is 
appetite's controller. What we covet according to 
the one, by the other we often reject; neither is 
any other deſire properly termed will, but that 
where reaſon and underſtanding, or the ſhew of 
reaſon, preſcribeth the thing deſired: whereas there- 
fore, there is no particular object ſo good, but it 
may have the ſhew of ſome difficulty, or unpleaſant 
quality annexed to it, in reſpect whereof, the will 
may ſhrink and decline it: contrarywiſe, (for ſo 
things are blended) there is no particular evil which 
hath not ſome appearance of goodneſs, whereby to 
inſinuate itſelf : for evil as evil cannot be defired. 
And if that be deſired which is evil, the cauſe of 
that deſire is the goodneſs: which is, or ſeemeth 
to be joined with it : for goodneſs doth not move 
by being in reality, but by ſeeming to be. 
Seeing then, amongſt ſo many things as are to 
be done, few there are, the goodneſs whereof reaſon 
-doth, or eaſily can diſcover, we are not to marvel 
at the choice of evil, even when the contrary is pro- 
bably known: for cuſtom training the mind by 
long practice, leaveth a laſting impreſſion which pre- 
vaileth more than ſenſible perſuaſion. Reaſon there- 
fore may "rightly diſcern the thing that is good, 
and yet the will of man not incline itſelf thereunto, 
as 8 as the prejudice of ſenſible experience doth 
overſway. 
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overſway. Yet let no man reckon upon this'as an 
apology for iniquity ; for there never was fin com- 
mitted, wherein a leſs good was not preferred before 
a greater, and that wilfully, which cannot be dene 
without the fingular diſgrace of nature, and the 
utter diſturbance of that divine order which wortlily 
challengeth pre-eminent acceptation of the beft 
things. When we are abuſed through ſpecious ap- 
| ces, it is becauſe reaſon 1s negligent to ſearch 
out the fallacy. The ſearch of knowlege is a thing 
painful, and the toil of acquiring that maketh the 
will hardly inclinable thereunto. This evil ſpringeth 
from the original curſe; but as a ſpur of diligence 


to overcome it, we fave a natural thirſt after know- _ 


lege ingrafted in us. And becauſe weakneſs in the 
inſtruments of our underſtanding, is a bridle to ſtay 
us in our courſe of reaſoning, the apoſtle (who knew 
right well that the wearineſs of the fleſh is an heavy 
clog to the will) ſtriketh mightily upon this key, 
Awake thou that ſler pet, caſt off all which eib 
down; watch, labour, Arrive” 1 C0 foreardy * "and 
70 2 hr in knywlege. 
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Of the natural Way of finding out Laws by Reaſon, f 
to guide the Will unto that 10 is good. 


EE ING therefore that for the fra of 
O mens actions, the knowlege of good from evil 
f is "neceſſary, i it remains that we ſearch, how this may 
be had in a natural way; neither mult \ we ſuppoſe, 
that there needeth one rule to know the good, and 
another the evil by: for he that knoweth what is 
ſtraight, doth even thereby diſcern, what is crooked. 


26 As 
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As therefore, there is in rectitude beauty, and con- 
trarywiſe, in obliquity there is deformity — that 
which is good in the actions of men, doth not only 
delight as profitable, but as amiable alſo. In which 
conſideration, the Grecians moſt divinely have given 
to the active perfection of men, a name, K, 
expreſſing both beauty and goodneſs; becauſe good- 
neſs in ordinary ſpeech, is for the moſt part, appli- 
ed cnly to that which is beneficial; but we in the 
name of goodneſs do here imply both. And of diſ- 
| cerning goodneſs, there are but theſe two ways, the 
one being the knowlege of the cauſes whereby it 
is made ſuch; the other is the obſervation of thoſe 
ſigns and tokens which being annexed always unto 
goodneſs, argue, that where they are found, there 
alſo goodneſs is: the former of theſe, is the moſt 
ſure and infallible way; but being hard, is ſhunned | 
almoſt by all. We therefore, conſidering how the 
caſe doth ſtand with this preſent age, full of tongue 
and weak of brain, will yield unto the ſtream, and 
not make any curious or deep enquiries into the 
cauſes of goodneſs but as phyſicians are many 
times, forced to leave ſuch methods of curing, 'as 
themſelves kno to be the fitteſt, , being over. ruled 
by the importunity of their patients, in like fort, 
behold we are contented to prove that way, which, 
by reaſon of common imbecility, is molt likely to 
be brooked. _ | 
' The moſt certain token then of evident good- 
neſs is, if the general perſuaſion of all men do ſo 
account it. Things caſual do vary, and that which 
a man doth but chance to think well of, cannot lay 
claim either to general or perpetual approbation. 
N mae we Know not Us cauſe, yet 
| thus 
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thus much we know, that ſotne neceſſary cauſe thete 
is, whenſoever the judgments of all men generally, 

or for the moſt part, run one and the ſame way, 
eſpecially in matters of natural reaſoning. The ge- 


neral and perpetual voice of men is, as the ſentence | 
of God himſelf. For that which all men have, "ar 
all times learned, nature herſelf muſt needs busse 


taught; and God being the author of nature, her 
voice is but his inſtrument. A law therefore gene- 


rally taken, is a directive rule unto goodneſs of ope- 


ration. And the rule of voluntary agents on earth, 
is the ſentence that reaſon giveth concerning the 


goodneſs of thoſe things which they are to do. Phe 


main principles of reaſon are in themſelves apparent: 5 

for to make nothing evident itſelf unto man's 
underſtanding, were to take away all poſſibility f 
knowing any thing. And herein that of Theo- 
Phraſtus is true, They that ſeek a reaſon of all things, 
ao utterly overthrow reaſon. The mind doth pre- 
ſently embrace as clear and manifeſt, without a? 

axioms or general principles ſuch as this, The! 


er good is to be choſen before the leſs. If e 


it ſhould be demanded why the will of man, which 
doth neceſſarily ſhun harm, and covet whatſoever 
is pleaſant and ſweet, ſhould be commanded to 
count the pleaſures pf ſin gall, and notwithſtand- 


ing the bitter accidehts wherewith virtuous actions 


are compaſſed, yet ſtill to rejoice and delight in 


them: ſurely this could never ſtand with reaſon, 


but thut wiſdom" thus preſcribing, groundeth her 


laws upon an infallible rule of compariſon, which is, 


that ſmall difficulties, when exceeding great good, 
is ſure to enſue, and on the other kde, momentary 
benefits, when the hurt which they draw after them 
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is unſpeakable, are not at all to be reſpected. This 
rule is the ground, whereupon the wiſdom of the: 
apoſtle buildeth a law, enjoining patience . unto, 
Himself, *The preſent lightneſs of our 22 | 
worketh unto us, even with abundance upon abun-, 
dance, an eternal weight of glory : while ue took 
not on the things which are ſeen, but on the things 
which are not ſeen: for the things which are ſeen, 
are temporal; but the things which are not ſeen, art 
eternal. Therefore Chriſtianity was to be embraced, S 
becauſe of the vaſt recompenſe of reward; notwith · | 
ſtanding any calamities that, in thoſe times, might 
accompany the profeſſion of it. Upon the ſame” 
ground, our Saviour proveth the law moſt reaſon- 
able, that doth forbid thoſe crimes, which men, 
for gain's ſake, fall into. For a man to win the 
whole world, if it be with the loſs of his foul, what 
benefit or good is it? Axioms leſs general, yet fo 

manifeſt that they need no farther proof, are ſuch 

as theſe, God is to be worſhipped; parents are to be 
honoured ; others are to be uſed by us, as we our- 
ſelves would be by them. Such things,. as ſoon as 
they are alleged, all men acknowlege to be good, 
they require no further proof by reaſoning, to be 
aſſured of their goodneſs. From which, and num 
berleſs ſuch like principles, ſome more, ſome leſs ge- 
neral, various duties are diſcovered to ariſe, which 
men by natural diſcourſe of reaſon, without the 
help of revelation ſupernatural, have rightly found 
themſelves to be all for ever bound unto in their 
actions. Such laws being inveſtigable by reaſon, 
the world hath always been acquainted with them, 
according to that, which one in Sophocles obſerveth, 

concerning a branch of this law It is no child. - 

1W0- 
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zwo days, or yefterday's. birth, but hath been, no 


man knoweth how long fince. It is not agreed upon 
by one or two, or few, but by all: i. e. it is ſuch, 
that being propoſed, no man can reject it as un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt. Do as thou wouldfti be done 
by, ſaith St. Auguſtin, is a ſentence which all na: 


tions under heaven are agreed upon. Rafer this 


ſentence to the love of Cad, and it extinguiſbeib all 


heinous crimes refer it to the love of thy neighbour, 


and all grievous wrongs it baniſheth out of the world. 
If then it be here demanded,” by what means it 


ſhould. come to paſs, that ſo many thouſand men 


have been ignorant of principal moral duties, not 
imagining the breach of them to be ſin: we an- 
ſwer, that lewd and wicked cuſtom, continuing 
from time to time, may be of force, even in plain 


things, to ſmother the light of natural underſtand - 


ing; becauſe men will not bend their wits to exa- 
mine, whether things Where with they have been 
accuſtomed, be good or evil: as in the caſe of 
groſs idolatry, an abſurdity fo palpable to reaſon, 
that the prophet David, comparing idols and ido- 


laters together, maketh no odds between them, 


but conſidereth the one in a manner as much with- 
out wit and ſenſe as the other; They that make them, 
are like unto them, and ſo are all they tbat truſt in 
them. The cauſe of which ſenſeleſs ſtupidity is 


imputed to cuſtom by the wiſe man, Wiſdom, 
xiv. 12. ben a father mourneth grievouſly far bis 


Jon that was. taken away ſuddenly, be made an 


image for him that was once dead, whom nom be 


worſhipeth as a God, ordaining to his ſervants, ce- 
remonies and ſacrifices. Thus by proceſs. of time, 
this Wicked cuſtom prevailed, and was kept as a law. 


C4 | But 
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But whatſoever we have hitherto taught, or ſhalt. 
hereafter teach, concerning the force of man's na- 
tural underſtanding, this we always deſire withal to 
be underſtood, that there is no kind of faculty or 
power in man, or any other creature, which can 
rightly perform the functions allotted to it, without 
perpetual aid and concurrence of the ſupreme cauſe 
of all things. The benefit whereof, as oft as we 
cauſe God, in his juſtice to withdraw, there can no 
other thing follow, than that which the apoſtle. - 
noteth, Eph. iv. 17. even men endued with the 
light of reaſon, to walk notwithſtanding, © In the 
vanity of their mind, having” their underſtanding. 
darkened, and being ſtrangers from the Jife of God, 
through the ignorance which is in them, becauſe of 
the bardneſs of. their hearts. That which we ſay 
in this caſe of idolatry, ſerveth for all other things, 
wherein the like kind of general ee n pros 
vailed _ the manifeſt oY of reap 


CHAP. IX. 1 


The Benefit of keeping that Law which bean 
| teacheth, i 
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TO W the due e of this — which 

reaſon teacheth, cannot but be effectual unto 

their great good that obſerve the fame; For we 
ſee the whole world and each part thereof, ſo com- 
pact, that as long as each. thing performeth only 
that work which is natural unto it, it thereby pre- 
ſerveth both other things and alſo itſelf. Con- 
trarywiſe, let any principal thing of the heavens or 
elements but once ceaſe or fail, and who doth not 
eaſily conceive that the ſequel thereof would-be 
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ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever" deperiticth on it? 


And is it poſſible, that man, being not only the 
nobleſt creature in the world, but even a very world 
in himſelf, tranſgreſſing the law of his nature, ſhould” 


draw no manner of harm after it? Tes, Y 1 | 
n and anguiſh unto every ſoul that doth et 
Man being a voluntary agent, his obſervance of 


the law of his nature is righteouſneſs, and the tranſ- 
greſſion of it is fin. By the former, "belides'the'ge- 
neral conſequences of it, he worketh to himſelf that 


good, which we call reward; and by the latter, along 


with the miſchiefs done to the world, he'incurreth 
to himſelf that evil which we properly term pu- 
niſhment. Sometimes that which we do, being evil, 


18 pardonable in proportion to the greatneſs of the | 


exigency moving fo to do, or the difficulty of doing 
otherwiſe. A man being carried away by an un- 


bridled beadſtrong horſe, ſo as to over- run and kill 
his neighbour, is miſerable in ſuch reſpect, rather 


than culpable. In like manner, in the inevitable 


utter abſence of wit and judgment, as in the caſe 


of mad men and innocents, no man did ever think 
their hurtful actions to be puniſhable. But if the 
neceſſity or violent motive of evil deeds, and the 


great difficulty of refraining from them, have ori- 


ginally riſen from ourſelves, we are without excuſe, 


A ͤ man who being drunk; committeth inceſt, and 


allegeth that his wits were not his own, is not there- 
fore pardonable : becauſe, himſelf | might have 
choſen whether his wits ſhould by that means have 


been taken from him. Rewards and puniſhments - 


do always preſuppoſe ſomething willingly done, 


well or ill; and from a ſandry diſpoſition of man's 


yill, which i is the root of all actions, there growerh 
variety 
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variety in the rewards and puniſhments that follow, 
which are by theſe and the like rules meaſured ; 
Take away the will and all acts are equal: that 
which wwe do not, and would do, is commonly accept- 
ed as done. By theſe and the like rules, mens 
actions are determined of and judged ; and rewards 

and puniſhments are received at the hands of thoſe 

who are above us, and have power TE 

judge our deeds. 

In reſpect to deeds, good or * ſecretly com- 
mitted, and known to none but the doers them- 
ſelves, the award of ſuchi muſt be- refered to his 
tribunal alone, who diſcerneth and judgeth the ſe- 
crets of all hearts. For which cauſe, the laws of 
the Romans, called the laws of the twelve tables, 
requiring offices of inward affection, which the eye 

of man cannot reach unto, threaten the neglect of | 
Fe with none but divine en 


C HK. . 


How Reaſon doth lead Men unto the making of 
human Laws whereby politic Societies are govern- 
ed, and to Agreement about Laws whereby the 
Fellowſhip or Communion o e ene | 
1 eee 5 


HAT. which hitherto we have ſet down, i 
I hope ſufficient to ſhew their brutiſhneſs 
who imagine, that religion and virtue are only as 
men will account of them; and that between them 


and impious vice, there is in nature no difference. 


We have ſeen how nature itſelf teacheth laws and 
ſtatutes to live by: which laws do bind men abſo- 


lutely, even as they are men, although they have 
never 
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never entered into any ſolemn agreement and fel- 
lowſhip among themſelves. But, feraſmuch as 
men were naturally induced, and for many important 
reaſons. compelled, to unite together in politic ſo- 
cieties, ſuch ſocieties could not be without govern- 
ment, nor government without a diſtinct law, from 
that which hath been already declared. This we 
call the law of a common weal,. the very ſoul of a 
politic body, the parts whereof, are M law .ani- 
mated, held together, and ſet on work in ſuch 
actions, as the common good requireth. And un; 
leſs laws politic, preſuppoling man, in regard to 
his depraved mind, to be little better than a wild 
beaſt, do provide 7 to frame his outward actions, 
that they be no hindrance: unto the common good, 
for which ſocieties are inſtituted they are not — 
fect. It reſteth therefore, that we conſider, how 
nature findeth out ſuch laws of government as rs 
to direct even nature depraved to a right end. 
We all make complaint of the iniquity! of our 
times; not. unjuſtly, for the days are evil. But 
compare them with thoſe. times, hen there were 
no civil ſocieties, when each providing for himſelf, 
envy, ſtrife, contention and violence raged, amongft 
men; with thoſe times, wherein there were not 
above eight righteous perſons living upon the face 
of the earth; and we have ſurely, good cauſe 1 4 
think, that God hath bleſſed us exceedingly, and 
hath made us behold moſt happy days. To a 
away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and 
wrongs, there was ho way but by growing unto. 
compoſition amongſt themſelves, by ordaining ſome 
kind of government public, and by yielding them- 
2 ſubjectthereunto; that unto whom they granted 
authority | 
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authority to rule and govern, by them the pea 
tranquility and happy eſtate of the reſt might 
procured. Men always knew that when force and 
injury were offered, they might be deferiders f 
themſelves; they knew, that how ſoever men may 
ſeek their own advantage, yet if this were done with 
injury unto-others, it was not to be ſuffered, but 
by all men and by alt means to be withſtood: final - 
ly, they knew that no man might in reaſon take 
upon him to determine his own right, and proceed 
in maintenance thereof, in as much as every man 
is towards himſelf, and them whom he greatly af- 
fecteth, partial: and therefore, that ſtrifes and 
troubles would be endleſs, except they gave their 
common conſent, all to be ordered by ſome whom 
they ſhould agree upon. Without which conſent 
of men, or immediate appointment of God, there 
were no reaſon that one man ſhould take upon him, 
to be lord or judge over another. To fathers within 
their private families, nature hath given ſupreme 
power; for which cauſe we ſee, even throughout 
the world, even from the foundation thereof, all 
men have ever been taken as lords and lawful kings 
in their own houſes. It is no improbable opinion 
therefore of the arch-philoſopher Ariſtotle, That 
as the chiefeſt perſon in every houſhold was always 
as it were a king, ſo when numbers of houſholds 
joined themſelves in civil ſocieties together, kings 
were the firſt kind of governors amongſt them. 
At firſt, when ſome kind of public regulation was 
eſtabliſhed, perhaps nothing was then further thought 
upon for the manner of governing, but all permit- 
ted unto their wiſdom and diſcretion which were to 
rule, till by experience they found this fer all 
IO | parts 
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parts very inconvenient, ſo. as the thing which 

they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but in- 
creaſe the, ſore which it ſhould have cured. They 
ſaw that to live by one man's will, became the 
cauſe of all mens miſery. This conſtrained them 
to come unto laws wherein all men might ſee their 
duties before: hand, and kno the penalties of tranſ- 
greſling them. - Such laws being framed to ſecure 
the good of the particular ſocieties. wherein they are 
made, are therefore termed. poſitive, or particular, 
in order to diſtinguiſh them from the laws of nature, 
which bind univerſally. It will ſomewhat make 

unto our purpoſe a little more fully to, conſider, 
what things are incident unto the making of poſi- 
tive laws for the government of them that live 
united in public ſocieties. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they 
enjoin it; they have in them a certain conſtraining 
force, and to conſtrain men unto any thing incon- 
venient, doth ſeem unreaſonable. Moſt requiſite 
therefore it is, that to deviſe laws which all men 

ſhall be bound to obey, none but wiſe men be ad- 
mitted. They that ſtorm at reproof, and brock it 
worſt that men ſhould tell them of their duties, 
when they are told the ſame by a law, think very 
well and reaſonable of it. For why? They pre- 
ſume that the Jaw doth ſpeak with all indifferency,- - 
that it glanceth not at their particular perſons, but 
is, as it were, an oracle proceeding from wiſdom 
and underſtanding. Howbeit, laws do not take 
their . force from the quality of ſuch as 
deviſe them, but from that power which doth give 
them the ſtrength of laws. The lawful power of 
making laws to o command whole politic ſocieties, 


doth 


x 


2 
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_ doth by the natural law, unto which all are made 
| ſubject by God, belong properly unto the ſame en- 
tire ſocieties. Laws they are not therefore, which 
public approbation hath not made fo, But appro- 
bation not only men give, who perſonally declare 

their aſſent, but alſo when others do it in their 
names, by right originally at the leaſt derived from 
them, as in parliaments, councils, and the like 
aſſemblies. And what we do by others, no reaſon 
but that it ſhould ſtand as our deed, no leſs effectual 
to bind us, than if ourſelves had done i it in perſon. | 
That which has been long ſince received, and is by 
cuſtom now eſtabliſned, we keep as a law which 
we may not tranſgreſs: we ſhould therefore conſent 
to be commanded in that which the ſociety, whereof - 
we are part, hath at any time before ratified, unleſs 
the ſame hath been after revoked by univerſal agree- 
ment. The act of a public ſociety of men, done 
five hundred years ago, ſtandeth as theirs who, at 
the preſent, are of the ſame ſociety ; becauſe cor- 
porations are immortal: we were then alive in our 
predeceſſors, and they in their ſucceſſors do live 
ſtill. In framing laws poſitive, law-makers muſt 
have an eye to the place where, and to the men 
amongſt whom ſuch laws take place. Thus a law, 
whereof Pittacus is faid to have been the author, 
was agreed upon by the Grecians, with ſpecial 
reſpect to a particular growing diſorder, that he, 
who being overcome with drink, did then ftrike 
any man, ſhould ſuffer puniſhment double as much 
as if he had done the ſame being ſober. General- 
Iy, all laws human which are made for the order- 
ing of politic ſocieties, do either eſtabliſh . ſome 


| duty, whereunto all men by the law of reaſon _ 


did 
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did before ſtand bound, with a view to give full 
information to all of that which is right; and to 
deprive offenders of every plea of ignorance; or 
elſe they make that a duty now which before was 
none, being by experience taught, that ſuch, for 
their particular ſociety, are fit and convenient. 
The former ſort, (examples whereof are, TU 
ſhalt not kill; Thou ſhalt not covet;) are called laws 
mixedly buman. The latter ſort, ariſing only from 
+ certain reaſons which weigh according to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of different ſocieties, are 
termed merely buman. No laws, whether mixti x 
or merely human, are made by politic ſocieties; 
ſome only as thoſe are civilly united; ſome as 
they are ſpiritually joined and make ſuch a body 
as we call the church, Of laws human, in this 
latter kind, we are to ſpeak in the third book fol- 
lowing; let it therefore ſuffice, thus far to have 
touched the force whereyith Almighty God hath 
graciouſly endued our nature, and thereby enabled 
the ſame to find out both thoſe laws, which all men 
generally are for ever bound to obſerve; and alfo 
all ſuch as are moſt fit for their advantage, who 
lead their lives in any ordered ſtate of government. 

Now, beſides that law which ſimply concerneth - 
men as men, and that which belongeth unto them | 
as they are men lipked with others in forme form 
of politic ſociety, there is a third kind of law IM 
which toucheth all ſuch 85 bodies politic, ſo = 
far forth as one of them hath public commerce 4 
with another; and this third is called the law of 
nations. Cwil ſociety doth more content the na- 2 | 

ture of man, than any kind of private ſolltary liv- - 1 
ing, becauſe in * the good of mutual parti- = 
| g 1 
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cipation is ſo much larger than otherwiſe. Here- 
with notwithſtanding - we are not ſatisfied, but we 

covet (if it might be) to have a kind. of ſociety and 
fellowſhip, even with all mankind: which thing, 
Socrates intending to ſignify, profeſſed himſelf a 
citizen not of this, or of that commonwealth, but 
of the world. An effect of that very natural deſire 
appeareth in the wonderful delight men have to 
viſit foreign countries, as if nature did preſume, 
that as many men as there are in the world, ſo 
many Gods as it were there are, or at leaſtwiſe, 
ſuch men ſhould be towards each other. From the 
corrupt and ſinful nature of man hath. grown a 
diſtinction, as well in the law of nations as the law 


of polity, between primary and ſecondary laws, 


the one grounded upon ſincere, the other built upon 


depraved nature. Primary laws of nations are fuch 


as concern embaſſage, the courteous entertainment 
of ſtrangers, and ſerve far commodious traffic, and 
the like. Secondary Ms! in the ſame kind, are 
ſuch as this preſent world doth better know: than 
keep, I mean the law of arms; The ſtrength and 
virtue of the law of nations is ſuch, that no one 


commonwealth of itſelf ſhould, to the prejudice of 
another, annihilate ' that whereupon. the whole 


world hath agreed. For which cauſe the Lacede- 
monians forbidding all acceſs of ſtrangers into their 
coaſts, are in that reſpect both by Joſephus and 


. Theodoret, deſervedly blamed, as being enemies 
to that hoſpitality which for common humanity's. 
ſiake, all the nations on earth ſhould. embrace. 


Now as there is great cauſe of communion, and 
conſequently of laws for the maintenance of com- 
amnion; amongſt nations: ſo amongſt nations 


chriſtian 
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_ chriſtian, the like, in regard even of chriſtianity: - , 
hath always been judged needful. | And in this kind 
of correſpondence amongſt nations, the force of 
general councils doth ſtand. For as one and the 
ſame law divine, is unto. all chriſtian churches a 
rule for the chiefeſt things, by means whereof - 
they all in that reſpe& make one church, as having 
all but one Lord, one faith, and one baptiſm; ſo 
the urgent neceſſity of mutual communion, for pres 

. ſervation of our unity in theſe things, as alſo ſor 

| order in ſome other things Eafvenient to be every 9 

where uniformly kept, maketh it requiſite, that te 

church of God here on earth, have her laws of ſpi- F 

ritual commerce between chriſtian nations: laws, 

by virtue whereof all churches may enjoy freely 

the uſe. of thoſe reverend, religious, and ſacred 

conſultations, which are termed councils general. 

A thing, whereof God's own bleſſed ſpirit was the 

author; a thing, practiſed by the holy apoſtles 

themſelves; a thing, always afterwards kept and 

obſerved throughout the world; a thing, never 

otherwiſe than moſt highly eſteemed of, until pride, | 

ambition, and tyranny, began by factions and vile 1 

endeavours to abuſe that divine invention, unto the I 
| 
' 


1 


furtherance of wicked purpoſes. But as the juſt 
authority of ciyil courts and parliaments is not there- 
fore to be aboliſhed, becauſe ſometimes. there is 
cunning uſed to frame them according to the private | 
intentions of men over: powerful in the \corninith=. 
wealth = ſo the grievous abuſe, which hatht been gt 
cpuncils, ſhould cauſe men to ſtudy, how ſo gra- 
| 
i 


cious a thing may again be reduced to its firſt, per- 
fection, rather than, in regard of ſtains and ble-- 
miſnes in latter times growing, to be held for ever 
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in extreme diſgrace. | Whether it might be there - 
fore, for the finding out of any thing, whereunto 
divine law bindeth us; or for the ſetting down of 
ſome uniform judgment, to ſtand, touching things 
about which there is offenfive and ſcandalous oppo-. 


ſition; whether it be for the ending of ſtrifes, o- 


cerning matters of chriſtian belief ; or be it concern- 
ing matters of polity, order, and eftabliſhed go- 
vernment in the church — I nothing doubt, but 
that chriſtian men ſhould much better frame them- 
ſelves to thoſe heavenly®precepts, which our Lord 
and Saviour, with ſo great earneſtneſs gave us, 
concerning peace and unity, if we did all concur in 
deſire, to have the uſe of antient councils again 
renewed, rather than thoſe proceedings continued, 1 
which either make all contentions endleſs, or bring 
them to one only determination, and. thas-of al 
other the worſt, which is by the ſword. We ſhall 
now lay a new foundation, ſhewing/the neceſſity of 


the promulgation of laws ſupernatural, ſuch as God” 


hath himſelf, by wit wie made pag ox r 
7 20 of men. 1 th 5 
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CHAP.) XI 


The Reaſon why God bath by red” oo 


made known ſuch Supernatural 22 2 as ' do el ve 
e. Mens Direenon, 1 | 2 
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"HERE is in the whole world no obe thing 

great or ſmall, but either im reſpect of 
8 8 or uſe may unto our perfection add 
ſomewhak. And whatſoever perfection there” is,” 
which our nature may acquire,” the ſame” We pro- 
perly term our good, our reg god or 
11 a bleſſedneſs. 
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Moreover,” deſire tendeth unto union. wit 
Which it Geſſtettl. * thety. i in him we be b fled, 
it is 


him: ſo that although WE be men, Vet be Ine pov 
God unten, we. live as, it were the lie of 70d, 


God therefore ke is our . Felicity, 7 


Happiness therefore, i is that eſtate wherein we 5 
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Compleat union with God muſt be according to 
every power and faculty of our minds, apt to re- 
ceive fo. glorious an object; and of that we are 
capable both by underſtanding and by will. By 
underſtanding, as he is that ſovereign truth, which 

| comprehends the rich treaſures of. all wiſdom... B 
will, as he is that ſea. of goodneſs, . whereof whoſo 
taſteth ſhall thirſt no more; which perpetuity of 
bleſſedneſs is termed a crown. which withereth not ; 

and it is conferred | us altogether by the free 

will of God, which/@gth' perfect our nature in ſo 

high. a dete, and ale _ continue. it ſo perfe&t- 

| ed.” All men have a deſire. .of being happy ; it is 

therefore natural. And keeing, that it is in that 
degree of earneſtneſs, that nothing can thereunto be 


- 


added, it is but reaſonable to conclude, that it can 
not be. fruſtrate, For is it probable, | 1 God 1 
ſhould. bend the hearts of all men to deſire that 
which no man might obtain 75 But, t this: delire of 
ours being natural, would be, fruſtrate, if. that 
which may ſatisfy the ſame, were 2 thing impot 
for man to aſpire unto. ' Man doth ſeek. g tri 
perfection; firſt, a ſenſual, « , conliſting in 5 things 
which very life itſelf requirerh ; then an intellectual, 
conſiſting in thoſe things Which none underneath 
nes is either capable of, or acquainted. with; laſtly, 
a ſpiritual and divine, "confilting in thoſe. things, 
whereunto we tend by ſupernatural means here, but 
cannot here attain unto them. They that make 
the fitſt of theſe three, the ſcope of their Whole life, 
are ſaid by the apoſtle t5 have no God hut their 
belly, to be earthly minded men. Unto the ſecond 
they bend themſelves, who ſeek eſpecially to excel in 
all fuch Kiowlege and virtue as s doth moſt commend ' 


9 
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men. 


410 
15 
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men, To this branch A the ht: about 
and civil perfection: but man, reaching higher than 
; either of theſe two, | doth covet, yea, ſometimes 
| manifeſtly purſue with great ſedulity and earneſt- 
| neſs that which cannot ſtand him in any ſtead for 
vital uſe; yea, that which'is ſomewhat above capa- 
city of reaſon.” The object of this deſire therefore, 
being ſomething divine and heavenly, reaſon with 
hidden exultation rather ſurmiſeth than conceiveth, 
And though it ſeeketh that which it knoweth not 
directly, yet the very intenfe' defire thereof doth 
fo incite it, that all other known delights and plea» 
ſures are laid aſide; they give place to this delired 
perfection, concerning the nature of which, 
Judgment muſt nevertheleſs, during this life, always 
remain ſuſpended. Although the beauties, riches, 
honours, ſciences, virtues, and perfections of all 
men living, were in the preſent poſſeſſion of one, yet 
- ſomewhat beyond and above all this, there would 
Rill be ſought" and earneſtly thirſted for. This laſt 
and higheſt perfection then- of which we ſpeak, is” 
received by men in the name of a reward, Rewards 
do always preſuppoſe ſuch duties performed as are 
rewardable: our natural means therefore unto 
bleſſedneſs, are our works; nor is it poſſible that 
nature ſhould ever find out any other way to falva- _ 
tion, than only this. But examine the works which 
we do, and ſince the firſt foundation of the world, 
what one can' fay, my ways are pure? ſeeing then' 
all fleſh is guilty of that for which God hath threat- 
ened/eremally to puniſh, what poſſibility is there 
this way to be ſaved? there remaineth therefore 
either no way unto falvation, ot a way ſupernatural, 
which never could enter into the heart ot man to 
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Hould be 


FP Y bci. PAL, 


conceive or imagine, if God bmi 10g not e.. 


vealed it extraordinarily; for FAR cauſe: we term 
it the myſtery or ſecret way of (alyation. And 
therefore Bt. e pealeth juſtly 1p W 
from man to God, cæli pyferium doccat me Deys 
2 condigit, non homo: qui ſeinſum 1g narauit. . 
od himſelf that made nie, les not — that knows 


wot him{elf, be my infiruftor concerning the myſtical 


way #0 heaven. I, ben men of excellent wit, faith 
aCtantius, did hid farewell unto the riches and 
honours of the world, and wholly hetake themſelves 
e Buy ; ſparing. no labour. ib might be ſpent. in 
42700 of truth, and 10 find out the reaſon of ail 
affairs as well divine as human; they did but Fail 


of their purpoſe ; becauſe trutb, which 45 — 4 | 


of the moſt high Gad, whoſe proper handy work 
things are, cannot be compoſed with. that wit and 
thoſe ſen po which are our own, For (og aud may 
very near neighbours, if man's cogitations 
were able to take a ſurvey. of the caunc ils and apr 
ointments of that Majeſty - everlaſting. It being 
impoſſible that man ſhould look into the: boſom of 
divine reaſon ; God. did not ſuffer him, being dex 
Frou of the light of wiſdam to wander in darkneſs, 


but . at the length did open bis eyes, and beflow upon 


bim the knowlege of the truth by w of donatiue; 


. to theend, that man might both be clearly convicted 


of foll ly, and being, through error, out of. the way, 
might alſo have the path that leadeth unto immar- 
zality laid plain before bim. Thus far Lactantius 
Firmianus, to ſnew that God is himſelf the teacher 
of the truth whereby is made known the ſypernatural 
way of ſalvation, and law for them to live in that 


ee The light 1 nature is never 


93 
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to find out any way. of obtaining the reward of biss 


but by performing exactiy the duties and works of 
righteouſneſs, From falvation therefore aud liſe all 


fleſh being excluded this way, behold how the wie © ©; 


dom of God hath revealed a way myſtical and ſuper- 
natural: a way in which the firſt thing is the tender 


compaſſion of God, reſpecting us drowned” and 


| ſwallowed up in miſery: the next is redemption out 
of the ſame, by the precious death and merit of a 
mighty ſaviour, which hath witneſſed of himfelf, 
faying, I am the way, the way that leadeth us from 
miſery into bliſs. This ſupernatural way had God 
in himſelf prepared before all worlds. The way of 
ſupernatural duty which to us he hath preſcribed, 
our Saviour in the goſpel of St. John doth note, 
terming it by an excellency, the work of God: 


this is the work of God, that ye believe in him whom = 


be hath ſent. Not that God doth require nothing 
unto happineſs at the hands of men, ſaving only 4 
naked belief, (for hope and charity we may not. 
exclude ;) but that without belief all other things” 
are as nothing, and is the ground of thoſe other 
divine virtues. = 
Concerning faith, the 8 object whereof is 
that eternal verity which hath diſcovered the hidden 
treaſures of wiſdom in Chriſt : concerning hope, the 
higheſt objeQt whereof is that everlaſting goodneſs | 
kn in Chrift doch quicken the dead: concerning 
Ke the final object whereof is that incompre- 
beauty 1 ſtineth in the countenance of 
Tui the ſon of the Iiving God: concerning all, or 
any one of theſe virtues, the firſt of which, begin 
ning here with a weak apprehenſion of things not 
| ſeen, Yageen with the intuitive viſion of God in the 
| D 4 Oy >. world 
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world to come; the ſecond, beginning here with a 
trembling expectation of things far removed, and 
as yet but only heard of, endeth with a real and 
actual fruition of that which no tongue can expreſs ; 
the third, beginning here with a weak inclination of. 
heart towards him unto whom we are not able to 
approach, endeth with endleſs union; the myſtery 
whereof is higher than the reach of the thoughts of 

men: concerning that faith, hope, and charity, 
without which there can be no falvation, was there 
ever any mention made, - ſaving only in that law 
which God himſelf hath from Heaven revealed? 
There is not in the world a ſyllable muttered, with 
certain truth concerning any of theſe. three, more 
than hath been ſupernaturally received from the. 
mouth of the eternal God. Laws therefore con- 
cerning theſe things are ſupernatural, both in reſpect 
of the manner of delivering them, which is divine, 
and alſo in regard of the things delivered, which 
are ſuch as have not in nature any cauſe from which 
they flow, but were by the voluntary appointment 
of God ordained, out of the courſe of manga, to 

rectify nature's obliquity withal. | 


CH AP. XII. 


The Cauſe why ſo many natural or rational Like 
are ſet down in Holy Scripture. 


HEN ſupernatural duties are neceſſarily 
exacted, natural are not rejected as need- 
leſs: the ſcripture is therefore fraught even with 
laws of nature, inſomuch that Gratian, ſpeaking of 
natural right, which exacteth thoſe duties that con- 


cern men as they are men, defineth it to be 5 


rigbt 


+ 
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right which the books of the law and the goſpel do 
contain. The ſpirit of God borroweth ſuch laws 
from the ſchool of nature, as ſerving to prove things 
leſs manifeſt, and to induce a perſuaſion of 'ſome- 
what which were in itſelf + more hard and dark, 
unleſs it ſhould be in ſuch fort cleared; and there- 
fore the very applying of them unto caſes particular, 
is not without moſt ſingular uſe, and benefit many 
ways for mens inſtruction. Beſides the evidence 
of God's own teſtimony added unto the natural 
aſſent of reaſon, concerning the certainty of them, 
doth not a little comfort and confirm the ſame. 
Moreover, concerning the duty which nature's law 
doth require at the hands of men in a number of 
things particular, (though the firſt principles are ſo 
- eaſy that it were hard to find men ignorant of them) 
ſo far hath the natural underſtanding of ſundry men, 
and even of ſundry whole nations been darkened, 
that they have not diſcerned, no, not groſs iniquity . 
to be ſin. Again, being ſo prone as we are to 
fawn upon ourſelves, and to be ignorant as much as 
may be of our own deformities, how ſhould our 
feſtered ſores be cured, but that God hath delivered 
a law as ſharp as the two edged ſword, piercing the 
very - cloſeſt and moſt unſearchable corners of the 
heart, which the law of nature can hardly, human 
laws by no means poſſibly reach unto? Hereby we 
know even ſecret concupiſcence to be fin, and are 
made fearful to offend, though it be but in a wan- 
dring thought. Finally, of thoſe things which are 
for direction of all the parts of our life needful, and 
not impoſſible to be diſcerned by the light of nature 
itſelf, are there not many which few mens 1 
capacity, and ſome which no man's hath been able 
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to find our? they are, faith St. Auguſtine, but a 
few, and they endued with great ripeneſs of wit 


and judgment} free from all ſuch affairs as might 
diſturb their meditations, inſtructed in the ſharpeſt 
and ſubtileſt points of learning, who have, and that 
very hardly, been able to find out but only the 
immortality of the ſoul. The reſurrection of the 
fleſh, what man, taught only in the ſchool of na- 
ture, did ever at any time dream of? Whereby it 
appeareth, how much we are bound to yield unto © 
our Creator, the Father of all mercy, eternal 
| thanks, for that he hath delivered his law unto the 
| world: a law wherein ſo many things are laid open, 
clear, and manifeſt, as a light, which otherwiſe 
would have been buried in darkneſs, not without the 
hazard, or rather with the certain loſs of infinite 
thouſands of ſouls, moſt undoubtedly now ſaved. 
We now ſee the ſame law, that teacheth ſuch ſuper- 
. natural duties as could not poſſibly have been other- 
wiſe known to the world, teaching alſo with them 
ſuch natural duties, as could nat by light af" nature 
+: 800 have been known. 


| CHAP. XI. 
| The Benefit of having divine Laws written. 
| | 


N the firſt age of the world, God gave laws 


unto our fathers, and by reaſon of the number of 
their days, their memories ferved inftead of books : 
the manifold defects whereof, God did mercifully 
| relieve, by often reminding, even the wiſeſt and 
bdeſt among them, of that whereof it behoved them 
to be ſpecially mindful. After that the lives of men 
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erefllrtned, means more durable to preſerve the 
| laws 


boys of God how __ and cornapjien grow in 
uſe, not without preciſe direction from G 


d imſelif. 
Firſt therefore of Moſes it is ſaid, thäk he wrote a 
the words of God, Ex. xxiv. 4. And God taketh 
this act to himſelf, Hoſ. viii. 12. I have uritien. 
Furthermore were not the prophets following com- 
manded alſo ta do the like? Unto the hal van. 
geliſt St. Johns. how often is expreſs charge given, 
write theſe things? Concerning the reſt of our 
Lard's diſciples the words af St. Auguſtine are, 
Quicg uid we de ſuis fattis at dillis nos legere uoluit, 
bac ſeribendum illis tanguam ſuis manibus imperæuit. 
Mhatſocuer be choſe that wwe ſhould read of hig 
actions or ſayings, be commanded that this fbould 
be 1woritten by them, as if by bis own bands. 
Now although we do not deny that writing is 
not that which giveth authority and ſtrength unto the 
laws of God, his providence natwithftanding, which 
hath made principal choice of this way to deliver 
the ſame, who ſeeth not what cauſe we have to ad- 
mire and magnify > Phe ſingular benefit that 
hath grown unto the world from having the laws 
of Gad committed unto writing, we are not mn | 
to eſteem as the value thereof deſerveth. 
When the queſtion therefore is, 1 we do 
now ſtand bound in the fight of God, to yield to 
traditions urged by the church of Rome, the ſame 
obedience and reverence we do to his written law, 
honouring equally, and adoring both as divine; 
our anfwer is, no. They that ſo earneſtiy plead 
for the authority of tradition, as if nothing were 
more ſafely conveyed, than that which ſpreadeth 
itſelf by report, and deſcendeth by relation of for- 
mer en unto che ages that ſucceed are not 
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all of them (ſurely a miracle it were, if they ſhould 


be) ſo ſimple, as thus to perſuade themſelves, What 
hazard the truth is in, when it paſſeth through the 
hands'of report, how maimed and deformed it be- 
cometh, they are not, they cannot poſſibly be igno- 
rant, Let them that are indeed of this mind, con- 
ſider but only that little of things divine, which the 
heathen have in ſuch fort received. How miſerable 
had the ſtate of the church of God been, long ere 

this, if wanting the facred ſcripture, we had no re- 
cord of his laws, but only the memory of man, 
receiving the ſame by report and relation from his 

predeceſſors ? If beſides many deep and profound 

points of doctrine, as being the main original ground, 
whereupon the precepts of duty depend'; if beſides 
many prophecies, the clear performance whereof, 


might confirm the world in belief of things not ſeen; 
if beſides many hiſtories, to ſerve as looking glaſſes 


to behold the mercy, the truth, the righteouſneſs 
of God, towards all that faithfully ſerve, obey, and 
honour him; if. beſides many entire meditations of 
piety, to be as patterns and precedents in caſes of 
like nature; if over and above all this, it hath in 
the wiſdom of God ſeemed meet, that ſundry other 
things alſo ſhould be written, whereof it is allow- 
ed, that we might be ignorant, and yet be ſaved: 
ſhall we hereupon think them needleſs ? Surely, no. 
All thoſe venerable books of ſcripture, are with 
ſuch abſolute perfection framed, that in them, 
there neither wanteth any thing, the-lack whereof, 
might deprive us of life; nor doth any thing in 
ſuch wiſe abound, that as being ſuperfluous, un- 
fruitful and altogether needleſs, we-ſhould think it 
no los, or Xn anger at all, if we did want it.. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP. XIV. 


The eme of Scripture unto: the Bud aff 2 
I 1 of 


N RIA it hath been i * very fleas manger 
diſputed, whether all things neceſſary unto 
falvation be neceſſarily. ſet down in the holy ſcrip- 
ture, or no: and though we admit only thoſe things 
to be neceſſary, without the knowlege and practice 
whereof, it is not the will and pleaſure of. God to 
make any ordinary grant of ſalvation; it may be 
notwithſtanding and oftentimes hath been demand- 
ed, how. the books of holy ſcripture cntain in 
them all neceſſary things; when of things neceſſatyx 
the very chief is to know, what books we are bound 
to eſteem holy; which point is confeſſed impoſlible 
for the ſcripture itſelf to teach. Whereunto we may 
anſwer with truth, that all kinds of kyowlege have 
their certain bounds and limits; each of them pres 
ſuppoſeth many neceſſary things learned in other 
ſciences, and known beforehand. He that taketh 
upon him to teach men how to be eloquent in plead - 
ing cauſes, muſt needs deliver unto them whatlo- 
eyer precepts are requiſite unto that end: notwith-· 
ſtanding every man would think it ridiculous, that 
he who. undertaketh by waiting to inſtruct an untor, 5 
ſhould therefore deliver all the precepts of gn 
la like ſort; although ſcripture do profeſs to contain | 
in it all things which are neceſſary to ſalvation; vet 
by that is to be underſtood, all things that are ne- 
ceſſary in ſome certain kind or form: ſuch as, All 
things that are neceſſary, and either not at all. 
or, Bong be knoyn by the light of natural 
; reaſoning; 


* ; 
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reaſoning, all things neceſſary to be known that we 
may be ſaved, but kttown-with prefuppoſal of Know. 
lege, concerning certain principles, whereof it con- 
ſidereth us to be already perfuaded. In the number 
of theſe principles, one is, the ſacred authority of 
feripture. Being therefore perſuaded by other Wen 
char theſe ſoriptures are the oracles of God; pry — 
do teach us the reſt, and lay before us alf the duties 
which God requireth at our hands as neceſfary unto 
falvation.” Containing in ſcripture; doth not import 
expreſs ſetting dow in plain terms ; but that thirigs 


are therein comprehended, in uch fort, that by 


reaſon, we may from thence conclude all * 


Which are neceffary. Our belief in the trinity, the 


o- eternity of the ſon of God with his father,” the 
procerding of the ſpirit from the father and the ſon, 
the duty of baptizing infants, with ſuch other pi 

cipal points, the neceſſity whereof is by ene denied, 


are notwithſtanding” in ſcripture no where to be 


found by expreſs literal mention, only deduced they 
are out of ſcripture by collection. This kind of 
comprehenſion in ſeripture being received, we muſt 
pot therefore extend the conſtruction ſo far as td 
draw ini whatſoever may be at any time out of ſenip⸗ 
ture but probably and comecturally farmiſed! But 
let neceſſary collection, that which pilpably, ob- 
wobl, and by plain raiotial inference atifeth, 


made keduifte-—and we may boldly: deny, that of 


Alk thoſe things which at this day, are with fo” great 
neceſlity urged upon this church, under the name 
of iriforintd cburtÞ difcipline,” there is un 9 
which their books hitherto have earlieſt to 
be contained in the ſcripture. Let them, if they 


Wy: . 


cauſe, 


. 


the deduction thereof out of ſcripture ts be neceſ- 
ſary. The ſeveral books of ſcriptute having had 
each ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe, 
which cauſed them to be vtitten the contents 
thereof are according to the exigenoe of chat ſpecial 
end whereunto they are intended. Hereupom it 
groweth, that every bock of holy ſcripturo doth- 
take out of all kinds of truth, natural, hiſtorical 
foreign, 1 een been 

handled requireth. 

Now foraſmuch as * "i bee 5 . before. 

alleged ſufficient to conclude, that all things neceſ- 
ſary unto ſalvation muſt be made known, A hat 


God himſelf hath therefore revealed his will, because 
otherwiſe men could not have known: ſo much as is 
neceſfary— his diſeontinuing to ſpeak to the world, 


ſmce the publiſhing of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the delivery of the ſame in writing, is unto us 
2 manifeſt token that the way of ſalvation: is now 
ſufficiently-- opened, and that we need no other 
means for our inſtruction, than God harh already 
furniſhed-us with. The main drift of the whole new 
teſtament is that which St. John ſetteth down as the 
purpoſe of his own hiſtory, The/e things ae writtew 
that ye might believe, that Jeſus is Chrift; the ſon off 
Cod, and that in belitving, ye mig hi baue lifeubrougÞ 
bis name. The drift of the old, that which theapoſtle - 
mentioneth to Timothy, The-boly ſcriptures" are able 
tb malt thee ' wiſe' unto Salvation So that the 
general end both of old and new, is one: thedifference 
between them- conſiſting in this, that the old did 
make wiſe, by teaching ſalvation through Chriſt that = 
ſhould come; the new, by teaching that Chriſß 
the Saviour is come; and that Jeſus whom the Jews 
3 


4 
caufe, and not common to them and us, and ſnew 


AJ 
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did crucify, and whom God did raiſe again from 
the dead, is he, When the apoſtle: therefore 
4 aftirmeth unto Timothy, that the old was able to 
i make. him wiſe unto ſalvation, he ſpeaketh with pre- 
ſuppoſal of the doctrine of Chriſt known alſo ; 
and therefore addeth, through the faith which is in 
Chriſt. And as his words concerning the efficacy 
of the ſcriptures of the old teſtament, :do- not take 
place but with-preſuppoſal of the goſpel of Chriſt 
embraced—ſo our own words alſo, when we extol _ 
the compleat ſufficiency of the whole entire body of 
the ſeripture, muſt in like ſort be under ſtood with 
this caution, that the benefit of nature's light be not 
thought excluded as unneceſſary, becauſe the ne- 
ceſſity of a divine light is magnified. "Scripture and 
nature then do ſerve in ſuch full ſort, that they both 
5 Jointly, and not ſeverally, do ſo enlighten the un 
derſtanding of man, by them perfected, that hg 
| can want no part of -needful inſtruction, unto; any 
good work which God himſelf requireth, be it. na- 
| | tural or ſupernatural, belonging ſimply unto men, 
| as men; or unto men, as they are politically. aſſo - 
jy ciated as fellow citizens; or as they are religiouſly 
Y united as fellow chriſtians; Therefore they which 
add traditions, as a part of ſupernatural neceſſary 
truth, have not the truth, but are in error. We 
do not reject them momly becauſe they are not in 
the ſcripture, but becauſe they neither are in-ſcrips. 
ture, nor can otherwiſe ſufficiently, by any reaſon, 
be proved to be of God. That which is of God and 
may evidently be proved to be ſo, we deny not but 
it hath in his kind, although unwritten, yet the 
ſelf· ſame force and authority with the written laws 
of God. We acknowlege, Tat 4he apoſtles did 
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in every church inſtitute and ordain ſome rites and 3 
cuſtoms, ſerving for the ſeemlineſs of abureb govern: © 
ment, which rites and cuſtoms they have, not com 
mitted unto writing.” Thoſe rites and cuſtoms be- | 
ing known to be apoſtolical, and therefore to be 
eſteemed as having proceeded from God, were no 

leſs to be accounted of in the church, than other 

rites and cuſtoms ſet down in the apoſtles writings : 

but both kinds having the nature of thingschangeable, 

wy Aua and in like ſort, ap of nn 
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of Laue tee contained in Seripture; ae Muta- 
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AWS W impoſed. they by Lat. man 
upon himſelf; or by a public ſociety upon 
| 15 ee thereof; or by all the nations of men, 
upon every ſeveral ſociety 3. or by the Lord himſelf”. 
upon any or upon every of theſe There is not 
' amongſt | theſe four kinds any one, but containeth 
ſundry both natural and poſitive laws. Impoſſible 
it is, but that they ſhould fall into a number of 
groſs errors, who only take ſuch laws for poſitive 
as have been made or invented of men, and holding 
this paſition, hold alſo that all poſitive, and none 
but poſitive laws are mutable. Laws nau do 
always bind; laws poſitive not ſo, but only after A 
they have been expreſsly and wittingly impoſed. = 
Laws pdſitive there are in every of thoſe kinds 
before · mentioned. As in the firſt Kind, the pro- 
mies which we have paſſed unto men, at d the vows.  - 
we have made unto: God. for until we have tied 
© og 2 E | ourſelves” 
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ourſelves unto them they bind us not. Laws po- 


ſitive in the ſecond kind are, the civil conſtitutions 
peculiar unto each particular commonwealth. In 
the third kind, the law of heraldry in war, is poſitive: 
and in the laſt, all the judicials which God gave 


unto the people of Iſrael to obſerve, are poſitive 
likewiſe. And although no laws but poſitive are 


mutable, yet all are not mutable which be poſitive. 
Poſitive laws are either permanent or changeable, 
according as the matter itſelf is, concerning which | 


they were firſt made, whether God or man be the 
maker of them. Laws that concern ſupernatural 


duties are all poſitive, and either concern men 
ſupernaturally as men, or elſe as parts of a ſuperna- 
tural fociety, which ſociety we call the church. 
The church is both a ſociety, and a ſociety ſuper- 


natural. Being conſidered in the former reſpect, it 
muſt like other politic ſocieties, have a law e 


bliſhed by conſent, appointing what kind of order 


they ſhall be ſociated in: yet unto the church, as 
it is a ſociety ſupernatural, this is peculiar, that 
part of the bond of their aſſociation, muſt be a law 
ſupernatural, which God himſelf hath revealed con- 
cerning that kind of worſhip which his people ſhall 
do unto him. The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God 
therefore, fo far forth as it hath in it any thing 
more than the law of reaſon doth teach, may not 


be invented of men, as it is amongſt the heathens ; 


but muſt be received from God himſelf. Where- 

fore to end with a general-rule concerning all the 
laws which God hath tied men unto : thoſe laws 
divine that belong, whether naturally or ſuperna- 
| turally, either to men as men, or to men as they 


live in politic ſociety, or to men as they are of that 
| politic 
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politic ſociety which is the church, without confi de- 
ration of thoſe variable accidents unto which the 
ſtate of men, and of ſocieties of men, and of the 
church itſelf in this world is ſubject —all laws that 
fo belong unto men they belong for ever, yea altho? 
they. be poſitive laws, unleſs being poſitive, God 
himſelf which made them alter them. The reaſon 
is, that ſuch laws being inſtituted for the ordering 
of that ſubject or matter about which they are con- 
verſant, they are not changeable without cauſe, 


neither can they have cauſe of change, when that 1 


which gave them their firſt inſtitution, remaineth 
for ever one and the ſame. On the other fide; laws 
that were made for men, or ſocieties, of churches, 
in regard of their being ſuch, as they do not always | 

continue, but may ſoon alter and require to be 
otherwiſe ordered than before—the laws of God 
himſelf which are of this nature, no man eadued 
with common ſenſe, will ever deny to be of a dif- 
ferent conſtitution from the former, in reſpect of 
the conſtancy of the one, and the changeableneſs of 
the other. And this doth ſeem to be the very cauſe 
why St. John doth fo peculiarly term the doctrine 
that teacheth ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, an eternal 
goſpel; becauſe there can be no reaſon wherefore 
the publiſhing thereof ſhould be taken away, and 
any other proclaimed inſtead of it, as long as the 


world doth continue: whereas the whole law tf 


Jewiſh rites and ceremonies, although delivered with 
ſo great ſolemnity, is notwithſtanding clean abro- 
gated, inaſmuch as it. had but temporary cauſe of 
God's ordaining it. To conclude this general intro- 
duction unto the nature and original birth, as of 
hs other laws, ſo of thoſe which the ſacred ſcripture 
| E 2 containeth, 
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containeth, concerning the author whereof, en 
infidels have confeſſed that he can neither err nor 
deceive; as a man whoſe wiſdom is in weighty: 
affairs admired, would take it in ſome diſdain to 
have his counſel folemnly aſked about a toy; ſo 
the meanneſs of ſome things is ſuch, that to ſearch 
the ſcripture of God for the ordering of them were 
to derogate from the reverend authority and dignity 
of the {cripture, no leſs than they do by whom 
ſeriptures are in ordinary talk, very 'idly applied 
"unto vain and childiſh trifles. Yet better it were 
to take from thence our direction even in all things 
great or ſmall, than to wade through matters of 
principal weight and moment, without ever caring 
what the law of God hath, either for or againſt our 
deſigns. Concerning the very Paynims, Strabo wit- 
neſſeth a better cuſtom. Laws or flatutes are of 
two forts : for they are either received from gods, 
or elſe from men. And our antient predeceſſors did 
furely moſt honour and reverence that which was 
From the gods for which cauſe, conſultation with 
oracles was a thing very uſual and frequent in their 
times. Did they make ſuch account of the voice of 
their gods, which in truth are no gods; and ſhall 
we neglect the precious benefit of 'conference with 
thoſe oracles of the true and living God, whereof 
fo great ſtore is left unto the church, and whereunto 
there is ſo free, ſo plain, and fo eaſy an acceſs for 
all men? By thy commandments (this was David's 
confeſſion unto God) thou haſt made me wiſer than 
mine enemies Again, I have had more underſtand- 
ing than all my teac bers, becauſe thy teſtimonits are 
my meditations. What pains would not they have 
beſtowed in the ſtudy i theſe books, who-travel- 
led 
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led ſea and-land to gain the treaſure of fome days 
talk with men, whoſe wiſdom the world did make 
y reckoning of? That little which ſome of the 


heathens did chance to hear concerning ſuch matters 
as the ſcripture plentifully containeth, they did in 


wonderful ſort affect: but ſtill they acknowleged 


chat their wits, which did every where elſe conquer 
hardneſs, were with profoundneſs here overmatch- - 
ed. Wherefore ſeeing that God hath endued us 
with ſenſe to the end that we might perceive ſuch 
things as this life doth need; and with reaſon, le 
that which ſenſe cannot reach unto ſhould lie ob= 
ſcure; finally, with the heavenly ſupport of prophe» 
tical revelation, which doth open thoſe hidden my ſ- 
teries that reaſon could never have found out, or 
have known the neceſſity of them unto our ever- 
laſting good—let us uſe the precious gifts of God 
unto his glory and honour that gave them, ſeeking 


by all means to know what the will of our God | is, 85 


what is righteous before him, in his ſight what is 
holy, perfect and good, . de "MI truly and 
ulduly: do t; „ 


CHAP. XVI. 


4 Conclyfon ſewing bow all this belongeth to tbe 
Cauſe in queſtion. : 


\H U 8 far therefore we have ede in 
part to open, of what nature and force laus 
are, tion unta. their ſeveral kinds: and leſt 
any man ſhould marvel whereunto all thoſe things 
tend the drift and purpoſe of all this is, even to 
ſhew in what manner, as every good and perfect 
gift, ſo this very gift of good and perfect law is 
| E 3 derived 
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derived from the father of lights; to teach men a 
reaſon why juſt and reaſonable laws are of ſo great 
force, of ſo great uſe in the world, and. to inform 
their minds with ſome method, how to rednce the 
laws that are the ſubject of the preſent controverſy; 


- » unto their firſt original cauſes; that ſo it may, _ 
every particular ordinance, be the better diſcerned, 


whether the ſame be reaſonable, juſt, and righ- 
teous, or no. If all parts of knowlege have been 
thought by wiſe men to be then moſt orderly deli- 
vered and proceeded in, when they are drawn to 
their firſt original; let it not ſeem a work ſuper- 
fluous, that in our entrance upon the queſtion which 
concerneth the quality of eccleſiaſtical laws, all ſe- 
veral kinds of laws have been conſidered. They 
all concur as principles, and have their forcible ope- 


ration therein, although not all in like apparent and 


manifeſt manner: by which it cometh to paſs, that 
the force which they have is not obſerved by many. 
The wiſeſt are always readieſt to acknowlege, that 
ſoundly to judge of a law, is the weightieſt thing 
which any man can take upon him. But if we will 


give judgment of the laws under which we live, 


firſt let that law eternal be always before our eyes, 
as being of principal moment to breed in religious 
minds, a dutiful eſtimation of all laws that are pro- 
ductive of uſe and benefit to us; becauſe there can 
beno doubt but that laws apparently good, are (as 
it were) things copied out of the very tables of that 
high everlaſting law. Seeing that in laws made 


there may be goodneſs, which peradventure we dif- 


cern not: ſhould not this breed in our hearts a fear, 
that from our unadviſed manner of diſgracing them, 
no mean diſhonour may grow to him towards whom 
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we profeſs all. ſubmiſſion and awe ?- Surely there 
muſt be very manifeſt iniquity. in laws, - againſt 
which we aun be: tale to Juſtify our. coptumelious 
invectives. a | 
There are in men operations, forme 1 Go | 
rational, ſome ſupernatural, ſomepolitic, ſome final- 
ly eccleſiaſtical : which if we meaſure not each by 
his, own proper law, whereas the things themſclyes 
'arefo different, there will be in our underſtanding 
and judgment of them, confuſion. Our oppoſites 
in this cauſe rightly; maintain, that God muſt be 
glorified in all things, and that the aQions of men 
cannot tend to his glory unleſs they be framed after 
his law : but they err when they think that the only 
law which God hath appointed unto men in that be- 
half is the ſacred ſcripture. No doubt if men had 
been willing to learn how many laws their actions in 
this life are ſubject unto, and what the true force 
of each law is—all the controverſies. by which the 
church is at this preſent time ſo troubled, might 
have died the very day they were firſt brought 
forth. But many men there are, than whom . 
is more commendable when they are ſingled: and 
yet in ſociety with others, none leſs fit to anſwer the 
duties looked for at their hands. The cauſe of 
which their diſpoſition fo unframable unto ſocieties 
in which they live, is, that they diſcern not aright 
what place and force theſe ſeveral kinds of laws 
© "ought to have in all their actions. Is their queſtion 
either concerning the government of the church in 
general, or about conformity between one church 
and another, or of ceremonies, offices, powers, or 
juriſdictions in our own church? Of all theſe things 


they judge by that rule which they frame to them- 
. ſelves 
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ſelves upon an appearance of probability; what 
ſeemeth in that fort convenient, they think«thems: 


ſelves bound to practice, and by all means to uphold: 
And whatſoever any law of man to the.-contrary 


hath determined, they weigh not. Thus by fol- 


_ lowing the law of private reaſon, where the law of 


public ſhould take place, they breed diſturbance. 
For the better training therefore of mens min 


example, how they all take place. To ſeck no 
further, let but that be conſidered, than which d 
is not any thing more familiar to us, our food. 


What things are food, and what are not, we 


judge naturally by ſenſe, neither need we any other 


law to be our director in that behalf, than the ſelf. 
fame which is common unto us with beaſts. And 

leſt appetite ſhould lead us beyond that which is 

meet, the law of reaſon teacheth mediocrity in the 


uſe of meats and drinks. The law divine teacheth 


both that, and thankfulneſs towards God, as duties 


unto which we all of neceſſity ſtand bound in regard 
of the life to come. But of certain kinds of food 
the Jews ſometime, and we ourſelves likewiſe 
have a myſtical, religious and ſupernatural uſe; 
they of their paſchal lamb and oblations; we of 
our bread and wine in the euchariſt: which uſe 
none but divine law could inſtitute. Now as we 


live in civil ſociety, the ſtate of the commonwealth 


wherein we live, both may and doth require certajn 
laws concerning food; which laws, ſaving only that 
we are members of the commonwealth where they 


are of force, we ſhould not need to reſpect as rules 
of action; whereas now in their place and kind, 


. 


they 


to 
the diſtinction of laws and of their ſeveral force, it 
ſhall not peradventure be amiſs to ſhew in ſome ons 
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they muſt be reſpected and obeyed. Yea, the 
ſeif ſame matter is alſo a ſubject wherein eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws have place: ſo that mens private diſcretion, 
which might otherwiſe guide them, muſt here ſub- 
mit itſelf to the higher judgment of the church, 
which is in authority a mother over them, Thus 
we fee how even one and the ſelf ſame thing is 
under divers conſiderations conveyed through many 
laws; and that to meaſure by any one kind oß law 
all the actions of men, were to confound the ad- 
mirable order wherein God hath qiſpoſed all laws, 
each as in nature, ſo in degree, diſtin&t from other. 
| Wherefore that here we may briefly end. Of law 
there can be no leſs acknowleged than that her ſeat 
is the boſom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world: all things in heaven and earth do her ho- 
mage, the very leaſt as feeling her care, and the 
greateſt as not exempted from her power: both | 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
ſoever, though each in different ſort and manner, 
yet all with uniform conſent admiring her, as the 
mother of their pee and joy. 
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Concertting the firſt Poſition of thoſe who urge Refore 
mation in the Church of England; namely, that 
© Seripture is the only rule of all. Things, «which in 
' this Life may be done by Men.” 5 


#3 


CHAP. 1. 


An Anſwer to their firſ Proof brought out of 
| Scripture. 


S we havg propoſed to treat only of the 
eccleſiaſtical law whereby we are governed, 


it is not our purpoſe to maintain any other 


thing than that which truth and reaſon ſhall ap- 
prove, For concerning the dealings of men, who 
adminiſter government, and unto whom the execu- 
tion of that law belongeth, they have their judge 


who ſitteth in heaven, and before whoſe . 
| | cat 
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ſeat they are accountable for whatſoever abuſe or 

corruption, which the want either of care or con- 

ſcience in them hath bred, and is reaſonably com- 

plained of, We are no patrons of | thoſe offences, 

whoſe beft apology would be ſpeedy. redreſs and 

amendment. That only which is of God we, * = 

defend, to the uttermoſt of that ability which ne 

hath given. Wherefore all thoſe abuſes being 

ſevered and ſet apart, which ariſe from the corrups 

tion, of men and not from the laws themſelves: let 

us proceed to thoſe things which in the very whole 

entire form of our church polity have been (as we. 

perſuade ourſelves) injuriouſly blamed by them 

who endeavour to overthrow the fame, and in the 

ſtead thereof to eſtabliſn a much worſe; merely 

upon a ſtrong miſconceit they have that the ſame is 

grounded upon divine authority. I know no. cauſe 

why either the number or the length: of our contro 

verſies ſhould diminiſh our hope of ſeeing them end 

with concord and love on all ſides; which, of his 

infinite love and goodneſs, may the Father of all 

peace and unity grant. Unto which ſcope that our 

endeavour may the more directly tend, it ſeemeth 

fitteſt that thoſe things be firſt examined which are | 

as ſeeds from whence the reſt that "enſue have 

grown. Although God hath left ſundry kinds of _ 

laws unto men, and by all thoſe laws the actions of 

men are in ſome fort directed: they who contend 

againſt us hold that one only law, the ſcripture, | 

mult be the rule to ditect in all things, even ſo far 

as to the taking up of a ruſb or frau. About 

which point there ſhould not need any queſtion to 
grow, if they did yield but to theſe two reſtraints : 

* firſt is not to extend the actions whereof they 


ſpeak, 


5 
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fpeak, fo low as that inſtance doth import; but 
keep themſelves within the compals of actions 
moral; actions which have in them vice or virtue: 
the Kecond, not to exact at our hands for every 
action, the knowlege of ſome place of ſcripture; 
out of which a man ſhould be bound to deduce an 
authority for all his actions, in ſuch ſort, that if, 
either the place be to him unknown, or the reference 
unto that place not preſently conſidered of, the 
actions ſhall in that reſpect be condemned as un- 
law ful. In this we diſſent and this we are N 
to examine. 

Although every cauſe admit not ſuch infallible 
once of proof, as leaveth no poſſibility of doubt 
or ſcruple behind it; yet they who claim the general 
aſſent of all the whole world unto that which they 
teach, and do not fear to give very hard and heavy 
ſentence upon as many as refuſe to embrace the 
ſame, muſt have ſpecial regard that their firſt foun- 
dations and grounds. be more than {lender probabi- 
lities. Having therefore found the head theorem 

-of all their diſcourſes, who plead for the change of 
eccleſiaſtical government in England, to be this, 
namely, that the ſcripture of God is in ſuch ſort. the 
rule of buman actions, that ſimply whatſoever we do, 
and are not by it directed thereunto, the ſame i ſin; 
we hold it neceſſary that the proofs hereof be 
weighed. Firſt therefore, whereas they allege, 
_ that wiſdom doth teach men every good way ; and 
have thereupon inforced, that no way is good in 
_ any: "yo of action, unleſs wiſdom by ſcripture do 
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lead unto it — ſee they not plainly how they reſtrain 
the «manifold ways which wiſdom hath to teach 
men by unto one only way of teaching, which” is 


by 
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by ſcripture ? the bounds of wiſdom are large, and 


within them, much is contained. The ways of 
well-doing are in number even as many as are the 


kinds of voluntary actions: ſo that whatſoever we 


do in this world, and may do it ill, we ſhew our 
ſelves therein by well doing to be wiſe. To teach 
men therefore wiſdom profeſſeth, and to teach 


them every good way: but not every good way, 


by one way of teaching. Whatſoever either men 
on earth, or the angels of heaven do know, it is a 
drop of that unemptiable fountain of wiſdom, who 


hath diverſely imparted her treaſures to the world. 


As her ways are of ſundry kinds, ſo her manner of 
teaching is not merely one and the ſame. Some 
things ſhe openeth by the ſacred books of ſcripture; + 
ſome things by the glorious works of nature: with 
ſome things ſhe inſpireth men from above with 
ſpiritual influence; in ſome things ſhe leadeth and 


traineth them only by worldly experience and 


practice. We may not ſo in any one ſpecial kind 
admire her, that we diſgrace her in any other; but 
let all her ways be according unto their place and 
degree adored. 


c H A; PI: 
Their ſecond Proof out of re ea facials 


H AT, all things be dont to the glory of Ged, 
the bleſſed apoſtle, - it is true, 'eMhorteth, 
The glory of God is the admirable excellency of 
that divine virtue which being made manifeſt, 
cauſeth men and angels to extol his greatneſs, and in 
regard thereof to fear him. His name we glorify, 


i vis we teſtify 'our acknowlegement of his glory. 
2 11600 Which 
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Which although we moſt effectually do by the 
virtue of obedience; nevertheleſs it may be a 
queſtion, whether St. Paul did mean that we fin 
as oft.as ever we go about any thing without an' 
expreſs intent and purpoſe to obey God therein. 
He faith of himſelf, I do in all things pleaſe all 
men, ſeeking not mine own profit, but rather the 
good of many, that they may be ſaved. Shall it 
hereupon be thought that St. Paul did not move 
either hand or foot, but with expreſs intent even 
thereby to further the falvation of man ? We move, 
we ſleep, we take the cup at the hand of our 
friend, a number of things we oftentimes do, only 
to ſatisfy ſome natural deſire, without preſent, 
; -expreſs, and actual reference unto any command- 
ment of God. Unto his glory even thoſe things are 
done which we naturally perform, and not 'only 
that which we morally and ſpiritually do. For by 
every effect proceeding from the moſt concealed . 
inſtinct of nature, his power is made manifeſt. 
But it doth not therefore follow, that of neceſſity 
we ſhall fin, unleſs we expreſsly intend this in every 
ſuch particular. The churches diſperſed amongſt 
the heathen in the Eaſt part of the world, are by 
the apoſtle St. Peter exhorted, to Have their con- 
ver/ation honeſt among the entitles, that they which 
ea evil of them, as of evil doers, might by the 
good works which they ſhould ſee, glorify God in 
tbe day f viſitation. As long as that which chriſ- 
tians did was good, and no way ſubject unto juſt 
reproof, their virtuous converſation was a mean to 
work the heathens converſion unto Chriſt. Seeing 
therefore this had been a thing altogether impoſſible, 
unleſs infidels themſelves did diſcern when believers 
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- glorified their heavenly father, and when not; it 
followeth that ſome things wherein God is glorified, 
may be ſome other way known than only by the 
ſacred ſcripture : for the Gentiles being utterly ig- 
norant of them,. did notwithſtanding judge. rightly 
of the quality of chriſtian mens actions. Moſt cer. 
tain it is, that nothing but only fin doth OI 
God. So that to glorify him in all things, is to 
do nothing whereby the name of God may be blaſ- 
phemed; nothing whereby the ſalvation of Jew or 
, Grecian, or any in the church of Chriſt may be 
obſtructed; nothing whereby his law is tranſgreſ- 
ſed, 1 | 22 


CHAP. III. RE 
We Third Scripture. Prof, 15 * 
EATS and drinks are faid 10 be Gngifel 


by the word of God, and by prayer; but 
this only ſheweth that unto us the word, that is to ſay, 


the goſpel of Chriſt having not delivered any ſuch 


difference of things clean and unclean, as the law of * 


Moſes did unto the Jews - there is no cauſe but that | 


we may uſe indifferently all things with a thankful 
acknowlegement of God's: liberality and goodneſs. 
And therefore St. Paul gave warning before-hand 
to take heed of ſuch as ſhould enjoin to abſtain from 
meats : for every creature f God, faith he, is good, 
and nothing to be refuſed, if it be receiued with 
_ thankſgiving, The goſpel by not making many 
things unclean, as the law did, hath ſanctified thoſe 
things generally to all, which particularly each man 
muſt ſanctify unto himſelf by a reverend and holy 
uſe. But this can hardly be drawn to ſerve their 


purpoſe, 


* 
28 
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purpoſe, who have imagined the word-in ſuch ſort 
to ſanctify all things, that neither food can be 
taſted, nor raiment put on, nor in the world any 
thiag done, but this deed muſt needs be ſin in them, 
which do not firſt know it to be appointed unto 
2885 by en before they do it. 1 


0 H A P. W. 
We Fourth Scripture Proof. 


UT to come unto that which of all other things 

in ſcripture is moſt ſtood upon; that place 

of St. Paul they ſay, is of all others moſt clear, 
where, ſpeaking of thoſe things which are called 
indifferent, in the end he concludeth, that whatſo- 
ever is not of Faith, is fin;. but faith is not but in re- 
Speft of the word of God; therefore whatſoever 15 
not done by the word of God is fin; | Whereunto we 
anſwer, that the object of faith may not ſo narrow- 
ly be reſtrained, as if the ſame did extend no further 
than only to the ſcriptures of God. Though, faith 
our Saviour, ye believe not me, believe my works, that 
Je may know and believe that the father is in me, and 
ii bim. The other diſciples ſaid unto Thomas, 
Me have ſeen the Lord; but his anſwer unto them 
was, Except J. ſee in his hands the print of his nails, 
and put my finger into them, I will not Believe. 
Can there be any thing more plain, than that which 
by theſe two ſentences appeareth? Namely, that 
there may be a certain belief grounded upon other 
"aſſurance than ſcripture; any thing more clear than 
that we are to believe not only the things which we 
know by another's relation, but even whatſoever 
we are certainly perſuaded of, whether. it be by 


* 
* 
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reaſon or by ſenſe. Might not the Jews have been 
fully perſuaded to think, if they had: ſo though 


that they did well in believing that in Chriſt Sd 


was,” although the only ground of this their faith 
had been the wonderful works they ſaw him do? 
Might not, yea did not Thomas fully in the end per- 
ſuade himſelf that he did well to think that body 
which now was raiſed, to be the ſame which had 
been crucified ? And can that be ſoundneſs of 
opinion, which would aſſert that the poſſible act of 


faith in the Jews might be, or that the real act of |, 
faith in Thomas, becauſe it was founded in ſenſe 


only and not grounded in the work of God, was fin? 

But whereas they further argue with great earneſt- 
neſs, that whereſbever faith is ting, there is fin, 
and i in every action not 1 faith is wanting. 


ergo, in every attion not commanded there is fin 74 


I would demand of them; firſt, foraſmuch as the 


nature of things indifferent is neither to be com- 


manded nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary; 
how there can be any thing indifferent, if for want 


of faith, fin be committed, when any thing nor 


eommagded is done. 80 that of neceſſity they 
muſt add ſomething, and thus ſet'down their po- 
fition : in every action not commanded of God, or 
4 557 with approbarion, faith is wanting,” and 

r want of faith there is fin. The next thing we 
are to enquire is what thoſe things be which God 
permitteth with approbation, and how we way 


know them to be permitted? It is impotfible. we... 


ſhould otherwiſe think, than that thoſe things which 
God doth neither command nor fotbid, the fame 


he permitteth with approbation either to be done or” 


left undone. It is hot the ſetting of things down in 
F ſcripture 
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ſcripture as indifferent, but their not being ſet down 
as neceſſary, that doth make them indifferent. 


When many meats therefore are ſet before me, if 


the ſcripture commandeth no choice, and I do, not- 
withſtanding, of my own diſcretion, make ſpecial 
choice of one; a hard caſe it were, that hereupon 
I ſhould be juſtly condemned of fin. Nor let any 
man think that, following the judgment of natural 
diſcretion in ſuch caſes, we can have no aſſurance 
that we pleaſe God. For to the author and God. 
of our nature, how: ſhall any operation proceeding 


in natural ſort, be in that reſpect unacceptable ? 


The nature which himſelf hath given to work by, 
he cannot but be delighted with, when we exerciſe 


the ſame any way not contrary to his command- 
ment. Had the prophets which ſucceeded Moſes, 


4a, 


or the bleſſed apoſtles who followed them, been 


ſettled in any other perſuaſion, never would they 
have taken ſo great pains in gathering together na- 
tural arguments, thereby to teach the faithful their 
duties. To uſe unto them any other motive than 
ſeriptum eft, thus it is written, had been to teach 
them other grounds of their actions than ſcripture ; 
which, I grant, they allege commonly, but not 
only. Bur they ſhould bave alleged only ſcripture, 
had they been thus perſuaded, that /o far forth we 
do fin, as we do any thing otherwiſe directed than. by 
ſeripture. St. Auguſtine was reſolute in points of 
chriſtianity to credit no man, how godly and learn- 
ed ſoever he were, unleſs he confirmed his ſentence 
by the ſcriptures, or by ſome reaſon not contrary ta 
them, Let them therefore with St. Auguſtine re- 
ject and condemn that which is not grounded either 
on ſcripture, or on ve. reaſon- not contrary to 


1 ſcripture, 


T xcertatasricar, yorrry, & 
ſcripture, and we are ready to give them dur hands 
in token of friendly conſent with them. 


„ 
Their Proofs out of Fathers who di i pute negatively | 


B 


fromthe Authors of Holy Scripture. | 


UT againſt this it is objefted that the Fathers 
do nothing more uſually in their books, than 
draw arguments from the ſcripture negatively in 


reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it nat, 


avoid it therefore. How far ſuch arguments do 
reach ſhall better appear by conſidering the matter 
wherein they have been urged. - Firſt therefore this 
we conſtantly deny, that of ſo many teſtimonies as 
they are able to produce for the ſtrength of negative 
| arguments, any one doth generally (which. is the 
point in queſtion) condemn either all opinions as 
falſe, or all actions as unlawful which the ſcripture 
teacheth us not. The moſt that can be collected 
out of them is only, that in ſome caſes a negative 
argument taken from ſcripture is. ſtrong, whereof 
no man endued with Judgment can doubt. St. Au- 
guſtine hath ſaid, ,wherber it be queſtion of Chriſt 
er whether it be queſtion of his church, or of what 
thing ſoe ver the queſtion be : IT ſay not if we, hut 
if an angel from heaven ſpall tell us any thing befide 
that you have received in the ſcripture under the law 
and goſpel, let him be accurſed. In like fort Ter- 
tulliay, We may not give ourſelves this liberty 10 
bring in any thing of our will, nor chuſe any thing 
that other men ſhall bring in of their will; we bau 
the apoſtles tbemſelves for authors, who th emſel ves 
brought nothing of their own will; but 1he. dif- 
{NR cipline 
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cipline which they received from Chrift they deliver- 
ed faithfully unto the people. St. Jerome in the 
ſame manner diſputeth, We believe it not, becauſe 
we read it not. And St. Hilary faith, Tea we 
ought not ſo much as to know the things. which 
the book of the lau containeth not. Shall we then 
hereupon conclude, that we may not take knowlege 
of, or give credit unto, any thing which ſenſe or 
experience, or report, or art doth propoſe, unleſs 
we find the ſame in ſcripture? — no; it is too plain, 
that ſo far to extend their ſpeeches, is to wreſt them 
againſt their true intent and meaning. To urge any 
thing upon the church indeed, requiring thereunto 
that religious aſſent of chriſtian belief, wherewith 
the words of the holy prophets are received =to urge 
any thing as part of that ſupernatural and celeſtial 
revealed truth which God hath taught, and not to 
ſhew it in ſcripture, this did the antient Fathers 
evermore think unlawful, impious and execrable. 
The words of St. Cyprian, ſpeaking in honour of 
that principal commandment of love, being further 
urged as an argument by them, are ſtil] leis to their 
purpoſe, though cited by them, Surely, faith he, 
in this one word is the abridg ment M all the volumes 
of ſcripture ; this being written in the book of life, 
is (as it were) an everlaſting leſſon both to men and 
angels. Let chriſtian religion read this one word, 
and meditate upon this commandment, - and out of 
this ſcripture it ſhall ſind the rules of all learning to 
Have ſprung, and from hence to have riſen, and 
J hither to return, whatſoever the ecclefiaſtical diſ 
= cipline containeth; and that in all things it is vain 
* and bootleſs which charity confirmeth not, Was 
4 this a ſentence (think you) of fo great force to prove 
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chat ſeripture is the only rule of all the actions of 
men? Might they not hereby even as well prove, 
that one commandment of ſcripture is the only rule 
of all things, and fo exclude the reſt of the ſerip 
ture? But thus it fareth when too much defire of 
contradiction catiſeth our ſpeech rather to paſs by 
number, than ſtay. for weight. Well, but Ter- 
tullian doth in this caſe ſpeak yet more plainly: 
The ſcripture, ſaith he, denieth what it noteth not. 
But how? The ſcripture reckoneth up the kings 
of Iſrael, and amongſt. thoſe kings David; the 
ſcripture reckoneth up the ſons of David, and 
amongſt thoſe ſons Solomon. Foraſmuch as the 
ſeripture did propoſe to reckon up all, if there wers 
more it would have named them; therefore that 
amongſt the kings of Iſrael there was no David hut 
one, no Solomon but one amongſt the ſons of David, 
Tertullian's argument will fitly prove. In this caſe 
the ſcripture denieth the thing it noteth not. How! 
beit I could not but think that man to do me ſome 
piece of manifeſt injury, which would hereby faſten 
upon me a general opinion, as if I did think the 
ſcripture to deny the very reign of king Henry che 
eighth, becauſe it no where noteth that any ſuch 
king did reign. I wonder that a caſe fo weak and 
feeble hath been ſo much perſiſted in. Tertullian 
in that very book from whence they allege pos 
in ſupport of their doctrine, reckoneth up a number _ 
of things whereof he concludeth expreſsly, ' Harum 
et aliarum ejuſmod! diſciplinarum # legem expoftules.. - 
feripturarum, nullam invenies; which is as much”. 
as if he had ſaid in expreſs words, many things 
there are which concern the diſcipline of the chureh” 
and the duties of men, wen to abrogate 1 8 take 
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away, the ſcriptures negatively urged may not in 
any caſe perſuade us; but they muſt be obſerved, 
yea although no ſcripture be found which requireth 
any ſuch thing, Tertullian therefore undoubtedly. 
doth not in this book ſhew himſelf to be of the 
fame mind with them, by whom his name is * 
tended. 


S vi. 


Concerning their Proof, that it is the Cuftom of the. 
Scriptures, 10 diſpute from divine nn | 
| clin I 


Ur ſince the ſacred ſcriptures themitlres afford 
olftentimes ſuch arguments as are taken from 
divine authority both one way and. other; tbe Lord 
bath commanded therefore it muſt be; and again, 
in like fort, be hath not, therefore it muft not be 5 


| Gre certainty concerning this point ſeemeth requi- 


ſite to be ſet down: God himſelf can neither poſſibly 
err, nor lead into error. For this cauſe his teſti- 
monies, whatſoever he affirmerh, are always truth 
and moſt infallible certainty. Yea further, becauſe 
the things that proceed from him are perfect with- 
out any manner of defect or maim ; it cannot be, 
but that the words of his mouth are abſolute, and 
lack nothing which they ſhould have, for perfor- 
mance of that whereunto they tend. Whereupon 
it fclloweth, that the end being known whereunto 
he directeth his ſpeech, the argument negatively is 
evermore- ſtrong and forcible, concerning thoſe 
things that are apparently requiſite unto the ſame. 
end. As for example, God intending to ſet down 
ſundry times that which in angels is moſt excellent, 
hath not t any where ſpoken fo highly of them as = 
hat 
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hath of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; there- 
fore they are not in dignity: equal unto him. It is 
the apoſtle St. Paul's argument. The purpoſe of 
God was to teach his people, both unto whom they 
ſhould offer facrifice, and what ſacrifice was to he 
offered 7 To burn their ſons in fire unto Baal, he 
did not command them, he ſpake no ſuch thing, 
neither came it into his mind: therefore this they 
ought not to have done. Which argument the 
prophet Jeremy uſeth more than once as being 
effectual and ſtrong. For when the Lord hath once. | 
- himſelf preciſely ſet down a form of executing that 
wherein we are to ſerve him; the fault appeareth 
greater, to do that which we are not, than not to 
do that which we are commanded, In the latter 
oaſe we ſhew ourſelves weak and unapt to be doers 
of his will; in the former we take upon us to be 
comptrollers of his wiſdom, and preſumptuouſiy to 
judge of what is meet and convenient better than 
God himſelf, - In thoſe actions therefore, the whole 
form whereof God 'hath of purpoſe ſet down to be 
obſerved,” we may not otherwife do than exactiy as 
he hath preſcribed; In ſuch things, negative argu- 
ts are ſtrong. They are therefore much uſed 

by many of the catholic Fathers, The bread and 
wine, ſaith Origen, which the Lord gave unto bis 


difeiples, Jayiny unto them take and eat, he defer- 13 


red not, nor commanded io be reſerved unto the next 
day. This kind of proof is thought to bold in God's 
commandments for that they be full and perfect. and 
God hath ſpecially charged us that we ſhould neither 


Put 20 them nor take from them, But unto them that _ 


add to the word what they lis, and make God's 
will ** unto their will, and break God's com- 
F 4 9 
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mandments for their own tradition's ſake, unto tbem 
it ſcemeib not good. The Engliſh apology plead- 
ing in defence of the-reformation, alledgeth againſt 
the eorruptions of popery, the example of the 
Greeks, how they have neither private maſſes, nor 
mangled ſacraments, nor purgatorics, nor pardons. 
When it pleaſed Mr. Harding, (an-advogme for the 
corruptions of popery) to anſwer with -ſcoffiag at 
negative arguments: the biſhop of Saliſþury's de- 
fence in this caſe ran thus: The -antient learned 
fathers, having ta deal with politic heretics that 
in defence tbei errors avouched the judgment, 
and general conſent of ibe primutive, and whole 
univerſal thurch, the better to diſcover the ſhame- 
leſs boldneſs of ſuch vain pretences and the nakedneſs. 
of _ their doctrine, were oftentimes. forced to uſe the 
negative, and /o to drive the ſame heretics as we do, 
| you, 10 prove their affirmatives, which thing. to do 
it was never p2ffible. . The antient father Ireneus 
thus ſtayed himielf by the negative, as we do. 
Hoc neque propbhetæ Þ! ædicaverunt, neque Diminus 
docui, neque apoſtoli tradiderunt, This thing nei- 
tber did the prophets. publiſi, nor the. Lord teach, 
nor . the apaſtles deliver. By a like negative cer 
ſoſtom ſaith, this tree neitber Paul planted, nor 
Apollos watered, nor God increaſed. In like fort 
Leo faith, I hat need ts there to believe that which 
neither the law bath taught, nor the prophets: have 
ſpoken, nor the goſpel bath preached, nor the 
apoſtles ha ve delivered. And again, How are the 
new devices brought in that our fathers never 
knew St. Gregory being himſelf a biſhop of 
Rome, and writing againſt the title of - univerſal 
biſhop, faith thus, None of all my predeceſſors ever. 


conſented 
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conſented to uſe this ungodly title; 10 biſbop of Rome 
ever took upon bim this name of Aingularity. By 
ſuch negatives (ſaid the biſſiop of Saliſbury to Mr. 
Harding) we reprove the vanity and novelty of your 
religion; we tell you none of the catholic, antient, 
learned fathers either Greek or Latin, ever uſed 
either your private maſs, or your half communion; 
or your barbarous unknown prayers. © Paul never 
planted them, A pollos never watered them, God 


never encreaſed them; they are of yourſelves, the 


are not of God. But in truth the queſtion is not, 


whether an argument from ſcripture negatively max 


be good, but whether it may be ſo generally good, 
that in all actions men may urge it? The fathers I 
grant do uſe very general and large terms, even as 
Hiero the king did in ſpeaking of Archimedes, from 
bence forward whatſoever Archimedes ſpeateth, it = 
muſt be believed. His meaning was not that Arebi- 


' medes could ſimply in nothing be decelved, but 


that he had in ſuch ſort approved his ſkill, that he 
ſeemed worthy of credit for ever after in matters 
appertaining unto the ſcience in which he was fkeil- 
ful. In ſpeaking thus largely it is preſumed, that 


mens ſpeeches will be taken according to ae matter 
. e my . 


—— 


CHA P. Vil, 
Concerning the Force of Arguments taken from 


human Authority for the ordering Mens Alion, \ 


or Per ſuafions. 


N earneſt POR to draw all cling up to the 
determination of bare and naked ſcripture, -- 
1 55 cauſed much pains to be taken in abating the 
| eſtimation 


= * 
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eſtimation and credit of men. But the ſcope of all 
their pleading againſt man's authority is to over- 
_ throw ſuch orders, laws and conſtitutions of the 

ehurch as depending thereupon, if they ſhould 
therefore be taken away, would peradventure-leave 
neither face nor memory of church to continue long 
in the world. By a man's authority we here under- 
ſtand the force which his word hath for the aſſurance 
of another's mind that buildeth upon it; as the 
apoſtle ſomewhat did upon their report of the houfe 
of Chloe; and the Samaritans, in a matter of 
greater moment, upon the report of a ſingle woman. 
For ſo it is ſaid in St. John's Goſpel, Many of ” the 

- Samaritans of that city © believed in bim for the 
ſaying of the woman, which 4eftified, be bath told 
me all things that ever I did; The ſtrength of 
man's authority is affirmatively ſuch, that che 
weightieſt affairs in the world depend "thereon, 
Saith not the law, that in the mouth of two or three 
witneſſes ſhall every word be confirmed ? This the 
law of God would not ſay, if there were in a man's 
teſtimony no force at all to prove any thing. The 
ſentences of wiſe and expert men were never but 
highly eſteemed. In matter of ſtate the weight 
many times of ſome one man's authority is thought 
reaſon ſufficient even to ſway over whole nations. 
And with them that are ſkilful, authority is much 
more ſtrong and forcible than with the ſimpler ſort; 
becauſe they only are able to diſcern how juſt cauſe 
there is, why to ſome mens authority ſo much 
ſhould be attributed. For which cauſe the name of 
Hippocrates (no doubt) were more effectual to 
perſuade even ſuch a phyſician as Galen himſelf, 
than to move a filly empyrick, And therefore not 


only 
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only declaimers, but even the very profoundeſt di 
WH in all faculties have, by arguments taken 
from human authority, often with the beſt learned, 
prevailed. moſt, Utterly. to infringe- the force and 
ſtrength, of man's teſtimony, were to ſhake the 
very fortreſs of God's truth, For whatſoever we 
believe concerning ſalvation by Chriſt, although the 
ſcripture be therein the ground of our belief; yet 
the authority of man is, if we mark it, the key 
which openeth the door of entrance into the knows 
lege of the ſcripture. The ſcripture doth not teac 
us the things that are of God unleſs. we did credit 
men who have taught us, that the words of ſerip- 
ture do ſignify thoſe. things. Some way therefore 


(notwithſtanding what is alleged to the contraryy 


by reaſon of man's ignorance and diſordered affece 
you. ſtill his authority may inforce aſſent. - But 
pon better advice and deliberation, they perceives 
ks at length confeſs, that arguments taken from 
the authority of men may be of ſome- force, in 
human ſciences; though in matters divine it is 
ſtill maintained ſtiffly, — they have no manner of 
force at all. Now, if the natural ſtrength of man's 
wit may, by experience and ſtudy, attain unto ſuch 
ripeneſs in the knowlege of things human, that 
men in this reſpect may preſume to build ſomewhat 
upon their judgment; what reaſon have we tothink 
but that even in matters divine, the like witsz 
furniſhed with neceſſary helps, exerciſed in ſcrip= 
ture with like diligence, and aſſiſted with the grace 
of almighty God, may grow unto ſo much perfection 
of knowlege, that men. ſhall have juſt cauſe, when 
any thing pertinent unto faith and religion is doubted 
of, the more willingly to incline their minds towards 


3 Om 
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that, which the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe, and 
learned in that faculty ſhall Judge to be moſt ſound: 

for the controverſy is concerning the weight of ſuch 
men judgments. May we reject, as being of no 
moment, even their judgment, whom God hath 
endued with principal gifts to aſpire unto knowlege 
by; whole exerciſes, labours, and divine ſtudies 
he hath ſo bleſt, that the world for their great and 
rare ſkill that way hath them in ſingular admira- 
tion? For my own part, I dare not ſo lightly 


eſteem of the church, and of the principal pillars 
therein. I grant that proof derived from the autho- 


rity of man's judgment is not able to work that 
aſſurance which doth grow by a ſtronger proof; and 


therefore, although ten thouſand general councils 


would fet down one and the ſame definitive ſentence 


concerning any point of religion whatſoever—yet 


one demonſtrative reaſon alleged, or one manifeſt 
teſtimony cited from the mouth of God himſelf to 
the contrary, could not chuſe but overweigh them 
all; inaſmuch as for them to have been deceived 


it is not impoſſibſe; it is, that-demonſtrative reaſon 


or teſtimony divine ſhould deceive. Howbeit in 
defect of proof infallible, ſurely if a queſtion con- 


cerning matter of doctrine were propoſed, and on 


the one fide no kind of proof appearing, * there 
ſhould on the other be alleged and ſhewed, that fo 
2 number of the learnedeſt divines in the world 
have ever thought; although it did not appear what 
reaſon or ſcripture led them to be of that judgment, 
yet to their very bare judgment fomewhat a reaſon- 
able man would attribute, notwithſtanding the 
common imbecilities which are incident unto our 
nature. For men to be tied and led by authority, 

| _ 
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as it were with a kind of captivity of judgment, and 
though there be rea ſon to the contrary, not to liſten 
unto it, but to follow like beaſts the firſt in the 
herd, they know not, nor care not whither, this 
vuvere bruitiſn. Again, that authority of men ſhould 
prevail with men either againſt or above reaſon, is 
no part of our belief. But when St. Auguſtine ex- 
horteth not to hear men, but to hearken what God 
ſpeaketh : his purpoſe is not (I think) that we ſhould 
ſtop our ears againſt his own exhortation, and theres 
fore he cannot mean ſimply. that audience ſhould 
altogether be denied: unto men; but that if men 
ſpeak one thing, and God himſelf teach another, 
then he, not they, to be believed. An opinion, 
that in matters divine man's judgment is nothing 
worth, being once inſerted into the minds of the 
vulgar ſort, what it may grow unto, God knoweth. 
Thus much we ſee, it hath already made thouſands 
ſo headſtrong even in groſs and palpable errors, that 
a man whoſe capacity will ſcarce ſerve him to utter 
five words in a ſenſible manner bluſheth not, in any 
doubt concerning matter of ſcripture, to think his 
own bare yea, as good as the nay of all the. wiſe, 
grave and learned that are in the whole world; 
which inſolence muſt be repreſt, or it will be the 
very bane of chriſtian religion. Our Lord's diſciples 
taking note of what they had heard and ſeen be- 
tween our Saviour and Moſes and Elias in the 
mount, and calling to mind a common opinion 
held by the ſcribes; they propoſe to bim their 
doubt, ſaying, Why then ſay ihe ſcribes that Elias 
muſt firſt come? Deſirous they were to be taught 
how both might ſtand together ; that which tex 
knew could not be * becauſe Chriſt ſpake i 55 . 
* 
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and this which to them did ſeem true only becauſe 
the ſcribes had faid it. We do not find that our 
Saviour reproved them of error for thinking the 
judgment of the ſcribes to be worth the objecting in 
matters that ſeemed to them to contradict. each 
other, and for eſteeming it to be of any moment or 
value, in things concerning God: we cannot there- 
fore be perſuaded that the wili of God is, we ſhould 
ſo far reject the authority of men as to reckon it 
nothing. Shall I add further, that the force of 
arguments drawn from the authority of ſcripture 
itſelf, as ſcriptures commonly are alleged, ſhall 
(being fifted) be found to depend upon the ſtrength 
of this ſo much deſpiſed and debaſed authority of 
man ? For the moſt part, even ſuch as are readieſt 
to cite for one thing five hundred ſentences of holy 
ſcripture ; what warrant have they that any one of 
them doth mean the thing for which it is alleged ? 
Is not their ſureſt ground moſt commonly, either 
ſome probable conjecture of their own, or the judg- 
ment of others taking theſe ſcriptures as they do ? 
Which notwithſtanding to mean otherwiſe than 
they take them, it is not ſtill altogether impoſſible. 
So that now and then they ground themſelves on 
human authority, even when they moſt pretend 
divine, Thus it fareth even clean throughout the 
whole controverſy about that diſcipline which is fo 
earneſtly urged and laboured for. Scriptures are 
plentifully alleged to prove, that the whole chriſ- 
tian world for ever ought to embrace it. Hereupon 
men term it the diſcipline of God. Howbeit, 
examine, ſift, and reſolve their alleged proofs till 
you come to the very root from whence they 
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it ſhall Jn. ae unto. any man of. j 
that the moſt whuch can be inſerred upon ſuch _ 

of divine teſtimonies is only this, that ſome things 
which they maintain, as far as ſome mes can pro- 
bably conjecture, do. ſcem to have been out of ſcrip» 


ture not abfurdly gathered... Is this a warrant for 
kid man's conſcience to. build ſuch proceedings 
as have been and are put in ER _ 


| able of that cauſe? 


„ yu. 3 
A Declaration what the Truth i in hs Alu 


UT to the end it may. more "dy appears |; 


what we are to judge of their ſentences, and ©» 
of the cauſe itſelf wherein they are alleged;  faſk 5 


it may not well be denied that all actions of men 
endued with reaſon, are generally either good or 


* 


evil. For man being a voluntary agent, bis actions 


proceed from deliberation in all caſes wherein he 


doubteth : : and even where no doubt is, deliberation. 


is not excluded as impertinent unto the thing, but 


as needleſs unto the agent, who ſeeth already what 


to reſolve upon. Now whatſoever is good muſt he 
approved of God, and according unto. the ſundry: 


degrees of goodneſs, the kinds of divine approba - 


tion are in like ſort multiplied. Some things ate 


good in ſo mean a degree that men are only. nat 
diſapproved nor diſallowed of God for them: as 


when a man hateth not his on fleſh... The very 


light of nature alone may diſcover what is ſo ur 


forth in the ſightof Gad allowable. Some things are 
not only allowed but directly required as neceſſarꝶ 


| Nr ſalvation ; 0 that without eee 6 


a 
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them we cannot in the ordinary courſe be faved, 
nor by any means be excluded from life-obſervin 
them. In actions of this kind our chiefeſt direction 
is from ſcripture; for nature is no ſufficient teacher 
what we ſhould do that we may attain unto life 
everlaſting. The inſufficiency of the light of nature, 
is by the light of ſcripture ſo fully and ſo perfectly 
herein ſupplied, that further light than this hat 
added, there doth not need unto that end. Finally, 
ſome things, although not ſo required of neceſſity 
that to leave them undone excludeth from ſalvation, 
are notwithſtanding of. ſo great dignity and accep- 
tance with God, that moſt ample reward in heaven 
zs laid up for thei, Hereof we have no 'command- 
ment either in nature or. ſcripture that doth exact 
them at our hands. Hereupon dependeth whatſo- 
ever difference there is between the ſtates of ſaints 
in glory: hither we refer whatſoever belongeth unto 
the higheſt perfection of man by way of ſervice 
towards God: hereunto, that fervour and firſt love 
of chriſtians did bend itſelf, cauſing them to ſell 
their poſſeſſions, and lay down the price at the 
bleſſed apoſtles feet: hereat St. Paul undoubtedly 
did aim, in fo far abridging his own liberty, and 
exceeding that which the bond of neceflary and 
enjoined duty tied him unto. Wherefore ſceing 
that in all theſe ſeveral kinds of actions, there can 
be nothing poſlibly evil which God approveth, and 
that he approveth much more than he doth com- 
mand; and that his very commandments in ſome 
kind, as namely, his precepts comprehended in the 
law & nature, may be otherwiſe. known than only 
by ſcripture; and that to do them, howſoever we 
oy them, muſt needs be acceptable in his light. 
* 2 Let 
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Let them with whom we have hitherto diſputed 
conſider well, how it can ſtand with reaſon. to 
make the bare mandate of ſeripture, the only rule 
of all good and evil in the actions of mortal men. 
The teſtimonies of God are true, the teſtimonies of 
God are perfect, the teſtimonies of God are all 
ſufficient unto that end for which they were given. 
Therefore accordingly we do receive them, we do 
not think that in them God hath omitted any thing 
needful unto his purpoſe, and left his intent to be 
accompliſhed by our deviſings. What the ſcripture 
purpoſeth, the ſame in all points it doth perform. 
Howbeit, that here we ſwerve not in judgment, 
one thing eſpecially. we muſt obſerve, namely, that 
the abſolute perfection of ſcripture is ſeen by relation 
unto that end whereto it tendeth. We count thoſe 
things perfect which want nothing requiſite for the 
end whereto they were inſtituted: as therefore God 
created every part and particle of man exactly perfect, 
that is to ſay, in all points ſufficient unto that uſe 
for which he appointed i it; ſo the ſeripture, yea 
every ſentence thereof is perfect; and wanteth no- 
thing requiſite unto that purpoſe for which God 
delivered the ſame. So that if hereupon we con- 
clude, that becauſe the ſeripture is petfect, there- 
fore all things. lawful to be done are comprehended 
in the ſcripture — we may even as well conclude ſo 
of every ſentence, as of the whole ſum and body 
thereof, unleſs we firſt of all prove, that it was the * 
drift, ſcope and purpoſe of Almighty God in holy+ . 
ſcripture, to compriſe all things which man'may _ 
practice. But admit this, and mark, I beſeech” _ 
* 180 would follow, God in delivering ſcrip-; 
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tare unto his church, ſhould clean have abrogated 
amongſt them the law of nature, which is an infal- 
lible knowlege imprinted - in the minds of all the 
children of men, whereby both general principles, 
for directing of human actions are comprehended, 
and concluſions derived from them; upon which 
concluſions groweth in particularity the choice of 
good and evil in the daily affairs of this life. Admit 
this, and what ſhall the ſcripture be but a ſnare and 
a torment to weak conſciences, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, ſcrupuloſities, doubts indiſſo- 
luble, and extreme deſpairs? Not that the ſerip- 
ture itſelf doth cauſe any ſuch thing (for it tendeth 
to the clean contrary, and the fruit thereof is re- 
ſolute aſſurance and certainty in that it teacheth:) 
but the neceſſities of this life urging men to do 
that which the light of nature, common diſcretion, 
and judgment of itſelf directeth them unto; on the 
other ſide, this doctrine teaching them that ſo to do 
were to fin againſt their own ſouls— how can it 


chuſe but bring the ſimple a thouſand times to their 


wits end; how can it chuſe but vex and amaze 
them? In weak and tender minds, we little know 
what miſery this ſtrict opinion would breed. 
Parents would then cauſe their children to ſin, as 
oft as they ſhould cauſe them to do any thing, be- 
fore they. were arrived to ripeneſs of knowlege in the 
ſcripture. With maſters it ſhould not then be as 
with him in the goſpel ; but ſervants being com- 
manded to go, would ſtand ſtill, until they ſhould 
have their errand warranted unto them by ſcripture. 
Two opinions therefore there are concerning ſuffi- 
ciency of holy ſcripture, each extremely oppoſite 
55 | 0 
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unto the other, and both repugnant unto truth, 
The ſchools of Rome teach ſcripture to be inſuffi- 
cient, as if, except traditions were added, it did not 
contain all revealed and ſupernatural truth, which 
abſolutely is neceſſary for the children of men in 
this life to know, that they may in the next be 
ſaved. Others, juſtly condemning this opinion, 
grow likewiſe unto dangerous extremity, as if 
ſcripture did not only contain all things in that Kind 
neceſſary, but all things ſimply and in ſuch fort, 
that to do any thing according to any other law, 
were not only unneceſſary, but even oppoſite unto 
ſalvation, unlawful. and ſinful. Now whatſoever 
is added, as in ſupply of the ſcripture's inſufficieney, 
we reject it: on the contrary fide, all racking and 
ſtretching it further than by God was meant, we 
look upon as an injury to him. For as incredible 
praiſes given unto men do often abate and impair 
the credit of their deſerved commendation ; ſo we 
muſt likewiſe take great heed, leſt in attributing 
unto ſcripture more than it can have, the incredibji- 
lity of that do cauſe even thoſe things, which indeed . 
it hath moſt abundantly, to be leſs a2 
eſteemed. 
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Concerning their ſecond Aſſertion, that in Scripture 
there muſt be of Neceſſity contained a Form of 
Church-Polity, the Lows —_— 9 in no wiſe 
* altered. \\ 


5 


HK 255 


bat the Church is, and in what re/ pelt Laws of 


Polity are thereunto neceſſarily required. 


LTHOUGH the ſubſtance of thoſe 
controverſies, whereinto we have begun 
to wade, be rather of outward things ap- 

pertaining to the church, than of any thing er- 

the nature and being of the church conſiſteth; 
becauſe the ſubject or matter which this polen 


concerneth, is, A form M church government, or 
church polity it therefore behoveth us fo far forth 
to conſider the nature of the church, as is requiſite 


for mens more clear and plain underſtahiding, in 
what reſpect laws of polity or government are ne- 
ceſſary thereunto. The church of Chriſt may be 
diſtinguiſhed into two parts, the myſtical, and the 
viſible. That which we properly term his myſtical 
body can be but one; neither can it be ſenſibly 

diſcerned 
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by any man. Only our minds by intellectual con- 
ception are able to apprehend, that ſuch a real body 
there is, a body collective becauſe" it containeth a 
huge multitude: a body myſtical becauſe the myſ- 
tery of their conjunction is removed altogether from 
ſenſe. Concerning this flock it is that our Lord 
and Saviour hath promiſed, I give unto them eter- 
nal life, and they ſhall never periſh, neither Hall 
any pluck them out of my hands, They who are 
of this ſociety have ſuch marks and notes of diſtine- 
tion from all others, as are not obvious unto dur 
ſenſes, ' only unto God, who ſeeth their hearts and 
underſtarideth all their ſecret thoughts. All men 
knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite: but our Saviour 
piercing deeper giveth further teſtimony of him, 
Behold an Jraelite indeed in whom is no guile. If 
we profeſs as Peter did that we love the Lord, and 
profeſs it in the hearing of men, charitable men are 
likely to think we do fo, as long as they fee no _ 
proof to the contrary ; but that our love proceedeth 
from a pure heart, - a good conſcience, and a falth 
unfeigned, who can pronounce ſaving only the 
ſearcher of all mens hearts? And as thoſe ever- 
laſting promiſes of love, mercy, and bleſſedneſs 
whereof we read in ſcripture, belong to the myſti- 


cal church: even ſo on the other fide, when Wwe 


read-of any duty which the church of God is bound 
unto, the church whom this doth concern is a 
known company obvious to fenſe, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the church viſible. © Which viſible 
church in like fort as the my ſtical, is but one, con- 
tinued from the firſt beginning of the world to the 
laſt end. This company being divided into two 
moieties, the one before, the other fince the com- 
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ing of Chriſt—that part which ſince the coming 
of Chriſt partly hath embraced, and partly ſhall 

hereafter embrace the chriſtian religion, we term, 
as by a more proper name, the church of Chrift. 

The unity of which viſible body and church. of 
Chriſt conſiſteth in that uniformity which all the 
ſeveral perſons thereunto belonging have, by reaſon 
of that ane Lord whoſe ſervants they all profeſs 
themſelves; that one Faith which they all acknow- 
lege; that one baptiſm wherewith they are initiated. 
The viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt is therefore one 

in outward profeſſion of thoſe things which Peter 
affirmed to the Jews, ſaying, Let all the houſe of 
Iſfract know for a certainty, that God hath made 
him both Lord and Chriſt, even this Jeſus whom 
ye baue crucified. Chriſtians therefore they are 
not, which call not him their maſter and Lord, 
But our naming of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord is not 
enough, unleſs we alſo embrace that faith which 
Chriſt publiſhed to the world. Thus further ſheweth 
that we continue in chriſtianity and in unity with 
chriſtians, . This faith, faith Irenens, the church 
being ſpread far and wide, preſerveth as if one 
bouſe did contain them : theſe things it equally em- 
braceth, as though it had even one ſoul, one heart, 
and no more : it publiſheth, teacheth, and delivereth 
theſe things with uniform conſent, as if God, had 
given it but one only tongue wherewith to ſpeak. He 
which among ft the guides of the church is beſt able 
to ſpeak uttereth no more than this; and leſs than 
this the moſt. ſimple do not utter, when they make 


profeſſion of their faith. 


Now although we know the chriſtian faith and 
allow of it, yet in this reſpect we are hut coreringy 
entered 
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entered we are not into the viſible chureh before 
our admittance by the door of baptiſm. Where 
fore immediately upon the acknowlegement of 
chriſtian faith, the eunuch (we ſee) was baptized by 
Philip, Paul by Ananias, by Peter a huge multi- 
tude containing three thouſand ſouls; which being 
once baptized were reckoned in the number of 
ſouls added to the viſible church. As for thoſe 
virtues that belong unto moral righteouſneſs and 
honeſty of life, we mention not them, becauſe 
they are not proper unto chriſtian men, as they are 
chriſtians, but do concern them as they are men. 
True it is, the want of theſe virtues excludeth from 
ſalvation. So doth much more the abſence of in- 
ward belief of heart; ſo doth deſpair and lack of 
hope; ſo emptineſs of chriſtian love and charity. 
But we ſpeak now of the viſible church whoſe chil- 
dren are ſigned with this mark, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptiſm. Now it is apparent that all men 
are of neceſſity either chriſtians or not chriſtians. 
If by external profeſſion they be chriſtians, then 
are they of the viſible church of Chriſt, yea altho' 
they be impious idolators, wicked heretics, per- 

ſons excommunicable, yea and caſt out for notori- 
ous improbity. Such at the ſame time we den 
not to be the imps and limbs of ſatan even as long 
as they continue ſuch, ls it then poſſible that the 
ſelf-fame men ſhould belong both to the ſynagogue = 
of ſatan and to the church of Jeſus Chriſt ? Unto 
that church which is his myſtical body not poſſi- 
ble; becauſe that body conſiſteth of none but only 
true ſervants and ſaints of God, Howbeit of the 
viſible body and church of Jeſus Chriſt, thoſe may 
be and oftentimes are, in reſpect of the main parts 
& 4 . 
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of their outward profeſſion, who in regard of their 
inward diſpoſition of mind, yea of external conver- 
ſation, yea even of ſome parts of their very pro- 
feſſidn, are moſt worthily both hateful in the ſight 
of God himſelf, and in the eyes of the ſounder part 
of the viſible church moſt execrable. Therefore 
our Saviour compareth his church unto a field 


where tares, manifeſtly known and ſeen by all men, 


do grow intermingled with good corn, and even ſo 
ſhall continue till the final conſummation of the 
world. God hath had ever, and ever ſhall have 
ſome church viſible upon earth. When the people 
of God worſhipped the calf in the wilderneſs; when 


they adored the brazen ſerpent, and. when they 


bowed their knees to Baal; howbeit retaining the 
law of God and the holy ſeal of his covenant, - they 
continued to be the ſheep of his viſible flock even 
in the depth of their diſobedience and rebellion, 
Nor was the church of God myſtical at that time 
quite and clean extinguiſhed, for he reſerved unto 
himſelf thouſands which had not bowed the knee 
unto Baal. For lack of diligent obſerving the dif- 
ference, firſt between the church of God myſtical 
and viſible, then between the viſible ſound and 
corrupted, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs; the 
overſights are neither few nor light, that have been 
committed. This deceiveth them, and nothing 
elſe, who think that in the time of the firſt world, 
the family of Noah did contain all that were of the 
viſible church of God. From hence it grew and 
from no other cauſe in the world, that the African 
biſhops in the council of Carthage, knowing how 
the adminiſtration of baptiſm belongeth only to the 
church of Chriſt; and ſuppoling that- heretics, 
which 
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which were apparently ſevered from the found 
believing church, could not” poſſibly” be of tlie 
church of Jeſus Chriſt ; thought it utterly againſt 
reaſon, that baptiſm adminiſtred by men of corrupt 
belief, ſhould be accounted as a ſacrament. And 
therefore in maintenance of rebaptization, their 
arguments are built upon the fore- mentioned 
ground, that heretics are not at all any part of the 
church of Chrift, and without the church hape 
they cannot. But none in this caſe ſo earneſt as 
Cyprian. I know no baptiſm but one, and that in 
the church only; none without the church, where © 
be that doth caſt out the devil, hath the devil, be 
doth examine about belief, whoſe lips and words do 
breath forth a canker , the faithleſs doth offer the 
articles of faith; à wicked creature forgiuetb wicks 
edneſs ; in the name of Chriſt antichriſt figntth; be 
which is curſed of God, bleſſeth ; a dead carrion 
promiſetb life; a man unpeaceable giveth peace; 4 
blaſphemer: calleth upon the name of God ; a pro- 
phane perſon doth exerciſe prieſtbood; a ſacrilegidus 
wretch doth prepare the altar; and in the neck of 
all theſe, tbat evil alſo cometh---a very biſhop of 
the devil. doth preſume to conſecrate the Euchariſt. 
All this was true, but not ſufficient to prove, that 
heretics were in no ſort any part of the viſible 
church of Chriſt, and conſequently their baptiſm 
no baptiſm, This opinion therefore was afterwards 
both condemned by a better adyiſed council, and 
alſo revoked by the chiefeſt of the authors debeo 
themſelves. What is it but only the ſelf ſame error 
and miſconceit, wherewith others being at this day 
likewiſe poſſeſt, they aſk us where our church did 
lurk, in what cave of the earth it ſlept for ſo many 


hundred 


ws 
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hundred of years together before the birth of 
Martin Luther? As if we were of opinion that 
Luther did erect a new church of Chriſt. No, the 
church of Chriſt which was from the beginning, is, 
and continueth unto the end. Of which church all 
parts have not been always equally ſound and ſincere. 
In the days of Abia it plainly appeareth, that Judah 
was by many degrees more free from pollution than 
Ifrael. In St. Paul's time the integrity of Rome 
was famous; Corinth many ways reproved; they 


ol Galatiamuch more out of ſquare. In St. John's 
time, Epheſus and Smyrna in far better ſtate than 
Thyatira and Pergamos were. We hope therefore, 


that to reform ourſelves, if any time we have done 
amiſs, is not to ſever ourſelves from the church we 
were of before. In the church we were and we are 


0 ſtill. Other difference between our eſtate before 


and now, we know none, but only ſuch as we ſee 
in Judah, which having been ſome time idolatrous, 


became afterwards more ſoundly religious, by re- 


nouncing idolatry and ſuperſtition, Ephraim be 
joined to idols, the council of the prophet is, ier 
him alone. If Iſrael play the Harlot, let not Judab 
An. If it ſeemeth evil unto you, faith Joſhua, to 

ſerve the Lord, chuſe you this day whom you will 
ferve : but I and mine bouſe will ſerve the Lord. 
The want of inclination therefore in the church of 
Rome to reform herſelf, muſt be no ſtay unto us 
from performing our duty to God: no more than 


a deſire of retaining conformity with them, could 


be an excuſe, if we did not perform that duty. 


Notwithſtanding, ſo far as lawfully we may, we 
have held aud do hold fellowſhip with them. For 


even as the apoſtle doth ſay of Iſrael, that they are 
| | WE 
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in one reſpect enemies, but in another beloved ot 
God ; in like fort, with Rome we dare not com- 
municate concerning ſundry her groſs and grie vous 
abominations ; yet touching thoſe main parts of 
chriſtian truth wherein they conſtantly ill perſiſt, 
we gladly acknowlege them to be of the family ot 
Jeſus Chriſt; and. our hearty prayer unto God 
Almighty is, that being conjoined ſo far forth with 
them, they may at the length (if it be his will) ſo 
yield to frame and reform themſelves, that no dif- 


traction remain in any thing; but that we all may. 


with one heart and one mouth glorify God the 
Father. of our Lord and Savigur, whoſe chuck we 
are, 

As "Rig are which make. the hn * 3 
utterly. no church at all, by reaſon of ſo many, ſo 
grievous errors in their dodtrines : ſo we have them 
amongſt us, who under pretence of imagined cor- 
ruptions in our diſcipline, do give even as hard a 
judgment of the church of England itſelf. But 
whatſoever either the one ſort or the other teach, 
wo muſt acknowlege even heretics themſelves. to 

be, though a maimed part, yet a part of the viſible 
church, If the fathers do any where, as oftentimes 
they do, make the true viſible church and heretical 
companies, oppolite, they are to be. conſtrued as 
ſeparating heretics, not altogether from the com- 
pany. of believers, but from the fellowſhip of ſound 
believers. In this conſideration the anſwer of 
Calvin unto Farell, concerning the baptiſm of the 
children of popiſh parents doth ſeem erazed. It is 
an abſurd thing for us to laptixe them.which cannot | 
be reckoned members of our body. And ſince papiſts 
children are ſuch, we ſee not bow it ſhould be lawful 

4 40 
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to miniſter baptiſm unto them. Sounder a great deal 
is the anſwer of the eccleſiaſtical college of Geneva 
unto Knox who did not think it lawful to baptize 
baſtards or the children of idolaters (he meant 
papiſts) or of perſons excommunicate. Maſter 
K nox's overſight herein they controuled. Their 
ſentence was bereſocver the profeſſion of chri/- 
tianity hath not utterly periſhed and been extinf, 
infants are beguiled of their right, if the common 
ſeal be denied them. But with what congruity doth 
the church of Rome deny that her enemies, whom 
ſhe holdeth always for heretics, do at all appertain 
to the church of Chriſt; when her own members 
ſo freely grant that the pope himſelf may worſhip 
Idols, think amiſs, concerning matters of faith, 
Fes give himſelf unto acts diabolical, even being 
pe? How exclude they us from being any part 
of the church of Chriſt, under the colour and pre- 
tence of hereſy, when they cannot but grant it 
poſſible, even for him to be as touching his own 
perſonal perſuaſion, heretical, who, in their opinion, 
not only is of the church, but holdeth the chiefeſt 
place of authority over it. By the church there- 
fore, in this queſtion, we underſtand go other than 
only the viſible church, | 
| For the preſervation of chriſtianity, there is not 
| | any thing more needful, than that ſuch as are of 
| the viſible church have, mutual fellowſhip' and 
ſociety one with another. In which conſideration, 
as the main body of the ſea being one, yet within 
divers precincts hath divers names: fo the catho- 
lic church is, in like fort, divided into a number 
of diſtin ſocieties, every of which is termed a 
| —— Wenn itſelf. In this ſenſe the church is 
always 
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always a viſible ſociety of men; not an aſſembly, 
(for that doth rather belong to a church, and when 
diſſolved is no longer in being ;) but a ſociety, that 


is, a number of men belonging unto ſome chriſtian! 


« - — 


fellowſhip, the place and limits whereof are certain. 


That wherein they have communion, is' the public 
exerciſe of ſuch; duties as thoſe mentioned in the 
apoſtles acts, inſtruction, breaking f bread, and 
prayers. Unto the ſeveral ſuch ſocieties of chriſtian; 
men a name is given betokening ſeveralty, as the: 


church of Rome, Corinth, England, &c. each of: 


which muſt be endued with correſpondent general 
properties belonging unto them, as they are public 


chriſtian ſocieties. And of ſuch properties commen 85 


unto all ſocieties chriſtian, it may not be denied, 

that one of the very chiefeſt is Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 

which is a form of ordering the public 1 5 
affairs of the church of God. 

ee 3. 
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Whether it be neceſſary that ſome particular Form 

F Church Polity be ſet down in Scripture. 

Ur we muſt. note, that he which afirmeth 

ſpeech to be neceſſary amongſt all men 


throughout the world, doth not thereby import, 
that all men muſt neceſſarily ſpeak one kind of 


language; even ſo the neceſſity of polity and go- 
vernment in all churches may be held, without 
holding any one certain form to be neceſſary ia them 
all: nor is it poſſible that any form of polity, much 
leſs of Polity Eccleſiaſtical ſhould be good, unleſs 
God himſelf be author of it. Be it whatſoever in 
the VR FI; if it be not of God we hate . 
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Ol God it muſt be either as ſupernaturally en 
or as things which men find out by help of that 


light, which God hath given them unto that end. 


But foraſmuch as they who contend againſt our 
form of church polity, do not think any to be 
lawful; unleſs it be ſet down in ſcripture, — 
ſhould tell us plainly whether their meaning be that 
it muſt be there ſet down in whole or in part. For 
if wholly, let them ſhew what one form of polity 
ever was ſo. Their own to be fo taken ont of 


ſcripture, they will not affirm ; neither deny they, 


that even ouis is in part taken from thence. Again, 
they ſhould tell us whether only that be taken out 
of ſcripture, which is actually and particularly there 
ſet down, or elſe that alſo which the general prin- 
ciples and rules of ſcripture potentially contain. 
The one way, they cannot ſo much as pretend that 
all the parts of their own diſcipline are in ſcripture ; 
and the other way their mouths are ſtopped, becauſe 
unto the general axioms of ſcripture not one but 
ſundry. modes may. be conſonant. But not to cloſe 
them up in theſe ſtraits—let their allegations be 
conſidered. We are reproved firſt for miſdiſtinguiſp- 
ing, becauſe matters of diſcipline and church go- 
vernment are (as they ſay) matters neceſſary to ſal- 


vation as belonging unto faith, whereas ve put a 


difference between the one and the other. Our 
{ſecond fault is injuriouſly dealing with the ſcripture 
of God, as if we held that it only contained the 
principal points of religion, ſome rude and unfa- 
ſhioned matter of building the church, but had left 
out that which belongeth unto the form and faſhion 
of it. In which caſe, although it is not eaſy to 


** to the contentation of minds exuleerated in 


themſelves, 


* : 
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themſelves, nnr 
long. 
c n 


That Matters of Diſcipline are different from 
Matters of Fanh and Salvation. © © 


HE mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech, . 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all 
ere To take away therefore that error which 


confuſion breedeth, diſtinction is neceſſary. Rights: 


ly to diſtinguiſh, is by conception of mind to ſever 
things different in nature, and to diſcern wherein 


they differ. Touching matters therefore belonging 
to the church of Chriſt this we conceive, that they 
are not of one ſuit. Some things are matters of mere 
faith, and muſt be believed; ſuch as articles about 


the Trinity: others concern the actions of men, 


and muſt be practiſed; as the works of charity. 


This being fo clear to all meus underſtanding, 1 


ſomewhat marvel, that they eipecially who them- 
ſelves divide the goſpel into dactrine and diſcipline, 


ſhould think it abſurd in us to oppoſe church go- 


vernment, a plain matter of action, unto matters 
of faith do they not under doctrine comprehend 


the ſame which we intend by matters of faith ; and | 


under diſcipline do they not oomprize church govern- 
ment? When they blame that in us which them- 
ſelves follow, they give men great cauſe to doubt 


that ſome other ng than judgment doth guide | 


their ſpeech. 


The next thing en we are cd as 
with an error is, that we deal injuriouſiy with ſcrip-. 


ture, allowing only zhat it can cover the" churches 


% 
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nakedneſs ; but not furniſh bracelets, rings, and 
jewels to adorn ber; / uffictent to quench her thirſt 5 
or kill ber hunger, but not miniſter a more liberal 
and dainty diet. Now we teach that whatſoever, -* 
is uſſto ſalvation termed neceſſary by way of excel- 
lency, of which it may truly be ſaid, This not 10 
believe is eternal death and damnation, or, this. 
every ſoul that will live muſt duly obſerve of which 
fort the articles of chriſtian faith, and the ſacra- 
ments of the church of Chriſt are;) all ſuch things, 
if ſcripture did not comprehend, the church of God 
ſhould not be able to meaſure out the length and 
breadth of that way wherein for ever ſhe is to walk. 
Heretics and ſchiſmatics would never ceaſe, ' ſome _ 
to abridge, ſome to enlarge, and all to pervert and 
obſcure the fame. But as for thoſe things that are 
acceſſary hereunto, and fo belong unto the way of 
ſalvation, as to alter them 1s no otherwiſe to change 
that way, than a path is changed by altering, only 
tze uppermoſt face thereof; which be it laid with 
gravel, or ſet with graſs, or paved with ſtones, re- 
maineth ſtill the ſame path: in ſuch things, becauſe 
diſcretion may teach the church what is convenient, 
we hold not the church to be tied herein unto ſcrip- 
ture any further than this, that againſt ſcripture, 
nothing by her be admitted; leſt that path which 
. ought always to be kept even, do hereby come to 
be overgrown with brambles and thorns, If this 
be-unſound, wherein doth the point of unſoundneſs 

lie? We make ſome things neceſſary, ſome things 
acceſſary and appendant only: and our Lord and 
Saviour himſelf doth make that difference by term- 
ing judgment, and mercy, and fidelity, with other 

thin 85 of like nature, The griater and weig htier 
| matters 
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matters of the law. Is it then an overſight in us, 
that we account ceremonies, and ſuch external rites 
ess are uſually annexed unto church actions, only in 
the number of things acceſlary, not things neceſſary 
in ſuch ſort as the chief articles of faith, the ſacra- 
ments, or any other the like ſubſtangial duties of 
religion? Let them which think us therefore blame - "i 
able conſider. their own words. Do they not plain-ũ 
ly compare the one unto garments, which cover the 
church, and unto that food by which ſhe liveth; 
the other unto bracelets, rings, and jewels chat 
adorn her, and unto that which maketh her diet 
liberal and dainty? Is dainty fare a thing neceſſary 
unto the ſuſtenance, or is rich attire. unto the cloath- 
ing of the body? If not, how can they urge the 
neceſſity of that, which themſelves reſemble by 
things not neceſſary ? Or by what conſtruction 
ſhall any man living be able to make thoſe compa- 
riſons true, while he holdeth that diſtinction to be 
untrue, which putteth a difference between things 


of external regulation in the N and We 
6 neceſſary unto ſalvation. _ 


CHAP. IV. 


War we, in attributing certain Fpmers to be 
Cure b, diminiſh nothing of the en . | 
Ferfection of the Scriprures. , 


OW as it can be to nature no injury to ſay | 
that ſhe bringeth forth no creature, whereto 
he is wanting, in that which is needful, although 
we affirm that ſhe leaveth it unto the wit of man to 
deviſe his own attire, and to erect an habitation 
for wa —ſo I truſt, that to mention what the 
H ſcripture 
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ſcripture of God leaveth unto the churches diſcretion, 
in ſome things, is not in any thing to impair the 
honour which the church of God yieldeth to the 
ſacred ſcriptures perfection. If we acknowlege that, 
as well for particular application to ſpecial occaſions, 
as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite treaſures 
of wiſdom are over and befides abundantly to be 
found in the holy ſcripture ; yea that ſcarcely there 
is any noble part of knowlege worthy the mind of 
man, but from thence it may have ſome direction 
and light; yea that although there be no neceſfity + 
it ſhould of purpoſe. preſcribe any particular form 
of church government, yet touching the manner of 
governing in general, the precepts and. examples 
that ſcripture ſetteth down are many; yea that 
things of principal weight in the very particular form 
of church polity, (although not that form which 
they imagine, but that which we againſt them up- 
hold) are in the ſelf· ſame ſcriptures contained: If 
all this he willingly granted by us, which are accuſ- 
ed to pia the word of God in narrow room; let 
the cauſe of the accuſed be referred to the accuſers 
own conſcience, and let that judge whether this 
accuſation be deſerved where it hath been laid. 


CHAP. 1 


F eee that Authority which is urged by thoſe 
who. plead that nothing ſhould be eſtabliſbed in 
the Church, more than is commanded by. 4 


Word of God. 


ASY it is for every man living to err, but 
hard to wreſt from any man's mouth the plain 


acknowlegement of error. As long as wit by whet- 
dung 


% 
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ling is able to find any ſhifr, men unadviſedly fallen 
into error, do commonly perſiſt in the defence of 
it, till at length they be clean ſpent; ' Fhey which 
- firſt gave out, That nothing ought to be eflabliſhed 
in the church which is not commanded by the word 
of God; thought that a number of rites and orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with a ring, 
croſſing in the one facrament, kneeling at the other, 
obſerving any feſtival days, but the Lord's day, 
emjoining abſtinence at certain times, chuching of 
women, degrees taken by divines in univerſities 
' fundry church offices, dignities, and callings oughr 
to be cut off by one ſtibke of theſe mauifeſt᷑ word 
of the law,” Ye bal pus notbing umio the word uh 
 F command you, neimor ſpall ye take" ong bt wu. 
from,” that ye may keep tht cOMMMandments of the 
Lord your God which Þ command” you.” But the 
which they took for an oratle being ſifted; was 
pelled. For they Wh 2 pleat in theſè 
cauſes be law of God, ne wbrd of ib Elf WHEY 
they come to allege whar law and what” Word! they! 
mean, they commonly quote by. ſpeeches in ſore 
— — and fo conftrae- them, 
wichdat any warrant;. as if they eta in 58d 
exact form of law. Whax is adding to che MW of 
God, if urging it farther thaw we can prove that ir 
was intended;; be not? Phe ſentener f God id 
heavy again them, that reh — E 
thus to uſe the ſcriptures, | 


Ha "CHAP. 
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ſcripture of God leaveth unto the churches diſcretion, 
in ſome things, is not in any thing to impair the 
honour which the church of God yieldeth to the 
ſacred ſcriptures perfection. If we acknowlege that, 
as well for particular application to ſpecial occaſions, 
as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite treaſures 
of wiſdom are over and beſides abundantly. to be 
found in the holy ſcripture ; yea. that ſcarcely there 
is any noble part of knowlege worthy the mind of 
man, but from thence it may have ſome direction 
_and light; yea that although there be no neceſity - 
it ſhould of purpoſe. preſcribe any particular form 
of church government, yet-touching the manner of 
governing in general, the precepts and. examples 
that ſcripture ſetteth down are many; yea that 
things of principal weight in the very particular form 
of church polity, (although not that form which 
they imagine, but that which we againſt them up- 
hold) are in the ſelf· ſame ſcriptures contained ;—lf 
all this he willingly granted by us, which are accuſ- 
ed to pin the word of God in narrow room; let 
the cauſe of the accuſed be referred to the accuſers 
own conſcience, and let that judge whether this 
accuſation be deſerved where it hath been laid, 


F 

Concerning that Autharity which is urged. by thoſe 
100 plead that nothing ſhould be. eflabliſbed in 
the Church, more than is commanded by 5 
Word of God. 


ASY it is for every man living to err, but 
hard to wreſt from any man's mouth the plain 
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ting is able to find any ſhift, men unadviſedly fallen 
into error, do commonly perſiſt in the defence of 
ir, till at length! they be clean ſpent; ' They which 


firſt gave out, That nothing ought to be eftabliſhed 


in the tharch which is not commanded by the word 
af God; thought that a number of rites and orders 
eroſſing im the one facrament; kneeling at the other, 
obſerving any feſtival days, but the Lord's day, 
enjoining abſtinence at certain times, chuching of 


women, degrees taken by divines in univerſities, 


' fundry church offices, dignities, and calling ougim 
to be cut off by one ſtibke of theſe manifeſt words 
of the law, Te ſball pus nothing und the word which 
 F command you, neinbor Hall ye take" oug bt mu. 
From, that ye may keep the oommunmdmmt of he 
Lord your God which Þ command you.” But the 
which they took for an oracle being ſifted; 8 
pelled, For they who ſo familiarty plea@® in 
cauſes he lu of God, ne wr ib' En whew 
they come to allege whar law and r Word! ey 
mean, they commonly” quote by. ſpseches in ſbme 
hiſtorical- narration or other, and {6 conftrac” tha; 

withvar any wurrant, as it they eres in mold 
exact form of law. Whar is adding to che M. of 


God, if urging it farther than we can prove that ir 


was intended be net? TFhe' ſentene & God ig 
heavy againſt them, that wetingly — 2 
thus wo ule the ſcriptures 
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CH AP. vl. 


How great Injury, Men, by ſo thinking, ſhould 
Mer unto all the Churches of God. 


UT let it be granted that we may 50 Ke 

matters of the church make any law, more 
than is already ſet down in ſcripture who ſeeth 
not what ſentence it ſhall enforce us to give againſt 
all churches in the world, in every one of which 
many things have been eſtabliſhed not commanded 
in ſcripture? Let the church of God, even in the 
time of Chriſt our Saviour, ſerve for an example to 
all the reſt. In their domeſtical celebration of the 
paſſover, which ſupper they divide (as ĩt were) into 
two courſes, what ſcripture did give command- 
ment, that between the firſt. and the ſecond; he 
that was chief ſhould put off the reſidue of his gar- 
ments, and keeping on his feaſt robe only, ſhould: 


waſh the feet of them that were with him? What 


ſoripture did command them'neyer to lift up their 
hands unwaſhed in prayer to God? What ſcrip- 
ture did command the Jews every feſtival day to 
faſt till the fixth hour? The cuſtom both mentioned 
by Joſephus in the hiſtory of his own life, and by 
the words of Peter ſignified, Acts ii. Tedious it 
were to rip up all ſuch things as were in that church 
eſtabliſhed, yea by Chriſt himſelf and his apoſtles 
obſerved, though not corumanded any where in 
ſcripture, 


* 


CHAP. 


agree with the ſame rules, that ſo all things in the 
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CHAP: VII. 


f dar n whereby they Hrigglæ to maintain 
7 f 8 ayes their Merton. 


Wu. ver u glciliere ip dp üb | 
VV „and notwithſtanding all this, fill 
to make it appear in ſhew not to be altogether un- 
reaſonable.- They allege that in ſcripture are ge+ 
neral commandments for all things, to the end, that 
even ſuch caſes as are not in ſcripture particularly 
mentioned, might not be left to any to order at 
their pleaſure, only with caution, that nothing be 
done againſt the word of God; and that for this 
cauſe the apoſtle hath not ſet down in ſeripture, 
four general rules, requiring ſuch things alone to 
be received in the church, as do beſt and neareſt 


church may be appointed, not only wot again, but 

by and according to the word of God. The roles 
are theſe, notbing ſcandalous.or offenſive unto any, 

eſpecially unto the church of God; all things in 

order and with ſeemlineſs; all unto  edification 
finally, all to the glory of God. Of which kind, 
how many might be gathered out of ſcripture, if 
it were neceſlary to take ſo much pains ? © Which 
rules they that urge, in order to prove that nothing 
may be done in the church but what ſcripture com- 
mandeth, muſt needs hold that they have no force, 
but as they are ſet down by the finger of the Holy 
Ghoſt, So that unleſs the b writing had 
delivered thoſe rules to the church, we ſhould by 
obſerving them have ſinned, as now we ſhould by 
not TY them. Yet they grant that in the 


H g church 


burial, the rites of marriage, with ſuch like, being 
matters appertaining to the church, yet are not any 


la deliver unto them the ſelf- ſame general rules 
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church of the Jews, the appointment of ihe hour : 


for daily ſacrifice; the building ſynagogues through · 
gut the land, to hear the word of God and to pray 
in whey they came not up to Jeruſalem; the ereQt- 
ing of pulpits and chairs to teach in; the order of 


where preſcribed in the law; but were by the 
churches diſcretion inſtituted. Did they hereby 
add to the law, and ſo diſpleaſe God? Doth their 


of the apoſtles, that framing thereby their orders, 
they might in that reſpect clear themſelves from 


doing amiſs? St. Paul doth not cite them from 


thence. The truth is, they are rules and canons 
of that law which is written in all mens hearts. 
The church has for ever no leſs than naw ſtood 
bound to obſerye them, whether the apoſtle had 
mentioned them or no. Seeing therefore. thoſe, 
canons do bind as they are edicts of nature, which 


the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, and thereby 


framing ſuch church-orders as in their law were 
nat preſcribed, are notwithſtanding in that roſpect 


inculpable: it followerh, that ſundry things may 


be lawfully done in the church, ſo as they be nat 


done againſt the ſcripture, although no ſoripture 
command them; but the church following only the 


light of teaſon, doth allege them to be, in dif- 
cretian, meet. But foraſmuch as they muſt grant 
that theſe rules preſctibe not any one particular thing 
to be dog, but ſerve rather to direct the church in 
all things which ſhe doth; ſo that free and lawful 
it is to deviſe any ceremony, to receive any order, 
and to anthoriae any king of regulation, no ſpecial 


commandment / 
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commandment. being thereby violated; - and the 


fame being thought ſuch by them to whom the 
judgment thereof appertaineth, as that it is not ſcan- 
lo but decent, tending unto edification, and 


ſetting forth the glory of God, that is to ſay, agrees 


able unto the general rales of holy ſeri 
of their purpoſe. Rather as they have gathered out 


made. Notwithftanding therefore that they had 
reſpect unto, and laboured to force one particular” 
platform upon all churches, it appears that theſe ge- 
neral rules do not hinder, but that there may well 
enough be ſundry :' and whereas it is the particular 
order eſtabliſhed in the church of England, which 
thereby they did intend to alter—they know that 
unto theſe general rules, we do not maintain * 
—— any' thing: 3 . we 


HA P. VII. 


Another Device of theirs, to defend the * 
A ertion, anſwered, a 


T* laſt refuge in maintaining this hüte | 


is thus to conftrue it, Nothing ought to be 
eftabli Med in the church, but that which is com- 
manded in, i. e. grounded upon the word. of Ged : 
uot found out by ſome flar, or tight af: Mason, or 


tearning, or other help; but at - toit made 4 


cording unto the general rules of Feripture.” Which 
181 in 1 effect, as much as to ſay,” * bow 10 well 


in the world, for the furtherance 


of ſcripture general rules to be followed in making 
laws, they in effect plainly grant that we ourſelves _ 
may lawfully make laws for the church, without 
being bound to take them out of ſeripture already 


a 
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hat to ſay in defence of this poſition : and therefore 
left we ſhould ſay it is falſe, there is no remedy but 
to ſay that in ſome ſenſe or other it may be true, i 
we could tell hom. Firſt, he muſt be a very favour- 
able and tractable reader that admits it as juſt and 
plain conſtruction when, 79 be commanded in the 
word, and grounded upon the word, are made all 
one. He that in regard to St. Paul's judgment doth 
not marry, hath his determination grounded on the 
word of God, yet is it not commanded in his word. 
Secondly, whereas the will of God, in reſpect to 
our actions, is in part made matifeſt; by the light of 
nature, and not by ſcripture only; and that no man 
in reaſon and juſtice can be reproved for actions which 
are framed according unto the known will of God: 
if the church, being directed by the light of na- 
ture, do approve and eftabliſh that which thereby 
it judgeth meet, and findeth not repugnant to any 
word or ſyllable of holy ſcripture ; who ſhall' war- 
rant our preſumptuous boldneſs, controling herein 
the church of Chriſt? But ſo it is—the name of 
the light of nature is made hateful with men; the 
flar of reaſon and learning, and all other ſuch like 
helps, beginneth to be thought of as if it were an 
unlucky comet, accurſed of God, and to be eſteem- 
ed as that ſtar in the revelation, called wormwood, 
whieh being fallen from heaven, maketh rivers and 
waters into which it falleth ſo bitter, that men tak - 
ing them die thereof. A number there are who 
think they cannot admire as they ought, the power 
and authority of the word of God, if in things di- 
vine they ſhould attribute any force to man's reaſon. 
For which cauſe they never uſe reaſon ſo willingly 
* diſgrace reaſon, 'Their uſual and common 


courſes e this effec... = 
* 5 oo _- Firſt, 
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rn the natural man perceiueth not the things 
of the ſpirit of God : for to bim they are foohſbneſs; 
| becauſe they are | ſpiritually diſcerned. Secondly, 

St. Paul giveth charge to beware: of philoſophy ; that 
is to ſay, ſuch knowlege:as men by natural reaſon 
attain unto. Thirdly, have not thoſe which from 
time to time oppoſed the goſpel of Chriſt and 
troubled the world with hereſy,” always been great 
admirers-of human reaſon ? Hath their profound 
ſkill and ſecular learning made them the more obe- 
dient to the truth, and not armed them rather 
againſt it? Fourthly, they that fear God will re- 
member how heavy his ſentences are in this caſe; 
T will deftroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, Where is the 
_ diſputer of this world? Hath not God made the 
wiſdom of this world fooliſhneſs ? Seeing the world 
by wiſdom neu not God, in the wiſdom:of God, it 
pleaſed God by. the fooliſhneſs of -preaching to ſave 
believers. - Fifthly, the word of God in itſelf is ab- 
ſolute, exact, and perfect. The word of God is 

a two-edged ſword; as for the weapons of natural 
reaſon, they are, like the armour of Saul, rather 
cumberſome about the ſoldiers of Chriſt than need- 
ful. They are not of force to do that which the 
apoſtles of Chriſt did by the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Therefore faith St. Paul, My rea hing 
hath not been in the inticing ſpeech of man's wiſdom ; 
but in plain evidence of ibe ſpirit and of power. 
Sixthly, if believe the goſpel, there needeth no 
reaſoning about it to perſuade me: if Edo not be- 
lieve, it muſt be the ſpirit of God, and not the 
reaſon of man that ſhall convert my heart unto him. 
By theſe and the like diſputes, an qpinion hat 
ſpread itſelf very far i in the world; a che way! 
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be rige-in faith, were to be raw in wit and judg- 


ment; as if reaſon were an enemy unto religion; 
and as if childiſh ſimplicity were the mother of 
ghoſtly and divine wiſdom. Men ſuffer themſelves 
thus to be deluded from two cauſes: one is, that it 
ſeemeth to them as if the wiſdom of man abſolutely 
were condemned, when it is only leſſened either in 
compariſon with that of God, or in regard of ſome 
ſpecial thing, exceeding the reach and compals of 
man's wiſdom: the other cauſe is, that things un» 
worthy of the name of learning, knowlege, or wiſ- 
dom, uſurping theſe honourable titles, and being in 
facred ſcripture ' controlled under theſe borrowed 
names, the reproof is miſapplied and by equivoca- 
tion wreſted againſt thoſe precious things themſelves 
to which the names do properly and of right belong. 
This duly obſerved, doth to the above-mentioned 
allegations make of itſelf ſufficient anſwer. Hows 
ever for all mens plainer and fuller ſatisfaction ; 

- Firſt, concerning the inability of reaſon to ſearch 
out and judge of things divine, the apoſtle teſtifieth 
of mere natural men that they knew both God, and 
the law of God in reſpect of thoſe properties of him, 
and the duties of men towards him which might be 
conceived by attentive conſideration of heaven and 
earth. Other things of God there be which neither 
can be found out, nor approved without the ſpecial 
operation of God's good grace and ſpirit. Thus 
St. Paul declareth how Chrift had called him to be 
a witneſs of his death and reſurrection from the 
dead. Feſtus, a mere natural man, rejected theſe 
things as idle and ſuperſtitious: the apoſtle that 
now knew them by the ſpirit, and ſpake of them 
with power of the Holy Ghoſt, ſeemed ht 
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but learnedly mad. 
feſt what — the Gow 
namely, that nature hath need of grace, whereunto 


I hope we are not oppoſite by-holding, that grace 
bath-uſe of nature. 


— To 
= N 


Secondly, eee wakes of. 


philoſophy, it is not that true and ſound knowlege, 
which by natural reaſoning is attained; but that 


philoſophy which, to bolſter hereſy or error, caſteth : 
a fraudulent ſhew of reaſon upon things which are 


indeed unreaſonable. He that exhorteth; Take beet 


left any man ſpoil you through deceit and vain phis - 
bfophy, doth not give counſel to be +mpolitic, but 
rather to uſe all prudent foreſight, leſt our ſimplicity - 
be over reached by cunning fleights : the way not 
to be inveigled by them that are ſo guileful- thro? - 
kill, is to be armed with that true and ſincere phi- 
loſophy, that teacheth us againſt that deceitful __ 
yain kind which ſpoileth > © + | 

Thirdly, But many great philifophers hind lies 


very unſound in belief and many that were _ * 


in belief have been alſo great philgſopbers: 
ſecular knowlege bring the one ſort unto the 55 * | 


ebriftian fab? No; nor was chriſtian faith able, 


apoſtle teacheth, 
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nor did it aim to bring the other ſort out of love 


| with ſecular knowlege. The harm that hereticg- 
did, wag unto ſuch as were unable to diſcern between 
ſound and deceitful reaſoning; and the remedy: 


againſt it was ever the ſkill, which the antienũt 


Fathers had to deſcry and diſcover ſuch deceit. 
Creſconius the heretic therefore complained. greatly 
of St. Auguſtine as being too full of logical fu 

ties. Hereſy prevailed only by a counterfeit fhew. 
of reaſon; and that could only be n 1 
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fraud by manifeſt diſplay of reaſons to the contrary; 


clearly true and unable to be withſtood. When 
therefore the apoſtle requireth ability to convict 
heretics, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlaw- 
ful, and not rather needful to uſe the principal in- 
ſtrument of their conviction, the light of reaſon? 
It may not be denied but that in the writings of the 
Fathers there are ſundry ſharp invectives againſt 
heretics, even for their very philoſophical reaſonings. 
The cauſe whereof Tertullian confeſſeth, not to have 
been any diſlike conceived againſt the kind of ſuch 
reaſonings, but the end. Wie may, faith he, even in 


matters of God be made wiſer by reaſons drawn from 
the public perſuafions which are grafted in mens 


minds; ſo they be uſed to further the trutb, not to bolſter 
error; ſo that they make with, not againſt that 
which God hath determined. With ſuch philoſepbers 
as Plato, who by natural reaſoning have diſcovered 

the immortality of the ſoul, I myſelf will pronounce 
every ſoul immortal. But when I hear men allege 
that which is dead is dead, and after death an end 
of all, even of death ſelf, then will I call to mind 
that the very wiſdom of the world is pronounced 
folly. If then an heretic ſball fly unto the ſecular 
conceits of the heathen, my anſwer to bim ſhall be, 
tet the heathen rather learn of thee to acknowlepe, 
than thou of bim to renounce the reſurrection of the 
Fleſh. In a word, the catholic Fathers did good 
unto all by their knowlege. Whilſt the heretics, 
obſtinately following their own ambitious, or other- 
wiſe corrupt affections, hindered the truth in many. 
And though they be not all perſuaded that it is 
truth which they withſtand, yet they might un- 


that 


1 
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that to be error which they uphold, but that their 
ſtudy 1 is more to defend what once they have ſtood 


in, than to find out ſincerely and fimply, what = | 


truth they ought to perſiſt in for ever. 
Fourthly, there is in the world no kind of know+ . 

lege whereby any part of truth is ſeen, but we 

juſtly account it precious ; yea that principal truth 


in compariſon-whereof- all other knowlege is vile, 


may receive: from it ſome kind of light; Whether 
it be that Egyptian, and Chaldean wiſdom mathe- 
matical, wherewith Moſes and Daniel were fur- | 
niſned; or that natural; moral, and civil wiſdom 

whierewich Solomon excelled- all men; or that ra- 
tional and oratorial wiſdom of the Grecians' which: 


St. Paul brought from Tarſus; or that Judaicalwhich 


he learned at the feet of Gamaliel:—to detract from 
the dignity thereof, were to injure even God him 
ſelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath ſent our theſe lights whereof we are ca- 
pable, even as ſo many ſparkles reſembling "the - 
bright fountain from which they riſe, T hey who. 
ſtudy therefore to uſe both their reaſon, and all | 
other gifts, as well which nature as which grace 
has endued them with; let them never doubt but 
that the ſame God, who is to deſtroy and confound 
utterly that wildom falſely ſo named in others, doth 
ſet a value upon them, as upon true ſcribes ;- ſcribes 
by wiſdom inſtructed to the kingdom; not ſcribes | 
againſt that kingdom, hardened in a vain opinion of 
wiſdom, which in the end being proved folly, muſt 
needs periſh; - true underſtanding, knowlege, Judg- 
ment, and reaſon continuing for evermore. = 
Fifthly, we do not add reaſon to ſcripture, which 
is 1 _ and abſolute in itſelf, in the way 
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with wiſdom from 4 to teach that which they 
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of fupplying any maim or defect therein, but as a 


neceſſary inſtrument whereby to reap, from the 
ſeriptures perfection, that fruit and benefit which it 
yieldeth. The word of God isa two-edged ſword, 


is as the weapon that ſlew Goliah, if they' that - | 
it be as David was. - Touching the apoſtles of 

Chriſt, he which gave them miraculous power to 
confirm that which they taught, endued them alfo 


did ſo confirm. Our Saviour made choice of twelve 


ſimple and unlearned men, that the greater their 


lack of. natural wifdom was, the more admirable 
that might appear which God ſupernaturally en- 


dued them with from heaven. But becauſe with 


St. Paul it was otherwiſe; | and that his education 
was altogether ſcholaftical, he maketh earneſt pro- 
teſtation to them of Corinth, that the goſpel which 
he had preached. amongft them, did by no other 
means prevail with them, than the ſame goſpel did - 
with others who had been taught by the reſt of the 
apoſtles of Chriſt ; My preaching, faith he, hath 
not been in the perſuaſive ſpeeches of human wiſdom, 
but in demonſtration of the ſpirit and of power; that 
your faith may not be in the wiſdom of men, but in 
abe power of God. For why? If the preaching of 
the reſt had been. effectual by miracle, his only by 
force of his own learning; ſo great inequality, be- 
tween him and the other apoſtles in this thing, had 
been enough to ſubvert their faith. Although it is 
allowed therefore, that the wiſdom of man had not 
been "ſufficient to render St. Paul ſuch a teacher as 
the reſt of the apoſtles, unleſs God's miracles had 
ſtrengthened both the one and the others dotrine— 
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yet unto our ability, both of teaching and learning 
the truth of Chriſt, as we are but mere chriſtian men, 
it is not a little which the wiſdom of man may add. 
Sixthly, whatſgever our hearts be to God, and 
to his truth, believe we or be we as yet faithleſs, 
for our converſion, or for our confirmation, the 
force of natural reaſon is great. The light of na- 
ba aa that ſhineth in man, maketh him apt 
to apprehend thoſe things of God which being, by 
grace diſcovered, are effectual to perſuade reaſon- 
able minds and none other, that honour, obedience, 
and credit belong of right unto God. In vain it 
were to ſpeak any thing of God, but that by.reaſon, 
men are able ſomewhat to judge of that they hear, 
and by diſcourſe of reaſon to diſcern: how conſonant 
it is to truth. -Scripture indeed teacheth things 
above nature, things which by itſelf our reaſon 
could not reach unto —yet thoſe things alſa we be. 
lieve, knowing by reaſon that the ſeripture is the 
word of God. But that the ſeriptures are the oracles 
of God himſelf we cannot fay is in itſelf evident. 
Only we know that the firſt outward. motive lead» 
ing men ſo to eſteem of the ſcripture is the authority 
of God's church, For when we know. that the 
whole church of God hath that opinion of the ſerip- 
ture, we judge jt even at the firſt an impudent 
thing for any man bred and brought up in the 
church, to be of a contrary mind without cauſc. 
Afterwards the more we beſtow dur labour in read- 
ing or hearing the myſteries thereof, the more we 
find that the thing itſelf doth. anſwer our received 
opinion concerning it. So that the former induce- 
ment prevailitig ſumewhat with us before, doth now 


much more prevail, when the very thing hath 
miniſtered 
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miniſtered further reaſon. If infidels or atheiſts 


chance at any time to call it in queſtion, this giveth 
us occaſion to ſift what reaſon there is, whereby the 
teſtimony of the church concerning ſcripture, and 
our own perſuaſion which ſcripture itſelf hath.con- 
firmed, may be proved a truth infallible. In 
which caſe the antient Fathers being often conſtrain- 
ed to ſhew what warrant they had 10 much to rely 
upon the ſcriptures, endeavoured ſtill to maintain 
the authority of the books of God by arguments, 
ſuch as unbelievers themſelves muſt needs think 
reaſonable, if they judged thereof as they ſnould. 
Neither is it a thing impoſſible or greatly hard, 
even by ſuch kind of proofs ſo to manifeſt and clear 
that point, that no man living ſhall be able to deny 
it, without deny ing ſome apparent principle, ſuch 
as all men acknowlege to be true. Wherefore if I 
believe the goſpel, yet is reaſon of ſingular uſe, for 


that it confirmeth me in this my belief the more: 


if I do not as yet believe, nevertheleſs to bring me 
into the number of believers, except reaſon did 
ſomewhat help, and were an inſtrument which God 
doth uſe unto ſuch purpoſes, what would it boot 
to diſpute with infidels or godleſs perſons for their 
converſion and perſuaſion in that point. Vea when 
we come to deliberate upon the operations of the 
ſpirit itſelf, it needeth caution, and explication by 
rational arguments, to diſcern how the teſtimony 
of the ſpirit aſſuring our hearts may be known, left 
men think that the ſpirit of God doth teſtify thoſe 
things, which the ſpirit of error ſuggeſteth. Where- 
fore although the ſpirit lead us intq all truth, and 


direct us in all goodneſs; yet becauſe thoſe wor k- 
ings of the ſpirit in us are ſo privy and ſecret, we 
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therefore ſtand on a plainer ground, when we gather 
by reaſon, from the quality of things believed or 
done, that the ſpirit of God hath directed us in 
both, than if we ſettle ourſelves to believe or to do 
any certain particular thing, as being eg there: 55 
to by the ſpirit. 

But to go from the books of capture to the 
ſenſe and meaning thereof: exclude the uſe of na- 
tural reaſoning, about the ſenſe of holy ſcripture 
concerning the articles of our faith, and then that 
the ſcripture doth concern the articles of our faith, 
who can aſſure us? That which by right expoſi- 
tion buildeth up chriſtian faith, being miſconſtrued, 
breedeth error; between true and falſe conftraction; 
it is reaſon that muſt ſhew the difference. If the 
Vords of the prophet David as recited out of the 
pſalms, Acts xiii. 35. were to be conſtrued as meant 
of David himſelf, then would they not prove the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. This expoſition there- 
fore the apoſtle plainly difproveth, and ſheweth by 
manifeſt reaſon, that of David the words of 
David could not poſſibly be meant. Can chriſtian 
men perform that which Peter requireth at their 
hands —is it poſſible they ſhould both believe and 
be able, without the uſe of reaſon, to render a 
reaſon of their belief, a reaſon ſound and ſufficient 
to anſwer them thaf demand it, be they of the ſame 
faith with us, or enemies thereunto? Can we 
cauſe our faith without reaſon to appear reaſonable, 
in the eyes of men? Our Lord and Saviour himſelf 
did hope to do ſome good by reaſoning; when, the 
better to eſtabliſh the truth, he objected againſt it, 
ſaying, F Cbri be tbe fon of David, bow oth 
Dove called bins: Lord In that ſermon of Paul 
| I and 
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and Barnabas whereby they reſtrained the people 
from offering ſacrifices unto them, what is there 
but only natural reaſon to diſprove their act? O men, 
why do ye theſe things? Wi are men, ſubject even 
to the ſelf- ſame paſſions with you: we preach "unto 

you to leave theſe vanities, and to turn to the living 
Cod, that hath not left himſelf without a witneſs, 
in that he hath done good to the world, giuing rain 
and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with joy and 
gladneſs, Neither did they only uſe reaſon with 
the unconverted, but with believers alſo ; for Peter 
proveth that-the Gentiles were partakers of the grace 
of God, by reaſon drawn from thoſe effects, which 
were apparently known amongſt the faithful. God 
which knoweth hearts, hath borne them witneſs, in 
giving unto them the Holy Ghoſt as unto us. The 
light therefore which the ſtar of natural reaſon and 
wiſdom caſteth, is too bright to be obſcured by the 
miſt of a word or two, uttered to diminiſh that opi- 
nion which juſtly hath been received, concerning 
the force and virtue thereof, even in matters that 
touch moſt nearly the principal duties of men, and 
the glory of the eternal God. 

In all which hitherto hath been ſpoken e 
the uſe and force of man's reaſon in things divine, 
T have endeavoured to make it appear that the ſpirit 
of God may be thought to aid and direct men in 
finding out by the light of reaſon, what laws are 
expedient to be made for the aiding of his church, 
over and beſides them that are in ſeripture. Herein 
therefore we agree with thoſe men, by whom hu- 
man laws are defined to be, Ordinances, which ſuch 
as have lawful authority given unto them for that 
purpoſe, do by force of ann and found 1 reaſoning 

draw 
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draw from the laws of nature and God, aided 
with the influence of divine grace. And for that 
cauſe it is not faid amiſs, touching eccleſiaſtical 
canons, That by inflint of the Holy Gboſt they have 


been made, and conſecrated by the reverend _ 
tation of all the world. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Laws for the Government of the Church may 

be made by Men; and how thoſe' Laws, being 
not repugnant to the M ord of God, are approved in 
bu Sight. | 


A Ws for the church are not ode as they 
ſhould be, unleſs the makers follow ſuch di- 
rection as they ought to be guided by : and becauſe 
it concerneth the duty of the church by law to pro- 
vide, that the looſeneſs and ſlackneſs of men may . 
not cauſe the commandments of God to be unexe- 
cuted ; and a number of things there are, for which 
the ſcripture hath not provided by any law, but left 
them unto the careful diſcretion of the church—we 
are to ſearch how the church in theſe caſes may be 
well directed, to make the proviſion by laws which 
is moſt convenient and fit, And what is foin theſe 
caſes, partly ſcripture and partly reaſon muſt teach 
to diſcern, To refuſe the conduct of the law of 
nature, faith St. Auguſtine, is not folly alone, but 
accompanied with impiety. Thomas Aquinas alfo, 
the greateſt amongſt the ſchool divines, giveth this 
caution concerning the rule and canon whereby to 
make human laws: Human laws are meaſures in 
reſpect of men, whoſe actions they muſt direct; 
howbeit ſuch meaſures they are, as have alſo their 
higher rules to be meaſured by, which rules are 
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two. the law of God, and the law of nature. So 
that laws human muſt be made according to the 
general laws of nature, and without contradiction 
utito any poſitive law in ſcripture; otherwiſe they 
are ill made, Unto laws thus made and received 
by a whole church, they which live within the bo- 
fom of that church muſt not think it a matter 'in- 
different either to yield or not to yield obedience. 
Is it a ſmall offence to deſpiſe the church of God ? 
My fon keep thy father's commandments, ſaith So- 
lomon, and forget not thy mothers inſtruction, bind 
' them both always about thine heart. It doth not 
ſtand with the duty which we owe. to our heavenly 
father, that to the ordinances of our mother the 
church we ſhould ſhew ourſelves diſobedient. Let 
us not ſay we keep the commandments of one, 
when we break the law of the other: for unleſs we 
obſerve both, we obey neither. The laws made in 
form and manner already mentioned, God himſelf 
doth in ſuch fort authorize, that to deſpiſe them, 
is to deſpiſe i in them, him. It is a looſe and licen- 
tious opinion which the anabaptiſts have embraced, 
holding that a chriſtian man's liberty is loft, and 
the foul which Chriſt hath redeemed unto himſelf, 
is injuriouſly drawn into ſervitude under the yoke f 
of human power, if any law be now impoſed beſides 
the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, But ſeeing that God is 
the author of all that we think or do by virtue of 
that light which himſelf hath given: and that he 
himſelf doth acknowlege the laws which the very 
heathens. did gather from the light of nature, to 
have proceeded from himſelf—is he not to be ac- 
counted the author of thoſe laws which have been 
made by his ſaints, endued with the heavenly grace 


of his ſpirit, and directed as much as might be fa 
uch 
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ſuch inſtructions as his ſacred word doth yield = 
Surely if we have unto thoſe laws that dutiful regard 
which their dignity doth require, it will not greatly 
need that we ſhould be exhorted to live in obedience 
unto them, If they have God himſelf for their author 


217 


—contempt which is offered unto them, cannot chuſe 
but redound unto him. The ſafeſt, and unto God 
the moſt acceptable way of framing our lives there- 
fore, is with all humility, lowlineſs, and fingleneſs 
of heart, to ſtudy which way our willing obedience, 
both unto God and man, may be yielded, even 
to the mot of that which is due. 


CHAP. X. 


Up what Occafions Laws may bo changed, though 
God himſelf were = Author of them. 


FHETHER God be the author of laws, by 

authorizing that power of men whereby they 
are made, or by delivering them made immediately 
from himſelf, by word only or in writing alſo, or 
howſoever they be made; notwithſtanding the au- 
thority of their maker, the mutability of that end 
for which they are made, maketh them alſo change» 
able. The law of ceremonies came from God, 
Moſes had commandment to commit it unto the 
ſacred records of ſcripture, where it continueth unto 
this very day and hour; in force ſtill, as the Jew- 
ſurmiſeth, - becauſe God himſelf was author of it! 
And for us to change what God hath eſtabliſhed, 
the Jew accounteth preſumption moſt intolerable, 
But (that which they in the blindneſs of their ob- 
durate hearts are not able to diſcern) ſine the end 
for which that law was ordained is now fulfilled, 
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paſt,” and gone; why ſhould not the law ceaſe any 
longer to be, which hath no longer any cauſe _ 
being in force? Which thing is alſo plain even by 
that law which the apoſtles aſſembled at the council 
of Jeruſalem did from thence deliver unto the church 

of Chriſt, The preface whereof to authorize it was, 
To the Holy Ghoſt and to us it hath ſeemed good : 
teſtifying the Holy Ghoſt to be the author, and 
themſelves the utterers of that decree. This law 
therefore to have proceeded from God as the author 
thereof, no faithful man will deny. Notwithſtand- 
ing, as the law of ceremonies delivered unto the 
Jews, fo this very law which the Gentiles received 
from the mouth of the Holy Ghoſt, is now 1n like 
reſpect abrogated by deceaſe of the end for which 

it was given. 

Moreover the end for which laws were made 
may be permanent, and thoſe laws nevertheleſs re- 
quire ſome alteration, if there be any unfitneſs in 
the means which they preſcribe as tending unto that 
end and purpoſe. As for example, a law puniſh- 
ing thieves with a fourfold reſtitution, hath an end 
which will continue as long as the world itſelf con- 
tinueth. Theft will be always, and will always 
need to be bridled. But that the puniſhment of four- 
fold reſtitution will be always ſufficient to bridle 

and reſtrain that kind of enormity, no man can war- 
rant. In a word, we plainly perceive by the dif- 
ference of thoſe three laws which the Jews received 
Ut the hands of God, the moral, ceremonial, and 
Judicial, that if the end for which, and the matter 
according whereunto God maketh his laws, continue 
always one and the fame, his laws alſo do the like; 
- for which cauſe the moral law cannot be altered. 
1 . | Secondly, 
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Secondly, that whether the matter whereon laws 
are made, continue or continue not, if their end 
have once ceaſed, they ceaſe alſo to be of force; 
as in the law ceremonial it fareth. * Finally, that 
although the end continue, as in that law of theft 
ſpecified, and in a great part of thoſe antient Judi- 
cials it doth; yet foraſmuch as there is not in all 
reſpects the ſame ſubject or matter remaining” for 
which they were firſt inſtituted, even this is ſuffi- 
dleent cauſe of change. And therefore laws both 
ordained of God himſelf, and the end for Which 

they were ordained continuing, may notwithſtand- 
ing ceaſe, if by alteration of perſons or times they 
be found inſuffictent to attain” unto that end. In 
which reſpect, why may we not preſume that God 
doth even call for ſuch change or alteration, ag the 
very condition of things thetnſelves doth malte ne- 
ceſſary? In ſuch caſes therefore men do not pre- 
ſume to change God's ordinance, | but they yield 
thereunto requiring itſelf to be changed. 
* Againſt this it is objected that to abrogate ot 
innovate the goſpel of Chrift, if men or angels 
ſhould attempt, it were moſt heinous and curfed 
facrilege. And the goſpel, as they fay, containeth 
hot only doctrine but difciptine. So that as we are 
to believe for ever the articles of evangelical doc- 
trine, 6 the is of diſcipline we ate in like . 
fort bound for ever to obſetve. Now touching 
points of doctrine, as for example the unity of God, 
the trinity of perſons, ſalvation by Chriſt, the 
reſurrection of the body, life everlaſting, the judg- 
ment to come, and fuch like, they have been fince 
the firſt hour that there was a church in the world, 
and till the laſt they muſt be believed : but as for 
| = 7 ? matters 
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120 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY; 
matters of regulation and church-government, they 


are for the moſt part of another nature. To make 


new articles of faith and doctrine no man thinketh 
it lawful; new laws of government what common- 
wealth or church is there which maketh not either, at 
one time or another? There is no reaſon in the 
world wherefore we ſhould eſteem. it as neceſſary 
always to do, as always to Believe the ſame things; 
ſeeing every man knoweth that the matter of faith 
is conſtant, the matter contrarywiſe of action daily 
changeable, eſpecially the matter of action belong - 
ing unto church polity. Neither can I find that men 
of ſoundeſt judgment have any otherwiſe thought, 
than that articles of belief and things which all men 
muſt of neceſſity do, to the end that they may be 
ſaved, are either expreſsly ſet down in ſcripture, 


or elſe plainly thereby to be gathered. But touch- 


ing things which belong to diſcipline; and outward. 
polity, the church hath authority to make canons, 
laws, and decrees, even as we read that in the 
apoſtles times it did. I therefore conclude: that 
neither God's being the author of laws for. govern- 
ment of his church, nor his committing them unto 


the ſcripture, is any reaſon ſufficient, wherefore all 


churches, ſhould, for ever be bound to keep them 
without change. But of one thing we are here to 
give them warning by the way: for whereas in this 


diſcourſe we have oftentimes profeſſed that many 


parts of diſcipline or church polity are delivered in 
ſcripture, they may perhaps imagine that we are 
driven to confeſs their diſcipline to be delivered in 
ſcripture, and that having no other means to avoid 
it, we are fain to argue for the changeableneſs of 


laws ordained even by God himſelf, as if otherwiſe 


-theirs 
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theirs of neceſſity ſhould take place and chat under 


which we live be abandoned. There is no remedy 
therefore, but to abate this error in them, and di- 


9 


trectly to let them know, that if they fall into an 


ſuch imagination, they do but a little flatter their 


own cauſe : as for us, we think in no reſpect ſo 
highly of it. Our perſuaſion is, that no age ever 
had knowlege of it, but only the preſent; that 


they which defend it, deviſed it; that neither Chriſt 


nor his apoſtles at any time taught it, but the con- 
trary. If therefore we did ſeek to maintain that 


which moſt advantageth our own cauſe, the very 
beſt way for us and the ſtrongeſt againſt them, were 


to hold even as they do, that in ſerigture there muſt | 
needs be found ſome particular form of church 


polity which God hath inſtituted, and which for 
that very cauſe belongeth to all churches, to all 
times. But with any ſuch partial eye, to reſpect 
ourſelves, and by cunning to make thoſe things 


ſeem the trueſt, which are the fitteſt to ſerve our 


purpoſe, is a thing which we neither like, nox mean 
to follow. Wherefore that which we take to be 


generally true concerning the mutability of laws, 


the ſame we have plainly delivered, as being per- 
ſuaded of nothing more than we are of this; that 


Ace, no untruth can poſſibly avail its patron and 
defender long, and that things moſt trul 7 are 


likewiſe moſt »/zfully ſpoken-. ä 
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122 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
Whither Chrift bath forbidden all Change of thiſe 
© Laws, whith are ſet down in Scripture. = a" 


O prove that the will of Chriſt was to eſtabliſſi 
2 laws fo permanent and immutable, that in 
any fort to alter them, cannot but highly ' offend 
God, thus they reaſon. In the antient church of 
the Frws, God did command, and Moſes" commit 
unto writing, all things pertinent, as well to the 
eivil, as to the ecclefiaſtical fate + Iaws which being 
eftabliſbed in the houſe of God by Maſes a ſervant, 
they of the houſbold might not alter. ' Shall we then 
admit into our thoughts, that the ſon of God bimſelf 
bath been leſs faithful than Moſes ? Now that Chriſt 
did not mean to ſet down particular poſitive laws 
for all things, in ſuch ſort as Moſes did, the very - 
different manner of delivering the laws of Moſes 
and the laws of Chriſt doth plainly ſhew. Moſes 
had commandment to gather the ordinances of 
God together diſtinctly, and orderly to ſet them 
down according unto their ſeveral kinds, the laws 
belonging unto each public duty and office ſeparate- 
ly, as appeareth in the books themſelves written of 
purpoſe for that end. Contrarywiſe, the laws of 
Chriſt we find rather mentioned by occaſion in the 
writings of the apoſtles; than any ſolemn thing di- 
realy written to corhptehend them in legal fore. 
Again, the poſitive laws which Moſes gave, they were 
given for the greateſt part with reſtraint to the land 
of Jury. If therefore Almighty God in framing 
their laws had an eye unto the nature of that people, 
= and to the country where they were to dwell 5 — 
1 AP ; 
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theſe- peculiar and proper conſiderations were re- 
ſpected in the making of their laws, and muſt be alſo 
regarded in the poſitive laws of all other nations be- 
| fides-—then, ſeeing that nations ate not all alike, 
ſurely the giving of one kind of poſitive laws unto 
one only people, without any liberty to alter them, 
is but a ſlender proof, that therefore one kind 
ſhould. in like ſort be given to ſerve everlaſtingly for 
all. But ſeeing it cannot be-denied, but that many 
things there did belong unto the courſe of their pub· 


lic affairs, wherein they had no expreſs word at all 


to ſhew preciſely what they ſhould do; the diffes 
rence between their condition and ours in theſe caſes, 
will bring ſome light unto the truth of this preſent 
controverſy, Before the fact of the ſon of Shelomith 
there was no law which did appoint any certain 
puniſhment for blaſphemers: that wretched creature 
therefore being 
| held in ward, till the mind of the Lord was known 
concerning his caſe, The like practice is alſo men- 
tioned upon occaſion of a breach of the*fabbath- 


day: the man which was found gathering ſticks 


was laid in hold, | becauſe it was not declared what 
ſhould be done with him, till God had ſaid unto 
Moſes, This man fball die the death. - The law re- 
quired to keep the ſabbath ; but for the breach of 
it, the puniſhment was not appointed. Such oeca · 
ſions being rare, it did ſuffice to take ſuch order as 
was requiſite when they fell. But if the caſe were 
| ſuch as being not already determined by law, were 
notwithſtanding likely oftentimes to corne into 
queſtion, it gave occaſion of adding laws that were 
not before. Thus it fell out in the caſe of thoſe 
men — and the daughters 2 Zelophehad, 


whoſe 
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deprehended in that impiety was | 
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124 ECCLESIASTICAL POLTTT. 
whoſe cauſes Moſes having brought before the Lord, 
received laws to ſerve for the like in time to come. 
The Jes to this end had the oracle of God, they 

had the prophets. And by ſuch means God himſelf 
inſtructed them from heaven, what to do in all 
things that did greatly concern their ſtate, and 
were not already ſet down in the law. Shall we 
then- hereupon argue, and ſeek to perſuade men 
that, becauſe God is ours in all reſpects as much as 
theirs, if the ſame way of direction doth not ſtill 
continue in the church, yet it muſt at leaſt-be ſup- 
plied by ſome ſuch mean as pleaſeth us to account 
of equal force? A more dutiful and religious way 
for us were to admire the wiſdom of God in the 
manifold and yet harmonious diſſimilitude of thoſe 
ways, whereby his church upon earth is guided 
from age to age throughout all generations of men. 
The Jews were neceſſarily to continue till the com- 
ing of Chriſt in the fleſn, and the gathering of na- 
tions unto him. So much the promiſe made unto 
Abraham did import. So much the prophecy of 
Jacob at the hour of his death did fore- ſnew. Upon 
the ſafety therefore of their very outward ſtate and 
condition for ſo long, the after good of the whole 


world, and the ſalvation of all did depend. Unto 
their o long ſafety, for two things it was neceſſary 


to provide, namely, the preſervation of their ſtate 
againſt foreign reſiſtance, and the continuance of 
their peace within themſelves, It is no ĩmpoſſible 
thing for ſtates, be they never ſo well eſtabliſned, 
yet by overſight in ſome one act or treaty between 
them and their potent oppolites, utterly to caſt 
away themſelyes for ever. Wherefore leſt it ſhould 
ſo fall out to them, upon whom fo much. did de- 


5 — end, 
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nt; they were not permitted to enter into war, 


| nor conclude any league of peace, nor to wade: thro* 
any act of moment, between them and foreign 


ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God, or his prophets, 
were firſt conſulted with. And leſt domeſtical difs 
turbance ſhould waſte them within themſelves, be- 
cauſe there was nothing unto this purpoſe more 
effeCtual, than if the authority of their Jaws and 
governors were ſuch, asnone might preſume to take 
exception againft it, or ſhew diſobedience unto it, 


without incurring the hatred and deteſtation of all! 4 


men that had any ſpark of the fear of God; there- 


fore he gave them even their poſitive laws from 


heaven, and as oft as occaſion required, choſe in 
like ſort, rulers alſo to lead and govern them. 
Notwithſtanding ſome deſperately impious there 
were, which adventured to try what harm it could 
bring upon them, if they did attempt to be anthors 


of confuſion, and to reſiſt both governors and laws, 


Againſt ſuch monſters God maintained his own, by 
fearful execution of extraordinary judgment- upon 
them. By which means it came to paſs, that al- 
though they were a people infeſted, and mightily 
hated of all others throughout the world, alchough 
by nature hard-hearted, querulous, wrathful, and 
impatient of reſt and quietneſs; yet there was no- 
thing of foree, either one way or other to work the 
ruin and ſubverſion of their ſtate, till the time be- 
fore- mentioned was expired. Thus we ſee there 
was great cauſe of diſſimilitude in theſe things, be- 
tween that one only people before Chriſt, and the 
kingdoms of the world ſince. God which hath 
ſpoken unto them by his prophets, hath unto us by 
his only n ſon. Thoſe myſteries of grace 
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Cbrii Feſus who witneſſed that famous confeſſion 


| themſelves do reſtrain themſelves unto ſome 
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126 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. | 
and ſalvation which were but darkly diſcloſed unto 

them, have unto us more clearly ſhined. Such 
differences between them and us, the apoſtles of 
Chriſt have well acquainted us withal. But as for 
matter belonging to the outward conduct or governs 
ment of the church; ſeeing that even in ſenſe it is 
manifeſt, that our Lord and Saviour hath not by 
poſitive laws deſcended ſo far into particularities with 
us, as Moſes with them; neither doth by extraor- 
dinary means, oracles, and prophets direct us, as 
them he did, in thoſe things which riſing daily by 
new occaſions are of neceſlity to be provided for 
doth it not hereupon rather follow, that although 
not to them, yet to us there ſhould be granted liber- 
ty and freedom to make laws? | Yea but the 
apoſtle St. Paul doth fearfully charge Timothy, 
even in the fight of God who quickeneth all, and of 


before Pontius Pilate, to keep what was commanded 
bim, ſafe and found till the appearance of our Loyd 
Jeſus Chrift : this doth exclude, ſay they, all li- 
berty 72 e the laws of Chriſt. But touch- 


ing that commandment which Timothy was charged 


with, we ſwerve undoubtedly from the apoſtle's pre- 
ciſe meaning, if we extend it fo largely, that the 
arms thereof ſhall reach unto all things which were 
commanded him by the apoſtle. The very words 
ſpecial 
commandment among many. And therefore it is 
not ſaid, keep the ordinances, laws, and conſtitu- 
tions which thou haſt received; but r wroww, that 
great commandment' which doth principally concern 
thee and thy calling: that commandment which 
Chriſt did ſo often inculcate unto Peter; that com- 

; mandment 
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mandment unto the careful diſcharge whereof they 

Epheſus are exhorted, Attend to yourſebves and 
to all the flock, wherein the Holy Ghoſt. hath placed 
you biſbops, to feed the church of God, which be 
hath purchaſed by bis own blood, Finally, that 


commandment which unto the ſame Timothy is by 


the ſame apoſtle even in the ſame form and manner 
afterwards again urged. I charge thee in the fight 
of God and the Lord Jeſus Chrift which will judge 
the quick and the dead at bis appearance and in his 
kingdom, preach the word of God... To keep this 
commandment immaculate and blameleſs, was 10 
teach the goſpel of Chriſt without mixture of corrups 
and unſound doctrine; ſuch as a number even in 
thoſe times, intermingled with the myſteries of 
chriſtian belief, Till ihe appearance: of Crit te 
keep it ſo, doth not import the time wherein it 
ſhould Be kept, but rather the time whereunto the 


15 


final reward for keeping it was reſeryed.; accord: ; 


ing to that of St. Paul concerning himſelf, I baue 
ha the faith ; for the refidue, there is laid up forme 
a crown of righteouſneſs, which the Lord the righ- 
teous judge [ball render unto me in that day, 
The judgment of Calvin being alleged. 25inſt 
them, to whom, of all men they attribute moſt; 
whereas his words be plain, that for ceremonies and 
external diſcipline, the church hath power to make 
laws—the anſwer which hereunto they make, is, 


that the ſpeech is ſo far true, and was accordingly 


meant by him, that ſome things belonging unto 
external diſcipline and ceremonies are in the 


and arbitrament of the church, but that the ſacra- 


r Are cere- 


ments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſuppe 


monies which yet, the church may not therefore 
abrogate. . 
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te. Again, excommunication is a part f 
external diſcipline which might alſo be caſt away, 
if all external diſcipline were in the choice of the 
church. They wonder at us as men which think 


it ſo indifferent what the church doth in matter of 


ceremonies, that it may be feared left we judge the 
very ſacraments themſelves to be held at the churches 
pleaſure. No, the name of ceremonies we do not 
uſe in fo large a meaning, as to bring ſacraments 


within the compaſs and reach thereof; although 


things belonging unto the outward form and ſeemly- 
adminiftration of them are contained in thar name, 

even as we uſe it. For the name of ceremonies we 
uſe as themſelves do, when they ſpeak after this 
ſort: The doctrine and diſcipline of the church, as 
the weightieft things, ought eſpecially to be booked 

unto; but the ceremonies alſo, as mint | cumin 


ought uot to be neglefied, Are they able to ſhew 


that all particular cuſtoms, rites, and orders, of 


reformed churches, have been appointed by Chriſt 


himſelf? No; they grant that in matters of cir- 
cumſtance they alter that which they have received; 
but in things of ſubſtance, they keep the Jaws of 
Chriſt without change. If we ſay the ſame in our 
own behalf, ſurely we may do it with a great deal 
more truth than they. For our conſtant perſuaſion 
in this point is, as theirs, that we have no where 
altered the laws of Chriſt further than in ſuch par- 
ticularities only, as have the nature of things change - 
able, according to the difference of times, places, 
perſons, and other the like circumſtances. Wohat- 
ſoever Chriſt hath commanded for ever to be kept 

in his church, the ſame we take not upon us to 


bene. j and whatſoever our laws have thereunto 
IIs added 
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ECCLESIASTICAL POLIT * 8 129 
added beſides, of ſuch quality we hope it is, as 


no law of Chriſt doth any where condemn. ; 
The matters wherein church polity is converſant, 

are the public religious duties of the church, as 

the adminiſtration of the word and 1 

prayers, ſpiritual cenſures, and the like. 

theſe the church always ſtandeth bound. LN 

of polity are laws which appoint in what manner 


theſe duties ſhall be performed. In performance 2 


whereof, becauſe all that are of the church cannot 


jointly and equally work, the firſt thing in polity / 


required, is a difference of perſons in the church, 
without which difference thoſe functions cannot in 
orderly ſort be executed. Hereupon we hold that 
God's clergy are a ſtate, which hath been and will 
be, as long as there is a church upon earth, neceſ- 
farily by the plain word of God himſelf, a ftate 
whereunto the Teſt of God's people muſt} be ſub- 
ject, as touching things that appertain to their 
| ſouls health. For where polity: is, it cannot but 


appoint ſome to be leaders of others, and ſome to 


be led by others. F the blind lead the blind, they 


both periſh. It is with the clergy, in reſpe to. - 
their perſons, even as it is with other men; their 


quality many times far beneath that winch | is due 
to the dignity of their place and office. Howbeit, 
according to the order of polity, they being . 


lights of the world, others (though better and wiſer) 
muſt that way be ſubject unto them. Again, for- 
aſmuch as where the clergy are any great multi- 


tude, order doth neceſſarily require that by diffe- 
rent degrees of ſtation they be diſtinguiſhed ; We 
hold there ever and ever ought to be in 
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rence that ought to be of paſtors, when they grow 


n 
* * 


ſuch caſe, at leaſtwiſe, two forts of eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, the one ſubordinate unto the other; as 
we find plainly both in ſcripture, and in all eccle- 
faſtical records, other miniſters of the word and 
ſacraments have been to the apoſtles in the begin- 


ning, and to the biſhops always ſince, Moreover, 


it cannot enter into any man's imagination to think 
it lawful, that every man which liſteth ſhould take 


upon him charge in the church; and therefore a 


ſolemm admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that with- 
out it there can be no church polity. "Theſe are 
principal and perpetual parts in Eccleſtaſtical Poli- 
ty: there are alfo a number of particularities 
which make for the more convenient being of the 
principals; but yet are not of ſuch conftant uſe 
and neceſſity in God's church. Of this kind are 
times and places appointed for the exerciſe of re- 
ligion; ſpecialties belonging to the public ſolemnity 
of the word, and of the facraments and prayer ; 
the enlargement or abridgment of functions mi- 
niſterial, depending upon the two principal parts 
before-mentioned. Now although that which the 
{ſcripture hath concerning things belonging to the 
two principal parts of Eccleſiaſtical Polity be for 


ever permanent, yet with reſpect to the particula- 


rities of it, both much of thoſe which the ſcripture 
teacheth is not always needful; and much the 


Church of God ſhall always need which the ſcrip- 


ture teacheth not. So that the form of polity by 


them ſet down for perpetuity, is three ways faulty. 


Faulty in omitting ſome things which in ſcripture 
are of that perpetual nature, as, namely, the diffe- 


to 


— 
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bo amy great niulticade* faulty in requiringdoftors, - - 


. deacons, widows, and ſuch like, as things of per- 


petual neceſſity by the law of God, which in uu 
are by no means ſo: faulty alſo in urging ſome 
things to be by ſeripture immutable, as their lay- 


elders, which the ſcripture neither maketh im- 
mutable, nor at all teacherh, for ahy thing we 


can as yet find, or they have hitherto been able 
to prove. But hereof more in the books that fol- I 


low. 


adventure to argue, that God muſt needs have done 
the thing which they imagine ſhould be done: I muſt 
confeſs, I have often wondered at their exceeding 
boldneſs herein. Their labour to prove a deed of 
God, is both preſumptuous and ſuperfluous, ſaving 
only by producing that evidence wherein he bath 


done it. But if there be no ſuch thing apparent 


upon record, they do as if one ſhould demand a 
legacy by force and virtue of a written teſtament, 
wherein there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he 
pleadeth, that there muſt needs be, and bringeth 
arguments from the love and good-will which 
always the teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe 


or the like proofs will convict a teſtament to have 


that in it, which other men can no where by read- 


ing find. In matters which concern the actions of 


God, the moſt dutiful way on our part, is to 
ſearch what God hath done, and with meekneſs 
to admire that, rather than to diſpute what he 
1n- congruity of reaſon ought to do. When we 
ſee that of many ways he hath choſen ſome one, 
we * boldly conclude that to be the fitteſt, be- 
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132 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITTC. 
cauſe he hath taken it before the reſt. When we 
do otherwiſe, ſurely we exceed our bounds; who, 
and where we are, we forget. And therefore nerd 
ful it is, that our pride in ſuch caſes be controlled, 

and our diſputes beaten back with thoſe demands 
of the bleſſed apoſtle, How unſearchable are his judg- 
ments, and bis ways paſt finding out? © Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who” was 2 coun- 
Jellor? wi 


1 1 „ 
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A 0. 0 K. IV. 


Concerning their third Aſertion, that \ our Form of 
_ Churcb- Polity is corrupted with popiſh Orders, Rites, 
and Ceremonies, baniſhed out of certain reformed 
_ Churches, whoſe Example therein Wwe 9 to bave 
Meg 


9rd of 0 H A p. 'Y 
How e. Uſe (Frowentes have i in te Church, 


of ſpirit, which formerly prevailed" in the 
world, that they whoſe words were even as 
oracles amongſt men, ſeemed evermore oth to give 
ſentence againſt any thing publicly received in the 
church of God, except it were wonderful appa- 
rently evil; becauſe they did not ſo much incline 
to that ſeverity which delighteth to reprove the 
leaſt things it ſeeth amiſs; as to that charity 
which is unwilling-to behold. any thing, that duty 
bindeth it to reprove. The ſtate of this preſent 
age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity, and ſkill 
meekneſs, will not now ſuffer any man to marvel, 
whatſoever he ſhall hear reproved, by whomſvenity: 
T holy rites and ceremonies of the church therefore, 
K 3 which 


8 UC H was the antient fraphoiry and ſoftneſs 
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which are the ſelf- ſame now that they were, when 
holy and virtuous men maintained them, againſt 
prophane and deriding adver aries, her own chil- 
dren hold at this day in deriſion. Whether juſtly 
or no it ſhall then appear, when all things are 
heard, which they have to allege againſt * out. 
ward received orders of this church. 

Firſt therefore we are to note ar in 9 
grand, or main public duty, which God requireth 
at the hands of his church, there is, beſides that 
matter and form wherein the eſſence thereof con- 

ſiſteth, a certain outward faſhion. whereby the 
ame is in decent ſort adminiſtered. The ſubſtance 
of all religious actions is delivered from God him- 
Ralf in few words. For example's ſake in the ſa- 
craments, Unto the element let the word be added, and 
they both do make a\ſacrament, faith St. Auguſtine. 
Baptiſm 18 given by the element of water, together 
with that preſcript form of words which the church 
of Chriſt doth uſe: the ſacrament of the body and 
blood of Chriſt is adminiſtered in the elements of 
| bread and wine, if theſe myftical words ibis i; my 
beo, and this is my blood] be added thereunto. But 
| the due and decent form of adminiſtering thoſe 
| 
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holy ſacraments doth require a great deal more. 
The end which is aimed at in ſetting down the 


2. 


5 outward form of all religious actions is the edifi- 
El cation of the church ; whereby the underſtanding 
4 it of her children is taught, and their minds are 
= ſtirred up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, 
40 and due regard which in thoſe caſes ſeemeth re- 
| quiſite. Not only ſpeech, but ſundry ſenſible ſigns 
"if apparent to the ſight, have unto this purpoſe, 
i ſeemed the fitteſt to make a deep and ſtrong im- 
5 „ preſſion. 
bt. | Gp. 
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preſſion. Therefore à number of prayers, read- , 

ings, queſtionings, . exhortings, and even. viſible 
ſigns alſo, are undoubtedly moſt effectual to inform 
men unto what effect ſuch duties ſerve, We muſt 
not think but that there is ſome ground of reaſon 
even in vature, whereby it cometh to paſs, that 
no nation under heaven either dath or ever did 
ſuffer public actions which are of weight, whether 
they be civil or ſacred, to paſs without ſome vilible 
ſolemnity. It doth cauſe popular eyes to obſerve 
and to mark the fame. Words being common are 
for the moſt part but ſlightly attended to; and 
therefore with ſingular wiſdom it hath been pro- 

.. vided, that the deeds of men which are made in 
the preſence of witneſſes ſhould paſs not only with 
words, but alſo with certain ſenſible actions, the 
memory whereof is far more eaſy and durable, than 
the memory of ſpeech can be, The things which 
ſo long experience of all ages hath confirmed and 
made profitable, let not- us preſume to condemn 
as follies and toys, becauſe we ſometimes know 
not the cauſe and reaſon of them. Abraham 
thought it not ſufficient to oblige his ſervant” to 
ſwear by the name of the Lord God of heaven and 
earth, unleſs a ceremony were firſt complied with, 
Put thy hand under my thigh and ſwear. In contracts, 

bargains, and conveyances a man's word is a token 

ſufficient to expreſs his will ; yet in Iſrael by the 
antient manner of redeeming and exchanging, 

a man did pluck of bis. ſhoe and grve it 10 bis neighbour ; 

and this was a ſure witneſs in Iſrael, To what 

purpoſe all this circumſtance amongſt the Romans 
in making a bondman free? The maſter to pre- 
ſent tis flave in ſome court, to take him by. the 
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hand and not only to ſay in the hearing of the 
public magiſtrate, I will that this man be free, but 
to ſtrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, 
the hair of his head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate 
to touch him thrice with a rod, and in the end, 
a cap and white garment to be given him. Amongſt 
the Hebrews he that was minded to make himſelf 
a perpetual ſervant, ſnould not only teſtify ſo much 
in the preſence of the judge, but for a viſible token 
thereof, he muſt have had alſo his ear bored thro? 
with an awl. It were an infinite labour to proſe- 
cute theſe things ſo far as they might be exempli- 
fied, ' both in civil and religious actions. For in 
both they have their neceſſary uſe and force. The 
ſenſible things which religion hath allowed, are reſem- 
_ blances framed according to things ſpiritually underſtood, 


whereunto they ſerve as a —_ to lead, and a' way 19 
airef. 


CHAP. I. 
The firſt Ti ing which is blamed in the Kind of our 
| Ceremonies. 


Oncerning rites and ceremonies we are 
blamed for that in many things we have de- 
parted from the antient ſimplicity of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, we have embraced more outward ſtate- 
lineſs, and we have thoſe orders in the-exerciſe of 
religion, which they who beſt pleaſed God, and 
ſerved him moſt devoutly never had: the beſt way 
therefore is to cut off later inventions and to re- 
duce things unto the antient ſtate wherein at the 
firſt they were. But where ſhall we find it fo ex- 
actly ſet down, that we may ſay without all con- 
trover * 
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troverſy, Theſe were the orders of the apoſtles times, 
theſe wholly and only, neither fewer nor more tban theſe ? 
True it is that many things of this nature be al- 
luded unto, yea many things declared, and many 
things neceſſarily collected out of the apoſtles writ- 
ings. "But is it neceſſary that all the orders of the 
church which were then in uſe ſhould be contained: 
in their books? © Surely, no: for if the tenor of 
their writings be well obſerved, it ſhall unto any 
man eaſily appear, that no more of them are there 
touched, than were needful to be ſpoken of ſome- 
times by one occaſion and ſometimes by another. 
Will they allow then of any other records beſides 
well aſſured Iam they are far enough from acknow-: 
leging any thing as apoſtolical, fave that which is 

found in the apoſtles writings, And therefore 
whereas St. Auguſtine affirmeth, That thoſe things 
which the whole church of Chrift doth hold may well be 
thought to be apoſtolical, although they be not found 
written; this his judgment they utterly condemn. 
Now their tying the church to the orders of the 
apoſtles times, ſeeing the ſcriptures do not mention 
them all, is a marvellous uncertain rule, and is 
not a ſufficient touchſtone to try the orders of the 
church by for ever. Our end and that of the 
apoſtles ought indeed always to be the ſame; our 
ways and means thereunto not ſo. The glory of 
God and the good of the church was the thing 
which the apoſtles aimed at, and therefore ought 
to be the mark whereat We alſo level. But ſeeing 
thoſe rites'and orders may be at one time more, 
which at another are leſs available unto that pur- 
poſe: What reaſon is there in theſe things to urge 
the ſtate of one only age, as a pattern for all to 


follow ? 
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follow ? The faith, zeal, and godlineſs of former 
times is worthily had in honour. But they who 
recall the church unto that which was at the firſt, 
muſt neceſſarily ſet bounds. and limits to their 
ſpeeches, They do not mean that we ſhould now 
aſſemble our people to ſerve God in cloſe and ſe- 
cret meetings; or that common brooks and rivers 
ſhould be uſed for places of baptiſm ; or that the 
euchariſt ſhould be adminiſtered after meat; or 
that the cuſtom of church feaſting ſhould be. re- 


.  newed; or that all kind of ſtanding proviſion for 


the miniſtry ſhould be utterly taken away. In 
Egypt, it may be, the people of God were right 
glad to take ſome corner of a poor cottage, and 
there to ſerve God upon their knees, peradventure 
covered in duſt and ſtraw ſometimes, Neither 
were they the leſs accepted of God; but he was 
with them in all their afflictions, and at length, 
by working of their admirable deliverance, did 
teſtify, that they ſerved him not in vain. Notwith- 
ſtanding in the very deſert, they are no- ſooner 
poſſeſſed of ſome little thing of their own, but a 
tabernacle is required at their hands. Being plant- 
ed in the land of Canaan, it grieved the religious 
mind of David to conſider the growth of his own 
eſtate and dignity, while the affairs of religion 
continued ſtill in the former manner: - Behold no 
[ dwell in an houſe of cedar trees, and the ark of God 


.  remaineth flill within curtains, Solomon performing 


what he did purpoſe, writeth thus unto the king 
of Tyrus, The bouſe which I build is great and won- 
derful; for great is our God above all gods, Where- 
by it clearly appeareth that the orders of the 


church of God may be acceptable unto him, as 


Well 
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well being framed ſuitable: to the greatneſs and 
dignity of later, as when they keep the reverend 
ſimplicity of antienter times. Such diſſimilitude 
therefore between us and the apoſtles of Chriſt in 


the order of ſome ns: Pr th is no eee 
of an | L 


1 0 H A P. III. eu 
Ne ſecond Thing alleged again our Ceremonies, 


E A, but we have framed ibn 10 1 

cuſtoms of the church of Rome, and there 
muſt be no.communion nor fellowſhip with papiſts, 
neither in doctrine, ceremonies, - or government. 
They require in us the utter relinquiſhment of 
all things popiſh. They plainly affirm, ſaying : 
Although the form and ceremonies which; the chureb of 
Rome uſed, were not unlawful, and that they contamed 
nothing which is not agreeable to the ward of God, yet 
notwithſtanding neither the word of Gad, nor reaſon, 
nor the -examples of the eldeſt churches both jewiſh and: 
ebriſtian, do permit us to uſt the ſame forms and cere- 
monies, being neither commanded of God, neither fuch 
as — may not as good as they, rather better, be eſta- 
blifhed. Their arguments to prove that generally 
ali-popiſh- orders and ceremonies ought to be clean 
aboliſhed, are in ſum theſe: firſt, Hhereas wwe 
allow the judgment of St. Auguſtine that touching theſe 
things wwhich are neither commanded, nor forbidden in 
the ſcripture, ae are to obſerve the cuſtom of the people 
of God,” and the decrees of our forefathers : how can 
we retain the cuſtoms and conſtitutions of the papiſts in 
ſuch things, who are neither the people of God, nor our 
fe gala, 4 * although * forms and cere- 


monies 
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monies of tbe church of Rome were not "unlawful, 
neither did contain any thing which 1s not -agreeable to 
the word of God; yet as God thought it a good way to 


Leep his people, the Jews from infection of idolatry and 
ſupenſlition, by ſevering them from idolaters in outward 


ceremonies, and moſt carefully from the Egyptians among ſt 
whom they lived, and thoſe nations which were next 
neighbours to them: ſo it were more ſafe for us, fol- 
lowing the courſe which the wiſdom of God doth 


teach, 10 conform our indifferent ceremonies ta the 


Turks which are far off, than to the papiſts, which are 
heretics and ſ» near about us. Touching the example 
of the eldeſt churches of God, it appeareth, that both 
of particular men and of counſels, in making or aboliſh- 
ing ceremonies, heed had been taken that the chriſtians 
ſhould not be like the idolaters, no not in thoſe things 
obich of themſelves are moſt indifferent to be uſed or not 
uſed in the church. Conformity with them is alſo oppo- 
ſite unto reaſon, inaſmuch as contraries muſt be cured by 
their contraries, and therefore popery being anti-chriſtt- 
anity, is not healed but by eftabliſhment of orders there- 
unto oppoſite. - The way to bring a drunken man to ſ0- 
briety is to carry him as far from exceſs of drink as may 
be. Utter inconformity therefore. with the church of 
Rome in theſe things is the beſt and ſureſt policy which 
the church can uſe. While we uſe their ceremonies, 
they take occaſion to blaſpheme, and concerve hope, grow 
more frozen in their wickedneſs, and triumph and joy 
in theſe things. But they breed grief of mind in 4 
number that are godly-minded, and have anti-chriſtiani- 
ty in ſuch deteftation, that their minds are martyred 
with the very fight of them in the oburch. This in 
effect is the ſubſtance of what they oppoſe againſt 
thoſe orders which We have common with the 


church il 


1 » — 
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church of Rome; theſe are the reaſons wherewith 


they would prove our ceremonies P 0 nun 
en of blame. 1 


CHAP. IW. „ tien 
How oy contradif their own Arguments.” 2 


) EFORE we anſwer-unto theſe things, we 
are to cut off that whereunto they oftentimes 
fly for defence and ſuccour, when the force and 
ſtrength of their argument is broke to pieces. 
Although the plain and direct way againſt us had 
been only to prove, that all ſuch ceremonies as 
they require to be aboliſhed, are retained by us ts 
the hurt of the church, or with leſs benefit than 
the aboliſhing of them would bring: yet as they 
ſaw how hardly they ſhould be able to perform 
this, took a more compendious way,” tra- 
ducing the ceremonies of the church under the 
name of being popiſh. The cauſe why this way 
ſeemed better unto them was, for that the name 
of popery is more odious than very paganiſm 
amongſt divers of the more ſimple ſort. The ears 
of the people they have therefore filled with ſtrong 
clamours: The church of England is fraught with» _ ..: 
popiſb ' ceremonies : ſhe fighteth for | the laus of e 
ſworn enemy of Jeſus Chriſt, and upholdeth the "filthy 
reliques of antichriſt. Theſe are the notes, where- 
with are drawn from the hearts of the multitude. 
ſo many ſighs ; with theſe tunes their minds are 
exaſperated againſt the lawful guides and governors 
of their ſouls. But when the authors of ſo ſcan- 
dalous incantations are examined, and- are urged 
to anſwer directly, whether it be lawful for us to 
| ule 
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1  BCCLESIASTICAL) POLITY, =» 
ale any ſuch ceremonies as the church of Rome 
 uſeth, although the ſame be not communded in 


the word of God being driven to fee that che uſe 


- *of ſome ſuch ceremonies muſt of neceſſity be grant- 


ed lawful, they go about to make us believe, that 
they are juſt of the ſame opinion, and that they 
only think that ſuch ceremonies are not to be uſed 
when they are unprofitable, or when as good or 


better may be eſtabliſhed, Which anſwer is both 


idle in regard of us, and alſo repugnant to them- 


ſelves. Idle in regard to us, becauſe they know 
that we retain them, for that we judge them to'be 


profitable, and to be ſuch, that others inſtead of 
them would be worſe. So that they trifle and 
beat the air about nothing that toucheth us, unleſs 
they profeſs their meaning to be, that we ought 
to abrogate all Romiſn ceremonies which ia their 
judgment have either no uſe, or leſs uſe, than ſome 


commiſſion whereby they are authorized to ſit as 


judges, and we required to take their judgment 


for good in this caſe. Otherwiſe their ſentences 
will: not be greatly regarded when they oppoſe their 
me thinketh unto the orders of the church of Eng- 
land: as in the queſtion about ſurplices one of 
them doth; we look 0 the colour, black mathinks 
is the more decent. For in all right and equity that 
which the church hath received and held ſo long, 
that which public approbation hath ratified, muſt 
carry the benefit of preſumption with it to be ac- 


counted meet and convenient. They which have 


ſtood up as yeſterday. to challenge it of defect muſt 
prove their challenge. If we being defendants do 
ver that the ceremonies in queſtion are godly, 
0 | -comely, 
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comely, decent, profitable for the church; their 


reply is childiſn to ſay, we ſhew the poverty of 
our cauſe, and are fain to beg the thing in queſtion 

from our adyerſaries. On our part we give the 
anſwer which orderly proceeding doth require. 


The burthen of proving doth reſt on them. They 
are therefore not only frivolous, but they are here- 


in alſo oppoſite to themſelves. For they not only 
object to ceremonies as being unprofitable, hut 
count all unprofitable for being Romiſn. So that 
in truth their judgment is, that whatſoever by the 
word of God is not changeable in the church of 
Rome, that church's uſing is a cauſe why reform 
ed churches ought to change it, and not to thinł 
it good or profitable, We do them no wrong then 
in ſetting — ſtate of the queſtion between 
us thus: whether we ought to aboliſh out of the - 
church of England, all ſuch orders, rites, and 


ceremonies as ate eſtabliſhed in the church of 


Rome, and are not preſcribed in the word of God. 
We are now. to anſwer ſuch proofs as they have 


before alleged in order to affitm this. 


C HAP. V. 


The Infuſfciency of that Reafoning bh Oy rejett 
Cuſtoms, Sc. allowed in the Church of Rome, upon 
a Plea that they are mot n People of God, 1 har dur 


:  Forefathers. 


E T the Anbei whae: it will let 8 
them that are of it be the people of God and 


our forefathers in the chriſtian faith, or let them 


be otherwiſe; hold them for catholies or hold them 
wg * heretics, it is not a thing either one way or 
N other 
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other in this preſent . queſtion very material. St. 
Auguſtine's ſpeech (which they allow who diſpute 
againſt any order of the church of Rome) doth im- 
port that where we have no. divine precept, if yet 
we have the cuſtom of the people of God or a de- 
cree of our forefathers, this is a law and muſt be 
kept. Nor is there any thing in all that they have 
hitherto alleged to prove that the church of Eng- 
land might not by law receive orders, rites, Or 
cuſtoms from the church of Rome, although they 
were neither the people of God nor yet our fore- 
fathers. How much leſs, when we have received 
from them nothing but that which they themſelves 
did receive from ſuch as we cannot deny to have 
been the people of God, yea ſuch as either we 
muſt acknowlege for our own forefathers, or elſe 
diſdain the race of al 


> T's 14 


enn 
0 HA P. VI. + Hes; 


7 2 the Courſe which the Wiſdom of God  teacheth, 
* doth not make againſt our Conformity mw the 
Church of Rome 1 in ſuch things. 


HE rites and orders wherein we follow the 

church of Rome, are of no other kind than 
ſuch as the church of Geneva itſelf doth follow 
thery 1 in. Let them therefore with whom we main- 
tain the preſent controverſy, if not for the reve- 
rence they owe unto this church, in the bowels 
-whereof they have received, (I truſt) that prone 


vigour, which ſhall quicken them to eternal 11 


yet at theleaſtwiſe for the ſingular affection which 
they do bear towards others, take heed how. they 


ſtrike, leſt they wound whom they would not. 
| "== 


' ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
Can a conformity with the church of Rome in the 
uſe of wafer cakes, the cuſtom of god-fathers and 
god-mothers in baptiſm, things neither commanded 
nor forbidden in ſcripture, be a blemiſh to the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 

t? Undoubtedly it cutteth deeper than | 
e aware of, when they plead that even cere-. f 
mois of the church of Rome, which contain no- 
thing but what is agreeable to the word of God, 
ought nevertheleſs to be aboliſhed, and that neither 
the word of God nor reaſon, nor the examples of .. 
the eldeſt churches do permit the church of Rome 
to be therein followed. Heretics they are, and 
they are our neighbours. By us and amongſt us. 
they lead their lives. But what then ? Is there no 
ceremony therefore of theirs law ful for us to uſe? 
Although it is urged that God ſevered his people 
from the Egyptians and ſuch nations as were near- 

eſt neighbours to them, by forbidding them to do 
things that were in themſelves: very lawful to be 
done, leſt conformity with them in the ſame things 
might breed infection: we may. till doubt, whe- 
ther the Lord, in ſuch indifferent ceremonies, did 
frame his people of ſet purpoſe unto any utter diſſi- 
militude with the Heathens. His ſpeech is inde- 
finite, ye all not be like unto them : it is not 
general, ye ſhall not be like them in any thing ; or 
in any thing indifferent, or in v any indifferent cares 
mony of theirs, 

Seeing therefore it is not ſet down how far the 
bounds of his ſpeech concerning diffimilitude ſhould 
reach, how can any man aſſure us that it extendeth 
further than to thoſe things only wherein the nations 
there "mentioned were idolatrous, or did againſt 
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that which the law of God commandeth ? Nay, doth 
it not ſeem a thing very probable that God doth 
purpoſely add, do after my judgments, as Hiring 
thereby to underſtand that his meaning in the former 
ſentence was only to bar ſimilitude in ſuch things as 
were repugnant unto the ordinances, ſtatutes and 
laws which he had given? That — 1 they wee 
not allowed to be like unto the Egyptians, r 
Canaanites was ſuch peradventure as had been*no 
whit leſs unlawful, although thoſe nations had never 
been, I would fain know what one thing was in 
thole nations, and is here forbidden being indifferent 
in itſelf, yet forbidden only becauſe they uſed it? 
In the 8 of Iſrael we find it written, ye ſhall not 
cut round the corners of your heads, neuher ſhalt 
thou tear the tufts, of thy beard. Theſe things 
were uſual amongſt thoſe nations and i in themſelves, 
they are indifferent. But are they indifferent, when 
uſed as ſigns of immoderate and hopeleſs lamenta- 
tion for the dead? In this ſenſe it is that the law 
forbiddeth them. For which cauſe, the very next 
words following are, ye ſhall not cut your fleſh for 
the dead, nor make any print of a mark upon you; 
Jam the Kid What is this but in effect the ſame 
which the apoſtle doth more plainly expreſs, ſaying, 
ſorrow not as they do who have no hope ? The very 
light of nature itſelf was able to ſee herein a fault; 


for that which thoſe nations did uſe, and had heen 


alſo in uſe with others, the antient Roman laws do 
forbid. As for thoſe laws forbidding garments. of 
linen and woollen mixt, and the uſe of {wines 
fleſh, and ſundry other meats, it doth not appear 

that the conſideration in regard whereof the law 
aden thoſe things was, becauſe thoſe nations 


did 


WP 
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| did uſe them. Likely enough it is, that the Ca- 


naanites uſed to feed as well on ſheep as on ſwines 
fleſn, and therefore, if the forbidding of the latter 
had no other reaſon than diſſimilitude with that 
people, they which of their own heads allege this 
for reaſon; can ſhew I think ſome reaſon more than 


we are able to find, why the former was not alſo 


forbidden. Might there not be ſome other my{- 
tery in this prohibition than they think of? Yes, 
ſome other myſtery there was in it by all likeli- 
hood. Wherefore, although the church of Rome ' 
were to us, as to Iſrael the Egyprians and Canaa- 
nites were of old; yet doth it not follow, that the 
viſdom of God without reſpect doth teach us to 
erect between us and them a partition wall of dif 
ference in ſuch things indifferent as have hitherto 


beet diſpatcd of: 
CHAP. —_ 


That the Example of the, eldeſt Churches is not herein 


ain Us. 


TEITHER is the example of the eldeſt 
churches a whit more available to this pur- 
pole. In things of their own nature indifferent, if 
either couneils or particular men have at any time, 
with ſound judgment, miſliked conformity between 
the church of God and infidels, the cauſe thereof 


hath been ſomewhat elſe than only affectation of 


diſſimilitude. They ſaw it neceſſary fo to do, in 
reſpect of ſome ſpecial accident, which the church 
being not always ſubject unto, hath not ſtill cauſe 
to do the like. For example, in the -dangerous 
days of trial, wherein there was no way for the 
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truth of Jeſus Chriſt to flouriſh over infidelity, but 
through the conſtancy of his ſaints, whom yet a 
natural deſire to ſave themſelves from the flame 
might peradventure cauſe to join with Pagans in 
external ceremonies, too far uſing the ſame as a 
cloak to conceal themſelves in, and a miſt to 
darken the eyes of infidels withal: For remedy 
hereof, laws were provided which forbad that Chriſ- 
tians ſhould deck their houſes with green boughs as 
. the Pagans did uſe to do, or to appear in other ſuch 
matters conformable unto them, Shall it follow 
then, that ſeeing there is ſtill between our religion 
and Paganiſm the ſelf fame contrariety, therefore 
we are Hill no leſs rebukeable, if we now deck our 
houſes with boughs, or ſend new-years gifts. unto 
our friends? But fay they, in caſe the people - of 
God and Belial do chance to be neighbours ; then 
as the danger of infection is greater, ſo the fame 


difference is thereby made more neceſſary: there- _ 
fore by reaſon of our nearneſs we are more bound 
to differ in ceremonies from the church of Rome, 


than from the Turks, —A ſtrange kind of ſpeech 
unto chriſtian ears, and ſuch as, I hope, they 
themſelves do acknowlege to be unadviſedly uttered, 
For as much as Papiſts are ſo much in Chriſt nearer 
unto us than Turks, is there any reaſonable man 
think you, but will judge it meeter that our cere- 
- monies of chriſtian religion ſhould be Popiſh than 
; Turkiſh or Heatheniſh? Eſpecially conſidering, 
| that we were not brought to dwell amongſt them 
(as Iſrael in Canaan) having not been of them. 
For even a very part of them we were. And when 
God did by his good ſpirit put it 00 our hearts, 
2 to reform ourſelves (whence grew our _ 

non 


* 
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tion) and then by all good means to ſeek alſo their 
reformation ;—had we not only cut off their cor- 
ruptions, but alſo eſtranged ourſelves from them in 
things indifferent; who ſeeth not how greatly pre- 
Judicial this might have been to ſo good a cauſe, 
and what occaſion it had given them to think (to 
their great obduration in evil) that through a fro- 
ward or wanton deſire of innovation, we did uncon- 


ftrainedly thoſe things, for wh conſcience was 
3 


CHAP. vill. 


That it is not our beft and ſafe ft Policy, for the 
| Eftabliſhment of ſound Religion, to have no agree- 
ment with the Church of Rome being unſound. 


HAT extreme diſſimilitude which they urge 

upon us is now commended, as our beſt and 

ſafeſt policy, for eſtabliſhment of ſound religion. 
The ground of which politic poſition is, that evils 
muſt be cured by their contraries. We are contra- 
riwiſe of opinion, that he which will perfectly re- 
cover a ſick, and reſtore a diſeaſed body unto 
health, muſt not endeavour ſo much to bring it to 
a ſtate of ſimple contrariety, as of fit proportion in 
contrariety unto thoſe evils which are to be cured. 
He that will rake away extreme heat, by ſetting the 
body in extremity of cold, ſhall undoubtedly re- 
move the diſeaſe, but together with it the diſeaſed 
too. They which meaſure religion by diſlike of 
the church of Rome, think every man ſo much the 
more ſound, by how much he can make the corrup- 
tions thereof to ſeem more large. And therefore 
ſome there are, * the Arians in reformed 
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churches of Poland, which imagine the canker to 
have eaten ſo far into the very bones and marrow of 
the church of Rome, as if it had not a ſound belief 
concerning God himſelf, but that the very belief 
of the Trinity were a part of anti-chriſtian corrup- 
tion ; and that the wonderful providence of God did 
bring to paſs, that the biſhop of the ſee of Rome 
ſhould be famous for his triple crown; a ſenſible 
mark whereby the world might know him to be 
that myſtical beaſt, that great and notorious anti- 
chriſt ſpoken of in the revelations, in no one reſpect 
ſo much as in this that he maintaineth the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Wiſdom therefore and ſkill is 
requiſite to know, what parts are ſound in that 
church, and what corrupted. They who ſay, that 
in doetrine, in diſcipline, in prayers, in ſacraments, 
the church of Rome hath, as it hath indeed, very 
foul and groſs corruptions, do notwithſtanding for 
the moſt part, through want of exact ſkill and 
knowlege of diſcernment, think that amiſs many 
times which is not. The ſalve of reformation they 
mightily call for ; but where and what the fores are 
which need it, as they know full little, ſo they 
think it not greatly material to ſearch. Although 
it were not their firſt intent, to continue no longer 
in extreme contrariety againſt the Romiſh, church, 
than only until ſome more moderate courſe might 
be concluded; yet ſurely now there is great cauſe | 

to lead them to it. They have ſeen that expe- 
rience of the former policy, which may cauſe the 
authors of it to hang down their heads, Germany 
having ſtriken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dofrine of the church of Rome, ſeemed ne- 
vertheleſs in di 1ſcipline {till to retain therewith very 


great 


M 
$i 
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great conformity : France by the new rule of 
policy took away that which Germany did retain, 
But proceſs of time hath brought more light into 
the world, and there hath ariſen a ſect in England, 
which following ftill the very ſame rule of policy, 
ſeeketh to reform even the French refortnation, 
and purge out from thence alſo dregs of Popery. 
Theſe have not yet taken ſuch root that they are 
able to eſtabliſh any thing. But if they had, what 
would ſpring out of their ſtock, and how far the 
unquiet wit of man might be carried with rules of 
ſuch policy, God doth know, The trial which we 
have lived to ſee, may ſomewhat teach us what 
poſterity is to fear. But our Lord, of his infinite 
mercy, avert whatſoever evil our ſwervings on the 
one hand or the other may threaten unto the ſtate 
of his church, | 5 1 


F 
That we are not to aboliſh our Ceremonies either Be- 
, cauſe Papifts upbraid us as having taken from 
_ them, or becauſe they are ſaid to conceiue extra- 

ordinary Hopes from thence. | 


HAT the church of Rome doth hereby 


—= take accaſion to blaſpheme, and to ſay that 
our religion is not able to ſtand of itſelf, unleſs it 


lean upon the ſtaff of their ceremonies, is not a 
matter of ſo great moment, that it need to be 
objefted, or doth deſerve to receive an anſwer. 
The name of blaſphemy in this place doth no more 
affect us than the ſhoe of Hercules would a child's 
foot. We have not of late erected a frame of 
ſame new religion, and borrowed the furniture 

* | L4 | thereof 
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thereof from our enemies: For in truth the cere- 


monies which we have taken from ſuch as were 


before us, are not things that belong to this or that 


ſect, but they are the antient rites and cuſtoms of 
the church of Chriſt; whereof ourſelves being a 
part, we have the ſelf ſame intereſt in them which 
our fathers before us had, from whom the ſame are 
deſcended unto us. Again, in caſe we had been 
ſo much beholden privately unto them, doth the 
reputation of one church ſtand, by ſaying unto 
another, I need thee not? Or wand it be a wiſe. 
body's part to put out his fire, becauſe his fooliſh 
neighbour, from whom he borrowed peradventure 
wherewith to kindle it, might reproachfully upbraid 
him, ſaying, were it not for me thou wouldſt freeze 
and not be able to heat thyſelf? No man, that is 
not exceedingly partial, can well deny, but that 
there is moſt juſt cauſe wherefore we ſhould be 
offended greatly at the church of Rome. Not- 
withſtanding, at ſuch - times as we are to deliberate 
for ourſelves, the more free our minds are from all 
diſtempered affections, the ſounder and better is 
our judgment. If ina fretting mood at the church 
of Rome, we make the rule of our judgment to be 
only that of Homer, this is the thing which our 
enemies would have; what they ſeem contented 
with, even for that very cauſe we reject; and there 
is nothing but it pleaſeth much the better, if we 
eſpy that it galleth them: miſerable would the ſtate 
and condition of that church be, the weighty affairs 
whereof ſhould be ordered by thoſe deliberations, 
wherein ſuch an humour as this were predominant, 
We have moſt heartily to thank God therefore that 


they amongſt us, to whom the firſt conſultations of 
cauſes 
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cauſes of this kind fell, were men, which aiming at 


another mark, namely, the glory of God and the 


good of this his church, took that which they judged 
thereunto neceſlary, not rejecting any good or 
convenient thing, only becauſe the church of Rome 


might perhaps like it. If we have that which is 
meet and right, although they be glad, we are not 


to envy them this their joy; we do not think it a 
duty of ours to be in every ſuch thing their tormen- 
tors. We hold it better that the friends and fa- 


vourers of the church of Rome ſhould be in ſome / 


kind of hope to have a corrupt religion reſtored, by 
a a re-eſtabliſhment of Popery, than that both we 
and they ſhould conceive juſt fear, left under colour 
of rooting out Popery, the moſt effectual means to 
bear up the ſtate of religion be removed, and fo a 


way made either for Paganiſm, or for extreme | 


barbarity to enter. They that ſeek, as they ſay, 
the removing of all Popiſh orders out of the church, 


and reckon the ſtate of biſhops in the number of 


thoſe orders, do, I doubt not, preſume that the 
cauſe which they proſecute, is holy. Notwith- 
ſtanding it is their own ingenuous acknowlegement, 
that even this very cauſe which they term ſo often 
by an excellency, the Lord's cauſe, is moſt. accept- 


able unto ſome which hope for prey and ſpoil by it, 


and that our age hath ſtore of ſuch, and that ſuch 
are the very ſectaries of Dionyfius the famous Atheit. 
Hereupon we might upbraid them with irreligious, 
as they do us with ſuperſtitious favourers: we might 


follow them in their own kind of pleading and fay, 


that the moſt clamorous for this pretended reforma- 


tion, are either Atheiſts, or elſe proctors ſuborned 
by Atheiſts, * 


| CHAP. 
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EC rr. FX; 


Of the Grief which they ſay godly Brethren concetue 


in regard of ſuch ceremonies as we have common 
with the Church of Rome. 


N the mean while, ſorry we are, that any 
L good and godly mind ſhould be grieved with 
that which is done, But to remedy their grief lieth 
not ſo much in us, as in themſelves. Amongſt the 
means whereby they may cheer up themſelves, the 
example of Geneva may ſerve for one. Have not 
they the old Popiſh cuſtom of uling god-fathers and 
' god-mothers in baptiſm ? The old Popiſh cuſtom 
of adminiſtering the bleſſed ſacrament of the holy 
Euchariſt with wafer cakes? Theſe things then 
the godly there can digeſt. Wherefore ſhould not 
the godly here learn to do the like, both in them, 
and in other forms of the like nature? If the main- 
tainance of ceremonies be a corroſive to ſuch as 
oppoſe them, undoubtedly to ſuch as maintain them 
it can be no great pleaſure when they behald how 
that which they reverence is oppoſed. And there- 
fore they that judge themſelves martyrs when they 
are grieved, ſhould think withal what 7hey are 
whom they grieve. For we muſt put them in 
mind, that the cauſe doth make no difference, 
ſeeing that it muſt be preſumed, as good, at the 
leaſt, on our part as on theirs, till it be in the end 
decided, who have ſtood for truth, and who for 
error. So that till then, the moſt effectual medicine, 
and with all the moſt ſound, to eaſe their grief, 
muſt not be (in our opinion) the taking away of 


thoſe things whereat they are grieved, but the 
- altering 
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altering of that perſuaſion which they have concern- 
ing the ſane, For this we therefore both pray * 
labour. 
| Their a axiom is, that the ſound believing church of 
Jeſus Chriſt may not be like heretical churches even 
in things indifferent. In the word of God the uſe 
of bread is preſcribed as a thing without which the 
Euchariſt may not be celebrated: but as for the 
kind of bread, it is not denied to be a thing indif- 
ferent. By-this axiom of theirs we are to avoid the 
uſe of unleavened bread in the ſacrament, becauſe | 
ſuch bread the church of Rome, being heretical, 
uſeth. But doth not the ſelf ſame axiom. bar us 
even from leavened bread alſo, which the church 
of the Grecians uſeth, the opinions whereof are, in 
a number of things, the ſame, for which we con- 
demn the church of Rome; and in ſome things 
erroneous where the church _ Rome is acknows. 
leged to be ſound; as namely, in the article of the 
Holy Ghoſt's proceeding ? Let them imagine then 
a reformed church in the city of Venice where a. 
Greek church and a Popiſh both are: and when both 
theſe are equally near, let them conſider what the 
third ſhall do. Without bread leavened or unlea- 
yened, it can have no ſacrament: the word of God 
doth tie it to neither, (leaving it indifferent, and 
upon that conſideration) their axiom doth exclude 
it from both. It reſteth therefore that they ſearch 


out ſome ſtronger reaſon than ys W en, 
lege 


_—_— 
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CHAP. Xl. 


07 their Exception againſt ſuch Ceremonies as are 
received from the Church of Rome, and taken by. 
them from the Jews. 


AVING heard their general exception 
againſt all thoſe things which being not com- 
manded in the word of God, were firſt received in 
the church of Rome, and Go thence have been 
derived into ours, it followeth that now we proceed 
unto certain Kinds of them, as being excepted 
againſt, not only becauſe they are in the church of 
Rome, but are beſides either Jewiſh or abuſed 
unto idolatry, and fo grown ſcandalous. - The 
church of Rome they ſay, being aſhamed of the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel, did almoſt out of all reli- 
gions take whatſoever had any fair and gorgeous 
 ſhew, borrowing in that reſpect from the Jews, 
ſundry of their aboliſhed ceremonies. Thus by 
fooliſh and ridiculous imitation, all their maſſing 
furniture almoſt they took from the law, leſt having 


an altar and a prieſt, they ſhould want veſtments 


for their ſtage ; ſo that whatſoever we have in com- 
mon with the church of Rome, if the ſame be of 
this kind we ought to remove it. Conflantine the 
emperor ſpeaking of the keeping of the feaſt of 
Eaſter, faith, that it is an unworthy thing to have 
. any thing common with that moſt ſpiteful company of 
#be Jeus.— Far the eaſier manifeſtation of truth in 
this point, two things there are which muſt be 
conſidered, as cauſes wherefore the church ſhould 
decline from Jewiſh ceremonies, and how far it - 
- ought to do ſo, One cauſe is, that no enemies 
being 
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being fo venemous againſt Chriſt as Jews, they 
were. of all others the moſt odious, and by that 
means leaſt to be uſed as fit church patterns for 
imitation. - Another cauſe is the ſolemn abrogation 
of the Jews ordinances. True it is, that for us to 
reſume thoſe ordinances which our Lord hath diſ- 
annulled were to check him. But how far ſuch 
abrogation doth extend is not on all ſides fully 
agreed upon. Touching things not diſannulled by 
Chriſt, there is but ſmall cauſe wherefore the church 
ſhould frame itſelf to the Jews example; yet God 
himſelf having been the author of their laws, herein 
ſuch laws are (notwithſtanding the conſideration in 
the firſt cauſe alleged againſt the Jews) ſtill worthy 
to be honoured, and to be followed above others, 'as 
much as the ſtate of things will bear. Jewiſh ordi- 
nances had ſome things natural, and of the perpe- 
tuity of thoſe things no man doubteth. That which 
was politive, we likewiſe know to have been by the 
coming of Chriſt partly neceſſary not to be kept, 
and partly indifferent to be kept or not. Of the 
former kind circumciſion and facrifice were. For 
teaching the diſannulling of theſe Stephen was con 
demned' of blaſphemy by "unbelievers, who" in 
ſtoning of him committed that which they did 


condemn, But the apoſtles, from whom Stephen 


received it, did not fo teach the abrogation, no not 
of thoſe things which were neceſſarily to ceaſe, but 
that even the Jews, after their converſion to Chriſ- 
tianity might for» a time continue in them. And 
therefore the chriſtian biſhops in Jeruſalem to the 
number of fifteen continued to be circumciſed until 
Mark, who was biſhop in the days of Adrian the 
emperor, after the overthrow of Jeruſalem, Cer- 


— 


Paul, 
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tain of the ſect of the Phariſees which believed, 
thought at firſt that not only the convert Jews 
were bound to. keep the law of Moſes, but the 
chriſtian Gentiles alſo, until the council held at 
Jeruſalem had determined otherwiſe. But the ſame 
council having been miſinformed concerning St. 
as though he had every where preached 
againſt the obſervance of the law of Moſes, not 
only concerning the Gentiles, but alſo touching the 
Jews; upon his coming unto them, they gave him 
council to make it apparent in the eyes of all men 
that thoſe flying reports were untrue, and that him- 
ſelf being a Jew kept the law. The Gentiles 
therefore were not made conformable unto the 
Jews in things that neceſſarily were to ceaſe at the 
coming of Chriſt; though touching things that 
might either ceaſe, or continue, as occaſion ſhould. 
require, the apoſtles tendering the zeal of the Jews, 
thought it neceſſary to bind even the Gentiles for a 
time to abſtain, as the Jews did, from things 
offered unto idols, from blood and from ftrangled. 
In the other matters where the Gentiles were free, 
and the Jews in their own opinion ſtill tied, the 
apoſtles doctrine unto the Jews was, condemn not 
the Gentile; unto the Gentile, deſpiſe not the Jew. 
Some things therefore we ſee there were, wherein 
the Gentiles were forbidden to be like unto the 
Jews; ſome things wherein they were commanded 
not to be unlike. Again, ſome things alſo there 
were, wherein no law of Gad did hinder but that 


they might be either like or unlike, as occaſion 
| ſhould require. And unto this purpoſe Leo faith, 


apoſtolical ordinance (beloved) knowing that our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt came not into this world to undo 
* the 


1 
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the law, hath in ſuch ſort diſtinguiſhed the myſteries 
of the old teſtament, that certain of them. it hath - 
choſen out to benefit evangelical knawlege withal, 
and for that purpoſe appointed, that thoſe things 
which before were Jewiſb, might nom be chriſtian 
cuſtoms. The cauſe why the apoſtles did thus con- 
form the chriſtians as much as might be unto the 
pattern af the Jews was, to rein them in hy this 
mean the more, and to, make them cleave the 
better. "OE... 

To control — Sta of. the law * ede, 
ſuch as Marcionites and Manichees were, the church 
in her liturgies hath intermingled with readings out 
olf the new teſtament leſſons taken out of the law 
and prophets; whereunto, Tertullian alluding, 
faith of the church of Chriſt, it intermingleth with. 
evangelical. and apoſtolical. writings, the. lau and 
the prophets; and from thence it drinketh in that 
faith. which with water it ſealeth, cloathed — 
the ſpirit, nouriſheth, with the Encharift, 
martyrdom. fetteth forward. They would — 
wondered in thoſe times to hear, that any man, 
not being a favourer of hereſy, ſhould term this by 
way of diſdain, mangling of the geſpels and epiſtles. 
They which honour the law as an image of the 
wiſdom of God himſelf, are notwithſtanding to 
know, that the ſame had an ending in Chriſt. But 
- what ? Was the law fo aboliſhed with Chriſt, that 
after his aſcenſion the office of priefts became im- 
mediately wicked, and the very name bateful as 
importing the exerciſe of an ungodly function? 
No: as long as the glory of the temple continued, 

until the time of that final de ſolation was accom- 
pliſhed, che very chriſtian Jews did continue with 
their 
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their ſacrifices and other parts of legal ſervice. 
That very law therefore which our Saviour was to 
aboliſh, did not /o /vo# become unlawful to be 


obſerved as ſome imagine; nor was it afterwards 


unlawful /o far that the very name of altar, of prieſt, 
of facrifice itſelf ſhould be baniſhed out of the 
world. For God do now hate facrifice 
whether. it be Heatheniſh or Jewiſh, ſo that we 
cannot have the ſame things which they had, but 
with impiety ;—yet the names themſelves may (I 
hope) be retained without fin, Throughout all the 
writings of the antient fathers, we ſee, that the 
words which were do continue, the only difference 


1s, that whereas before they had a literal, they now 


have a metaphorical uſe, and are as ſo many notes 
of remembrance unto us, that what they did bgnify 
in the letter, is accompliſhed in the truth, 

* Touching the other objection againſt the ad- 
miſſion of Jewiſh ceremonies into the chriſtian. 
church, namely, the conſideration of their being the 
deadlieft enemies of Chriſt. lt is to be obſerved, 
that the canons made againſt them either at 
Laodicea, or in the ſixth general council, do rather 
forbid communion with Jews than imitation of 
them. Though their eſtate was at that time over- 
thrown, yet as they had their ſynagogues in every 
famous city almoſt throughout the world, and by 
that means great opportunity to withdraw men from 
the chriſtian faith, which to do they ſpared no 
labour; this gave the church occaſion to make 


ſundry laws againſt them. In a council at Con- 


ſtantinople it was decreed, let no man either of the 


clergy or laity eat the unleavened bread of the Jews, 


nor enter into any familiarity with them, nor Send 
for 
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for them in fickneſs, nor take phbyſic at their bands, 
nor as much as go into the bath with them. If any do 
otherwiſe, being a clergyman, let him be depoſed, if 
being a lay-perſon, let excommunication be his puniſh- 
ment. If this canon were an argument that they 

which made it, did utterly condemn -fimilitude - 
between the Chriſtians and Jews. in things indiffe- 
rent appertaining unto religion, either becauſe the 
Jews were enemies unto the church, or elſe for 
that their ceremonies were abrogated ; | theſe: rea- 
ſons had been as ſtrong and effectual againſt their 
keeping the feaſt of Eaſter on the ſame day the 
Jews kept theirs, as the Eaſtern church then did, 
and not according to the cuſtom of the Weſtern 
church. In obſerving the feaſt of Eaſter, and in 
uſing leavened and unleavened bread, the Eaſt and 
Weſt churches did mutually diſagree and concur 
with the Jews: the Weſt church uſing unleavened 
bread in the Euchariſt as the Jews in their paſſover 
did, but differing from them in the day whereon 
they kept the feaſt of Eaſter; contrariwiſe the Eaſt 
church celebrating the feaſt of Eaſter on the ſame 
day with the Jews, but not uſing the ſame kind of 
bread which they did. If the Weſtern churches 
therefore had affected diſſimilitude with the Jews 
either for their ſpightfulneſs to chriſtianity, or 
becauſe their ordinances were abrogated, —what 
reaſon could they urge, in either of theſe reſpects, 
to the Eaſtern churches, in order to draw them 
into a conformity with themſelves, in keeping the 
feaſt of Eaſter, which might not be preſſed by the 
Eaſtern churches in order to e them unto a 
diſſimilitude with the Jews, in the uſe of leavened 
bread ? | 
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But difference in rites ſhould breed no contro. 
verſy between one church and another; howbeit, 
if controverſy be once bred it muſt be ended. 
The feaſt of Eaſter therefore being litigious in the 
days of Conſtantine, who honoured of all other 
churches moſt the church of Rome; which church 
was the mother from whoſe breaſts he had drawn 
that food which gave him nouriſhment to eternal 
life; ſince agreement was neceſſary, and yet im- 
poſſible unleſs the one part were yielded unto; 
his deſire was, that of the two the Eaſtern church 
ſhould rather yield. And to this end he uſeth ſundry 
perſuaſive ſpeeches : which ſpeeches are preſſed as 
arguments in our own controverſy to prove the 
neceſſity of removing all Jewiſh ordinances out of 
this church. But howſoever Conſtantine did take 
occaſion in the handling of that cauſe to ſay, it is 
"unworthy to have any thing common with that ſpiteful 
nation of the Jews; (hall every motive argument 
-uſed in ſuch kind of conferences, be made a rule 
for others ſtill to conclude the like by, concerning 
all things of like nature, - when as probable in- 
ducement may lead them to the contrary? Let 
both this and other allegations ſuitable unto it 
ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt that truth, 
- whoſe. courſe and paſſage it is not in them to 
hinder, 


c HAP. XII 
Deir Exception againſt ſuch Ceremonies, as have been 
by the Church of Name abuſed unto Idotatry. 


UT the weightieſt exception, and of all the 


moſt worthy to be reſpected, is againſt ſuch 
kind 
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kind of ceremonies as have been fo groſsly and 
ſhamefully abuſed. in the church of Rome, that 
where they remain they are ſcandalous, yea they 
cannot chuſe but be grievous cauſes of offence. 
Concerning this point therefore, we are firſt to 
note, what properly it is to be ſcandalous or of- 
fenſtwe. Secondly, what kind of ceremonies are 
ſuch, And thirdly, when, for remedy thereof 
they are neceſſarily to be taken away. The 
common conceit of the vulgar is, that to anger 
the meaneſt and ſimpleſt artizan which carrieth a 
good mind, by not removing out of the church 
ſuch res and ceremonies as diſpleaſe him, is to 
ſcandalize and offend him. But if the words of 
our Saviour which ſaich, whoſoever ſball ſcaridalrze 

or offend one of theſe little ones aubich believe in me, 
13 be were drowned in the battom of the ſea, were 
to be thus conftrued, hard were the caſe of the 
church of Chriſt. Men are ſcandalized, when 
they. are moved, led, and provoked. unto ſip. 
At good things evil men may take occaſion to do 
evil; and ſo Chriſt himſelf was a rock of offence 
in Iſrael. Some things are ſuch, even in their 
very eſſence and nature, that they cannot be with- 
out the force of provocation unto evil, of which 
kind all examples of fin and wickedneſs are. 
Thus David was ſcandalous in that bloody act 
whereby he cauſed the enemies of God to blaſ- 
pheme: thus the whole ſtate of Iſrael was ſcanda- 
lous, -when their public tranſgreſſions cauſed the 
name of Gad to be ill ſpoken of, amongſt the 
nations. It is of this kind that Tertullian mean- 
eth, offence or ſcandal, if I be nat decerved, faith he, 
1s 0 the example, not of a gaod, but of -an a 


2 thing, 
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thing, doth ſet men forward unto fin. Good things 
can ſcandalize none, ſave only evil minds Good 
things have no ſcandalizing nature in them. Yet 
that which 1s of its own nature either good or at 
leaſt not evil, may by ſome accident become 
ſcandalous at certain times, and in certain places, 
and to certain men; the open uſe thereof never- 
theleſs being otherwiſe without danger. 
Therefore ſecondly, rites and ceremonies: which 
at firſt had a profitable uſe, have afterwards been 
interpreted and wreſted to the contrary ; as thoſe 
heretics which held the trinity to be three diſtin, 
not perſons but natures, abuſed the ceremony of 
three times laying on of water | in baptiſm, unto 
the ſtrengthening of their hereſy. Some ceremo- 
nies are deviſed at the firſt unto evil, as the 
Eunomian heretics in diſhonour of the bleſſed tri- 
nity, brought in the laying on of water but once 
in baptiſm, to croſs the cuſtom of the church, 
The element of water is in baptiſm neceſſary; but 
whether it be laid on once or thrice is indifferent. 


Therefore Gregory faith, 70 dive an infant either 


thrice or but once in baptiſm can be no way a thing 
reproveable; ſeeing that both in three times waſhing, 
the trinity of perſons ; and in one, the unity of the 
Godbead may be ſignified. So that of theſe two cere- 


monies, neither being hurtful in itſelf, both may 


ſerve unto good purpoſe ; yet one was deviſed and 
the other converted unto evil. 

But thirdly for remedy of that evil, whereby 
certain ceremonies are alleged to be ſcandalous, 
ſuch as croſſing at baptiſm, kneeling at the Eu- 
chariſt, uſing wafer cakes and ſuch like; are theſe, 


or any other ceremonies we have common with 
the 
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the church of Rome, ſcandalous and wicked in 
their nature? This no man objecteth. Have any 
of them been inſtituted at the firſt unto evil? 
Even the impiety of that may wear out in tract of 
time, and the uſe thereof may ſtand without of- 
fence; as the names of our months and days, 
deviſed at firſt unto the diſhonour of God, are at 
- this day in uſe throughout chriſtendom, without 
hurt or ſcandal to any. But concerning thoſe our 
ceremonies which they reckon moſt popiſh, they are 
not able to avouch that any of them was otherwiſe | 
inſtituted, than unto good; yea ſo uſed at the 
firſt, And fince it is not ſo much as objected 
againſt us that we retain together with them, the 
evil wherewith they have been infected in the church 
of Rome. — I would demand, who they are whom 
we ſcandalize, by uſing harmleſs things unto that 
good end, for which they were firſt inſtituted? 
Amongſt ourſelves we agree in the approbation of 
them: the favourers of the church of Rome, by 
their public writings, profeſs daily how much it 
grieveth them that herein we differ and diſſent 
from them: and concerning thoſe who withſtand 
and hate the church of England, becauſe it doth 
not ſufficiently ſeem to hate Rome, I hope they are 
far enough from being by this mean drawn to any 
kind of popiſh error. 

But they ſay, that ſome are not ſo ſcoured of 
their former ruſt, but that they may miſconſtrue 
our ceremonies, and fo take them as though they 
were in every ſort the ſame they have been, And 
becauſe St. Paul faith, deſtroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Chriſt died: diſſolve not for food's 
ſake the work of God; therefore that ſome law 
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muſt neceſſarily be made to aboliſh all fuch- cere- 


monies. But between theſe. two caſes there are 
great odds. It was a weakneſs in the chriſtian 
Jews, and a maim of judgment i in them, that they 
thought the Gentiles polluted by the eating of thoſe 
meats, which themſelves were afraid to touch, 
for fear of tranſgreſſing the law of Moſes; yea 
hereat their hearts did fo much riſe, that the apoſtle 
had juſt cauſe to fear leſt they would rather forſake 
chriſtianity, than endure any fellowſhip with ſuch, 
as made no conſcience of that which was unto 
them abominable. And for this cauſe mention is 
made of deſtroying the weak by meats, and of 
diſſolving the work of God, which was his church, 
a part of the living ſtones whereof were believing 
Jews. The Jews were known to be generally weak 
in that reſpect; whereas contrariwiſe the imbeci- 
lity of ours 1s not common unto many. Again their 
uſe of meats was not like unto. our Ceremonies ; 
that being a matter of private action in common 
life, where every man was free to order that which 
himſelf did ; but this a public conſtitution for the 


| ordering of the church: and we are not to look, 


that the church ſhould change her public laws and 
ordinances, made according to that which is judg- 
ed ordinarily and commonly fitteſt for the whole, 
although it chance, that for ſome particular men, 
the ſame may be found inconvenient ; eſpecially 
when there may be other remedy allo againſt the 


_ ſores of particular inconveniences. In this caſe 


therefore, where any private harm doth grow, we 


are not to reject inſtruction as being an unmeet 


plaſter to apply unto it. Againſt the conveniency 
of curing ſuch evils b inſtruction, ſtrange it is 
; that 


4 
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that they ſhould obje& the multitude of other ne- 
ceſſary matters wherein preachers may better 
beſtow- their time, than in giving men warning 
not to abuſe ceremonies : a wonder it is that they 
ſhould object this, which have ſo many years to- 
gether troubled the church with quarrels concern= 
ing theſe things. It is through their importunate 
and vehement aſſeverations, more than through 
any experience of our own that we are enforced to 
think it poſlible for one or two, now and then ta 
have ſtumbled at ſome kind of ceremonies. Where-, 
in foraſmuch as we are contented to take this upon 
their credit, and ſince further they pretend the 
ſame to be ſo dangerous a ſnare to their fouls, that 
are at any. time taken therein , they muſt give our 
teachers leave, for the ſaving of thoſe ſouls (be 
they never ſo few) to intermingle ſome time with 
other more neceſſary things, admonition concerning 
theſe things nat unneceſſary. Wherein they ſhould 
in reaſon more eaſily yield this leave, conſidering 
that hereunto we ſhall not need to uſe the hundreth 
part of that time, which themſelves think very 
needful to beſtow, in making moſt bitter invectives 

againſt the ceremonies of the church, | 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of our retaining Ceremonies, which ſome Churches re- 
formed before ours have caſt out, 


UT the church of England is grievouſly 
charged with forgetfulneſs of her duty, in 
not framing herſelf unto the pattern of their ex- 
ample that went before her in the work of refor- 
mation, For, as the churches of Chriſt ought to be 
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moſt unlike the ſynagogue of antichrift in their indifferent. 


ceremonies ; ſo they ought to be moſt like unto one ano- 
ther, and for preſervation of unity, to bave as much as 
Pible may be, all the ſame ceremonies. In this axiom, 
that preſervation of peace and unity amongſt 
chriſtian churches, - ſhould, by all good means, 
be procured, we join moſt willingly and gladly 
with them: but we reckon it an opinion over ex- 
treme and violent, that a moſt exact uniformity 
of ceremonies ſhould be required in churches inde- 
pendent of each other, and to admit of no diſpen- 


ſation but where mere impoſſibility doth hinder. 


The ſpeech of Calvin upon this point is much 
more charitable, and conducive to peace. A. 
concerning rites in particular, ſays he, let the. ſen- 
tence of Auguſtine take place which leaveth it free unto 


all churches to recetue their own cuſtoms, Vea ſome- 
times it profiteth, and is expedient that there be 


difference, left men ſhould think that religion is 
tied to outward ceremonies, Always provided, 
that there be not emulation, nor that churches, 
delighted with novelty, affect to have that which 
others have not. When they grant that a diver- 
ſity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to cauſe. 
diſſenſion in churches ; they muſt allow, that if 
churches be urged by way of duty, to take ſuch 
ceremonies as they like not, diſſenſion cannot be 
avoided, For how ſhould any church like to be 
urged of duty, by ſuch as have no authority or 
power over it, unto things which being indifferent, 
it is not of duty bound unto? Seeing the law of 


God doth not preſcribe all particular ceremonies 
which the church of Chriſt may uſe, and in ſo 
great variety of them as may be found out; it is 


| U 
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not poſſible, that the law of nature and reaſon 
ſhould direct all churches unto the ſame things, 
when each deliberateth by itſelf what is maoſt con- 
venient. When they maintain therefore that all 
chriſtian churches ought, for unity's ſake, to be 
uniform in all ceremonies and then teach that 
the way of bringing this to paſs muſt be by mu- 
tual imitation, ſo that where we have better 
ceremonies than others, they ſhould be bound to 
follow us; and we them, where theirs are better. 
How ſhould we think it agreeable and conſonant 
to reaſon ? Since in things of this nature, there is 
ſuch variety of particular inducements, whereby 
one church may be led to think that better, which 
another church, led by other inducements judgeth 
to be worſe: as when the Eaſt church did think it 
better to keep Eaſter day after the manner of the 
Jews; the Weſt church better to do otherwiſe ;— 
unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more cer- 
tainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt to the 
full conviction of all churches in the world, they 
cannot reaſonably conclude our church to be faulty 
in retaining divers things which other reformed 
churches have thought proper to abrogate. As 
they cannot with modeſty think themſelves to have 
found out abſolutely the beſt, which the wit of 
men may deviſe; ſo as they like their own, bet- 
ter than other mens, even becauſe they. are- their 
own, they muſt allow us to be like themſelves, in 
this affection: which if they do, they eaſe us of 
that uncourteous burden, whereby we are charged 
either to condemn them, or elſe to follow them. 
They grant we need not follow them, if our own . 
ways already he better. And if our own be but 


equal, 
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equal, the law of common indulgence alloweth 
us to think them, at the leaſt, half a thought the 


better becauſe they are our own.; which we may 


very well do, and never draw any indictment at all 
againſt theirs, but think commendably even of 
7 * 6 


them alſo. 5 


A Declaration of the Proceedings of the Church of 
England for Eſtabliſhment of Things as they are. 


FO leave reformed churches therefore and 
1 their actions for him to judge of, in whoſe 
fright they are as they are; and our deſire is, 
that they may even in his ſight be found ſuch as 
we ought to endeavour, by all means, that our 
own may likewiſe be: ſome what we are inforced 
to ſpeak by way of ſimple declaration, concerning 
the proceedings of the church of England in theſe 
affairs, to the end that men of impartial minds 
may diſcern, whether that which we have done be 
reaſonable or not. 

The church of England being to alter her re- 
ceived laws concerning ſuch orders, rites, and 
ceremonies, as had been in former times an hin- 
drance unto piety and religious ſervice of God, 
was to enter into conſideration firſt, that the 
change of laws, eſpecially concerning matter of 
religion, muſt be warily proceeded in, Altera- 
tion though it be from worſe to better, hath in it, 
upon ſome occaſions, inconveniences. But to 
alter a law which the cuſtom and continual prac- 
tice of many ages or years hath confirmed in the 


minds of men, muſt needs be troubleſome and 
| ſcandalous. 


N 
- 
- 


ſcandalous. It amazeth them, it cauſeth them to 
ſtand in doubt whether any thing be in itſelf, by 
nature either good or evil, and not all things 
rather ſuch as men at this or that time agree to 
account of them, when they behold even thoſe 
things diſapproved, diſannulled, rejected, which 
uſe had made in a manner natural, What have 
we to induce men unto the willing obedience and 
obſervance of laws, but the weight of ſo many 
mens judgments, as have with deliberate advice 
aſſented thereunto; the weight of that long expe- 
rience, which the world hath had thereof with 
conſent and good hiking ? So that to change any 
ſuch law, muſt needs, with the common ſort, 
impair and weaken the force of thoſe grounds, 
whereby all laws are made effectual. Notwith- 
ſtanding we do not deny alteration of laws to be 
ſometimes a thing neceſſary ; as when they are 
unnatural, impious, or againſt that good for 
which human ſocieties were inſtituted. Which 
conſiderations having great weight with thoſe in 
whoſe hands it was to alter and remove many 
things then in uſe out of the church of England, 
in regard that it had received great hurt thereby; 
ſince there are divers ways of abrogating things 
eſtabliſhed, they ſaw it beſt to cut off preſently 
ſuch things as might in that fort be extinguiſhed 
without danger, leaving the reſt to be aboliſhed 
by diſufage through tract of time. And as this 
was done for the manner of abrogation, fo was the 
lame caution obſeryed touching the ſtint and mea- 
ſure thereof. Concerning rites, ceremonies, and 
other external things of like nature that were hurt- 
ful in reſpe& of their quality, there could be no 
| 88 doubt 
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doubt or difficulty what ſhould be done; but with 
reſpect to thoſe which were hurtful only in regard 
to their number, their deliberation was more hard. 
Of things harmleſs in themſelves, and hurtful only 
in regard of their number, ſuch as ſaints days, 
and other the like cuſtoms, they reſolved to re- 
move only ſuch things of that kind as the church 
could beſt ſpare, retaining the reſidue. And 
therefore their whole council is in this point utterly 
condemned, as having proceeded either from the 
blindneſs of thoſe times, or from negligence, or 
(as they which would ſeem moſt favourable are 
content to think it poſſible) from a purpole, partly 
the eaſier to draw Papiſts unto the goſpel, by 
keeping ſo many orders ſtill the ſame with theirs, 
and partly to redeem peace thereby, the breach 
whereof they might fear would enſue upon more 
thorough alteration. . With what mind ſoever they 
acted the thing they did, is judged evil. But ſuch 
is the lot of all that deal in public affairs, whether 
of church or common-wealth, that which men liſt 
to ſurmiſe of their doings, be it good or ill, they 
muſt before-hand patiently arm their minds to 
endure. Having eafed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuperfluity, and having decreed that 
thoſe things which were leaſt needful and lateſt 
come ſhould be firſt taken away, they proceeded 
to perfect a form of common prayer, to agree 
upon articles of ſound religion and diſcipline, to 
frame a catechiſm for the need ful inſtruction of 
youth, and to purge churches of things that indeed 
were burdenſome to the people, or to the ſimple 
offenſive and ſcandalous. But to go on and pluck 


* thoſe things which had taken a ſtrong and very 
deep 
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deep root, when they were not compelled to an 
abrogation of them by any manifeſt harm thereby 
ariſing, had been to alter unneceſſarily (in their 
judgments) the antient received cuſtom of the 
whole church, the univerſal practice of the people 
of God, and thoſe very decrees of our fathers, 
which were not only ſet down by agreement of 
general councils, but had accordingly been put'in 
practice, and fo continued in uſe till that very 
time preſent. Surely it muſt needs have been 
odious for one chriſtian church to aboliſh that 
which all had received and held for the ſpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto 

religion ſo manifeſt and ſo great as might in the 
eyes of impartial men appear ſufficient to clear 
them of all blame of raſh and inconſiderate pro- 
ceedings, if in fervour of zeal they had removed 
ſuch things. Whereas contrariwiſe ſo reaſonable 
moderation herein uſed, hath freed us from that 
bitter kind of reproach unto which the church of 
Rome is deſervedly ſubject. © Whilſt under the 
colour of love towards thoſe things "which be 
harmleſs, ſhe vehemently maintains 8 — burtful 
corruptions; ſo we peradventure might be up- 
braided, that under colour of hatred towards thoſe” 
things that are corrupt, we are on the other fide - 
as extreme, even againſt moſt harmleſs ordinances, 
and as they are obſtinate to rerain that which no 
man of any conſcience is able well to defend; fo 
we might be reckoned fierce and violent to tear 
away that which if our own mouths did condemn, 
our conſciences would ſtorm and repine thereat. 
The Romans having baniſhed. Tarquinius the 
proud were not content, nor could heh think that 
: 4 tyranny 
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tyranny was thoroughly extinguiſhed, until they 
had driven one of their conſuls out of the city, 
againſt: whom they had nothing to object ſaving 
only that his name was Tarquin. For the church of 

England to have done the like in caſting out papal 
tyranny and ſuperſtition, to have ſhewed greater 
willingneſs of accepting the very ceremonies of 
the Turk, Chrift's profeſſed enemy, than of the 
moſt indifferent things which the church of Rome 
approveth: to have left not ſo much as the names 
which the church of Rome doth give unto things 
innocent: to have rejected whatſoever that church 
doth make account of, be it never ſo harmleſs in 
itſelf, and of never fo antient continuance, with= 
out any other crime to charge it with, than only 
that it hath been the hap thereof, to be uſed by 
the church of Rome, and not to be commanded 
by the word of God: this kind of proceeding 
might haply have pleaſed ſome few men, who 


having begun ſuch a courſe themſelves, muſt needs 
be glad to ſee their example followed by us: but 
the Almighty, which giveth wiſdom and inſpireth 
with right underſtanding whomſoever it pleaſeth 


him, foreſeeing that which man's wit had never 


been able to reach unto; namely, what tragedies 


the attempt of fo extreme alteration would raiſe 
in ſome parts of the chriſtian world, did for the 


_endleſs good of his church (as we cannot chuſe but 


interpret it) uſe the bridle of his provident reſtrain- 


ing hand to ſtay the eager affections of ſome, and 


to ſettle their reſolution upon a courſe more calm 
and moderate. By which mean, thoſe furious and 
reſentful practices which men are commonly wont 
to = IS: when they behold things brought to 

Cs 
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deſperate extremities, were reſtrained from flaming 
out in England, at the ſame time that they raged, 
in other important parts of chriſtendom. So that 
many who otherwiſe had wanted the comfort ef 
mutual relief in a general combuſtion of blood- 
ſhed and waſte, were for the time ſuſtained; and 
not the leaſt by this our church which cha ſo 
much impeach. And if men, after the experience 
of ſo endleſs miſeries, would at the length 
through very faintneſs, enter into ſome ſuch 
conſultation as might tend to the beſt re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the whole church of Jeſus Chriſt; 
it muſt needs ſerve as a profitable direction to 
teach them, what is moſt likely to prove 
available, when they ſhall quietly conſider the 
trial that hath been long had of both kinds 
of reformation ; as well this moderate kind 
which the church of England hath taken, as 
that other more extreme and rigorous which 
certain churches elſewhere have better liked. 
In the mean while it may be, that ſuſpence 
of judgment and exerciſe of charity were ſafer 
and ſeemlier for - chriſtian men, than the hot 
purſuit of thoſe controverſies; wherein they that 
are more fervent, are not always the moſt .. 
able to determine, But who are on his fide, 
and who againſt him, our Lord in his good 
time ſhall reveal. The grace and fayour of 
divine aſſiſtance, having not in one thing or two 
ſhewed itſelf, nor for ſome few days or years 
appeared, but in ſuch fort fo long continued, 
our manifold fins and tranſgreſſions ſtriving to 
the contrary ; what can we leſs thereupon con- 
clude, than that God would at leaſtwiſe, by tract 

of 
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of time teach the world, that the thing which he 
bleſſeth, defendeth, keepeth fo ſtrangely, cannot 
chuſe but be of him? wherefore, if any refuſe to 
believe us diſputing for the verity of religion eſta- 
bliſhed, let them believe God himſelf thus mira- 
culouſly working for it; and with life, even for 
ever and ever, unto that glorious and ſacred in- 
ſtrument whereby he now worketh, (our moſt 
religious and gracious king, and under God, 
defender of the faith). At 
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Fan their, fourth Aſertion, that touching. ſeveral 
public Duties of the Chriſtian Religion, there is 
| amongſt us much ſuperſtition retained in them; and 
concerning Perſons, which for performance of thoſe 
Duties are endued with the Power of Kcclefiaſtical 
Order, our Laus and Proceedings according ibere- 
. i many Maps herein alſo corrupted. 
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Tre Aiken, is. the, Root of all true Virtues, and the 
W's of all well ordered G math f 


\ | & which, enge it, at the very firſt, 
bf fign of cold affection towards the 
n eee of God, to prefer private eaſe 
before the labour of appealing public diſturbance, 
muſt no of neceſſity, refer events to the gracious 
providence of almighty God, and in diſcharge of 
our duty towards him, proceed with the plain and 
impartial defence of a common cauſe. Wherein 
our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them juſt and 


reaſonable cauſes of thoſe things, which for want 
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of due conſideration heretofore, they miſconceived, 
To make therefore our beginning that which to 
both parties is moſt acceptable, we agree, that 
ure and unſtained religion ought to be the higheſt 
of all cares appertaining to public government; 
as well in regard of that aid and protection, which 
they who faithfully ſerve God confels they receive 
at his merciful hands, as alſo for the force which 
religion hath to qualify all forts of men, and to 
make them in public affairs the more ſerviceable : 
governors the apter to rule with conſcience ; infe- 
riors for conſcience ſake, the willinger to obey. 
It is no peculiar conceit, but a matter of ſound 
conſequence, that all duties are by ſo much the 
better performed, - by how much'the men are more 
religious, from whoſe abilities the fame proceed. 
So natural" is the union of religion with juſtice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both are not. If they which employ their labour 
and pain about the public adminiſtration of juſtice, 
follow it only as a trade, with unquenchable and 
unconſcionable- thirſt of gain, being not in heart 
perſuaded that juſtice is God's own work, and 
themſelves his agents in this buſineſs; " that the 
ſentence of right is God's own verdict, and them- 
ſelves his prieſts to deliver it; (in ſuch a caſe) the 
formalities of juſtice do but! ſerve to ſmother right, 
and that Which was neceſſarily ordained for the 
common good, is, through ſhameful abuſe, made 
the cauſe of common miſery. Or if religion did 
poſſeſs ſincerely and ſufficiently the hearts of all 
men, there would need no other reſtraint from 
evil. This doth not only give life and perfection 


to all endeavours wherewith it concurreth; put 
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what event ſoeyer enſues, it breedeth, if not joy 
and gladneſs always, yet always patience, ſatis- 
faction and reaſonable contentment of mind. 
Whereupon it hath been ſet down as an axiom of 
good experience, that all things religiouſly taken 
in hand are proſpexouſly ended; becauſe, whether 
men in the end have that, which religion did allow 
them to defire, or that which it teacheth them 
contentedly to ſuffer, they are in neither event 
unfortunate. 
But leſt any man ſhould conceive that it ale : 
little difference of what fort gur religion be, inaſ- 
much as Heathens, Turks and Infidels impute 
to religion a great part of the fame effects which 
ourſelves aſcribe hereunto, they having ours in 
the ſame deteſtation that we have theirs : it- ſhall. 
be requiſite to obſerve well how far forth there he 
agreement in the effects of different religions. 
Firſt, we ſee a general agreement in the ſecret 
opinion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true; and to ſhun as hurtful 
whatſoever diſſenteth from it, but that moſt which 
doth furtheſt diſſent. The generality of which 
perſuaſion argueth, that God hath imprinted it by 
nature, to the end it might be a ſpur to our 
induſtry, in ſearching out and maintaining true 
religion. And as it is error to ſwerve from that in 
the leaſt points; ſo the capital enemies thereof, 
God hateth as his deadly foes, as aliens, and 
without repentance, as childten of endleſs per- 
dition. Such therefore, touching man's immortal 
ſtate after this life, are not likely to reap benefit 
by their religion, but to look for the clean con- 
trary, in regard of ſo important a contrariety be- 
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tween it, and the true religion. Nevertheleſs 
" inaſmuch as the errors of thoſe who have been 
moſt. ſeduced this way, have been mixed with 
- ſome truths, we are not to marvel, that, although 
the former did turn to their endleſs woe and con- 
fuſion, yet the latter had many notable effects, as 
touching the affairs of this preſent life. Thus the 
doctrine of the Druids, (who held that the ſouls of 
men departing this life, do flit out of one body 
into ſome other) though falſe in itſelf, yet being 
entwined with the true doctrine, that the ſouls of 
men do never periſh, abated the fear of death 'in 
them that were ſo perſuaded, and gave them cou- 
rage unto all adventures. The vain ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of the Romans in taking \ frivolous. divina- 
tions from the flight of birds and the entrails of 
| beaſts, being mixed with a true opinion concern- 
ing the irreſiſtible force of divine power, gave them 
ſtrong hope of proſperous ſucceſs, when ſigns ap- 
peared favourable; and was many times, the 
greateſt cauſe that they did prevail, in whatſoever 
they took in hand. It was their hurt untruly to 
attribute ſo great power to falfe Gods, as that they 
were able to proſecute with fearful tokens of divine 
revenge the wilful violation of oaths and execrable 
blaſphemies offered by deriders of religion, even 
unto thoſe falſe Gods : yet the right belief which 
they had, that to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without good effect, as touching the courſe” of 
their lives, who feared the wk een of caths 
in that reſpect. | 
Seeing therefore it doth his appear, that the 
ſafety of all eſtates dependeth upon religion; that 


religion unfeignedly _ perfecteth mens abilities 
- unto 
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unto all kinds of virtuous ſervices in the common- 
wealth; that men deſire in general to hold no 
religion but the true; and that whatſoever good 
effects do grow out of falſe religion, the roots 
thereof are certain ſparks of the light of truth 
intermingled with the darkneſs of error; (becauſe 
no religion can wholly and only conſiſt of untruths) 


we have reaſon to think, that all virtues are to 


honour true religion as their parent, and all well 


ordered common-wealths to love her as their 
chiefeſt ſtay, | 


CHA-P. U. 
The moſt extreme oppoſite to true Religion is Heal 
| Atheiſm. 


F two forts” of men, both Godleſs, che one 

have utterly no knowlege of God, and for 
groſſneſs of underſtanding are ſuch that they 
hardly and ſcarcely ſeem to hold the place of 
human being: the other, a wretcheder ſort and of 
riper capacity, ſtudy how to perſuade themſelves, 
that there is no ſuch thing as God to be known. 
The fountain and well-ſpring of their impiety is a 
reſolved purpoſe of mind, to reap in this world, 
what ſenſual profit or pleaſure ſoever the world 
yieldeth, and not to be barred from any whatſo- 
ever means available thereunto.. That this is the 
very radical cauſe of their Atheiſm, no man, I 
think, will doubt, which conſidereth what pains 
they take to deſtroy thoſe -principal ſpurs and 
motives unto all virtue, a belief of the creation of 
the world, the providence of God, the reſurree- 
tion of the dead, the joys of the kingdom of 
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heaven, and the endleſs pains of the wicked, ka, 
Move all things, the authority of the ſcriptute; 

becauſe on theſe points it evermore beateth, to- 
Sether with the ſoul's immortality, which being 
granted, draweth eaſily after it the reſt as a volun- 
taty train. Is it not wonderful, that baſe deſires 
ſhould ſo extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own 
Excellency, as to make them willing that their 
fouls ſhould be like the fouls of beaſts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies? Diſputation, 
about the knowlege of God, with ſuch kind of 
perſons, commonly prevaileth little. For, how 
ſhould the brightneſs of wiſdom ſhine, where the 
windows of the ſoul are, of very ſet purpoſe, 
cloſed ? True religion hath many things in it, the 
bare mention whereof galleth and troubleth their 
minds: but being obſtinate to follow the courſe 
which they have begun, they deviſe all the ſhifts 
that wit can invent, for the ſmothering of that 

light. 

"Ab becauſe that judicious learning, for which 
we commend moſt worthily the antient ſages of 
the world, doth not ſerve their turn, theſe trencher 
mates (for ſuch the moſt of them be) frame to 
themſelves a way more pleaſant, a new method 
they have of turning things that are ſerious into 
mockery, an art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, 
a learning wherewith we were long ſince fote- 
warned, that the miſerable times, whereinto we 
are fallen, ſhould abound. This they ſtudy, this 
they practice, this they grace with a wanton ſu- 
perfluity of wit, too- much inſulting over the 
patience of more virtuouſly diſpoſed minds. To- 


wards theſe ſo forlorn creatures we are (it muſt be 
confeſſed) 
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confeſſed} too patient. In zeal to the glory of 
Cod, Babylon hath exceeded Zion. We want the 
decree of Nebuchodonozar; for the fury of this 
wicked brood hath the teins too much at hberty, 
The ſpit-venom of their poiſoned Heitts'breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others ; whilſt their licen- 
tious mouths do evety where ſet abtoach whatſo- 
ever their untatned luſt ſuggeſteth, When they 
admit a politic uſe of religion, and at the fame 
time teach that princes and thoſe in authority 
under them, ſhould uſe plain forgeries of religion 
for the ſtrengthning of their ſtates: they Tofe 
themſelves in the very maze of their own diſcourſes, 
as if reaſon did even purpoſely forfake them, "who 
of purpoſe forfake God, the author thereof. For 
ſurely a ſtrange kind of madneſs it is that thoſe 
men, who muſt know that treachery, guile, and 
deceit do not long go uneſpied, ſhould counſel 
princes to ſecure the honour and perpetuity of 
their ſtates, by means which, in the end, muſt 
needs overthrow them. They acknowlege, when 
people began to eſpy the fal ſhood of oracles, upon 
which all Gentiliſm was built, that their Hearts 
were uttetly averted from it: and yet they would 
not allow ſtates to make choice of that religion 
which is true; but only to authorize, whatſoever 
abſurd one they may make chojce of, by falſe and 
fraudulent means. Bur when they grant that alte- 
rations in the ſervice of God, becauſe they impair 
the Ertdit of religion, are therefore perilous in 
common-wealths, Which can have no contiduance 
longer than, religion hath all reverence done unto 
it; they fall not very ſhort of that which we 
Wfficti concerning the*politic uſe of found religion. 
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For we maintain, that men fearing God are there- 
by a great deal more effectually, than by poſitive. 


las, reſtrained from doing evil; inaſmuch as 


thoſe laws have no farther power than over out- 
ward actions only; whereas unto mens inward 
cogitations, unto the privy intents and motions of 
their hearts, religion ſerveth for a bridle. What, 
more ſavage, wild and cruel than man, if he ſee 
himſelf able, either by fraud to over- reach, or by 
power to overbear the laws whereunto he ſhould 
be ſubject? Wherefore in fo great boldneſs to 
; offend, it behoveth, that the world ſhould be held 
in awe, not by a vain ſurmiſe, (as they ſuggeſt) 
but by a true apprehenſion of ſomewhat which no 
man may think himſelf able to withſtand. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Superſtition and the Root there. 


HER EFORE to let g0 this execrable 
crew, and to come to. extremities on the 
contrary hand, namely, the effects which ſuper- 
ſtition worketh ; let it be obſerved, that there are 
two affections, the forces whereof, as they bear 
the greater or leſſer ſway in a man's, heart, do 
frame, accordingly to the ſtamp and character of 
his religion, either zeal or fear. Zeal, unles it 
be rightly guided, when it endeavoureth moſt 
buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe un- 
ſeaſonable offices which pleaſe him not. For which 
cauſe, if they who ſwerve this way, be compar 
with ſuch ſincere, ſound, and diſcreet perſons as 
Abraham was in matter of religion; the ſeryice of 
the one is like unto flattery ; the other like the 
| laithful 
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faithful ſedulity of friendſhip. Zeal, except it be 
ordered aright, when it bendeth itſelf unto con- 
flict with things either in deed, or but imagined. : 
to be oppoſite unto religion, uſeth the razor many, 
times with ſuch eagerneſs, that the very life of 
religion itſelf is thereby hazarded; through hatred _ 


of tares, the corn in the field of God 1s plucked 
up. So that zeal needeth both ways a ſober 


guide. Fear on the other hand, growing from an 
apprehenſion of Deity, endued with irreſiſtible 
power to hurt, is of all affections (anger excepted). 
the unapteſt to admit any conference with reaſon. 


Therefore, except men know before-hand what 


manner of ſervice pleaſeth.God, while they are | 


fearful, they try all things which fancy offereth. 


lt is therefore dangerous that in things divine we 


ſhould work too much upon the ſpur, either of 
zeal, or fear, For each doth equally breed ſuper- 
ſtition, which knoweth. neither the right xind, nor 
obſerveth the due mea/ure of actions towards God. 


The ſuperſtitious therefore, either, while they 
abhor things with a zealous, but erroneous relation 


to God, 'do ſerve him with needleſs -offices, and 
defraud him of duties neceſſary; or, while they 
obſerve things with a fearful, but ſtill erroneous 


relation to God, they ſometimes load others than | 


him with ſuch- honours as are properly his. The 
latter is the crime of Idolatry; the former is the 
fault of a voluntary niceneſs, or of a ſuperfluity 


in religion. The chriſtian church itſelf being di- 


vided into two grand parts, it appeareth by the 


general view of both, that with matter of hereſy - 


the Weſt. hath been often and much troubled; 
but the Eaſt part never quiet till that deluge of 
15 | miſery 
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miſery in which they now are, had overwhelmed 
them. Thoſe grand heretical impieties which 
moſt highly and immediately touched God, and 
.the glorious Trinity, were all in a manner the 
monſters of the Eaſt. Becauſe the great facility of 
the language of the Grecians, who were-evermore 
proud of their own curious and ſubtile inventions, 
| ſerved them readily to make all things fair and 
plauſible to mens underſtanding. The Weſt bred 
fewer a great deal, and thoſe commonly of a 
lower nature, ſuch as more neatly and directly 
eoncerned rather men than God, the Latins being 
always to capital hereſies leſs inclined,” yet unto 
groſs ſuperſtition more: ſuperſtition ſuch as that 
of the Phariſees was, by whom divine things 
indeed were lefs, becauſe other things were more 
divinely eſteemed of, than reaſon juſtified. | 


| CHAP. Iv. | 
Of the Redreſs of Superſtition in God's Church, 


UT howſoever ſuperſtition doth grow ; that 
wherein unſounder times have done amiſs, 
the better ages enſuing muſt reQify as they may. 
I now come therefore to thoſe accuſations brought 
againſt us by pretenders of reformation. * If the 
church of England did at this day as juſtly deſerve 
to be touched, only with the firſt of theſe accuſa- 
tions, as they in this cauſe, have imagined it 
doth ; rather would I exhort all ſorts to ſeek 
pardon, even with tears, at the hand of God, 
than meditate words of defence for our doitigs,, to 
the end that men might think favourably of them. 
But our ſtay and fuccour is the teſtimony. of our 

conſcience, 
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dconſelence, and the comfort we take in this, that 
we ſerve the living God (as near as out wits cat 
reach unto the knowlege thereof) even according 
to his own will. Vet it is judged that our prayers, 

our ſacraments, our faſts, our times and places 

public meeting together for the worſhip and ſervice 
of God, our marriages, our burials, our funes 
tions, elections and ofdinations eccleſiaſtical, al- 
moſt whatſoever we do in the exerciſe of our 
religion, according to laws for that purpoſe eſta- 
bliſhed, all things are ſome way or other thought 
faulty, all things ſtained with ſuperſtition. Safe 
therefore it were not, to neglect the danger which 
from hence may grow, and that eſpecially in re- 
gard of them, o defiring to ſerve God as they 
ought, are In mind not a little troubled; when they 
hear ſo bitter invectives againſt that which = 
chureh hath taught them to reverence as holy, t6 

approve as lawful, and to obſerve as behoveful 
for the exerciſe of chriſtian duty. It ſeemeth 
therefore, at leaſt for their ſakes, very meet, that 
ſuch as blame us in this behalf, be directly an- 


ſwered, and they that follow us, informed plainly 
in the reaſons of what we do. | 


As the worſhip of God is two- fold, firſt ah © 


inward reaſonable worſhip, of which kind are Wl 
manner of virtuous duties that each man in reaſon 
and conſcience to God-ward oweth; ſecondly, a 
ſolemn outward ſerviceable worſhip, belonging to 
the church or public ſociety of God, by way of 
external adoration : it is the latter of theſe two, 
whereupon out preſent queſtion groweth. Agaitl, 
this latter being ordered partly, as concerning 
Principal matters, by none but precepts divine 

only? ; 
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only; and partly, as touching things of inferior. 
regard, by ordinances as well human as divine: 
the crime now intended againſt us is, that our 
laws, have not ordered thoſe inferior things as 
Þehoveth, and that our cuſtoms are either ſuper- 
ſtitious, or otherwiſe amiſs, whether we reſpect 
the exerciſe of public duties in religion, or the 
functions of perſons authorized thereunto. 


| e 

Four general Propoſitions demanding that which may 

reaſonably be granted, concerning Matters of out- 
ward Form m the Exerciſe of true Religion. 


T is with teachers of mathematical | ſciences 

uſual, and for us in this preſent queſtion ne- 
ceſſary, to lay down firſt certain reaſonable de- 
mands, which in moſt particulars following are to 
ſerve as principles whereby to work, and there- 
fore muſt be before-hand conſidered. The men 
whom we labour to inform in the truth, allege 
ſome canons and rules not unworthy of approba- 
tion; as that in all ſuch things, the glory of God, 
and the edification of his people muſt be fought ; 
that nothing ſhould -be unorderly or undecently 
done. But foraſmuch as all the difficulty is, in 
diſcerning what things do glorify God and edify 
his church, what not; when we ſhould think them 
decent and fit, hes otherwiſe ; becauſe theſe 
rules being too genera}, come not near enough 
unto the matter which we have in hand; we muſt 
propoſe unto all men certain demands incident 
and very material in cauſes of this nature, ſuch 
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as no man of moderate judgment hath cauſe to 
think- -unjult « or re nb ö 5 


C H AP. VI. 1 
Of the firſt Prot 


TO W touching the nature of religious ſer- 

vices, and the manner of their due perfor- 
mance, thus much generally we know to be moft 
clear, that whereas the greatneſs and dignity of 
all manner of actions is meaſured by the worth 
neſs of the ſubject from which they proceed, and 
of the object whereabout they are converſant, we 
mult of neceſſity: in both reſpeCts'acknowlege, that 
this-preſent world affordeth not any thing compar- 
able unto the public duties of religion, © For if the 
beſt things have the perfecteſt and beſt operations, 
it will follow, that ſeeing man is the worthieſt 
creature upon earth; and every ſociety of men 
more worthy than any man; and of ſocieties that 
moſt excellent which we call the church; there 
can be in this world no work performed, equal to 
the exerciſe of true religion, the proper operation 
ef the church of God. Again, foraſmuch as 
religion worketh upon him, who in majeſty and 
power is infinite, we account not of it as we 
ought, unleſs we eſteem it, even accordipg to that 
very height of excellency which our hegrts con- 
ceive, when divine ſublimity itſelf is rightly con- 
ſidered. In the powers and faculties of our fouls 
God requireth the uttermoſt which our unfeigned 
affection towards him is able to yield. So that if 
we affect not him far above, and before all things, 
our religion hath not that inward perfection which 


it 
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it ſhould have, neither do we indeed worſhip him 
as our God. That which inwardly each man 
ſhould be, the church outwardly ought to teſtify, 
And therefore the duties of our xeligion which are 
Teen, muſt be ſuch as that affection which is un- 
ſeen ought to be. Signs muſt reſemble. the things 
they ſignify. If religion bear the greateſt ſway in 
our hearts, our outward religious duties muſt ſhew 
it as far as the church hath outward ability. Dy- 
ties of religion performed by whole ſocieties. of 
men, ought to have in them according to our 
power, a ſenſible excellency, (an excellency viſible 
and obvious) correſpondent to the majeſty of him 
whom we worſhip. Yea, the public duties of 
religion are then beſt ordered, when the militant 
church doth reſemble by ſenſible means, as ĩt may 
in ſuch caſes, that hidden dignity and glory 
wherewith the church triumphant in heaven is 
beautified. | 
Let our farſt demand bo therefore, that in the 
external form of religion, ſuch things as are 4ppa- 
rently, or can be ſufficiently prayed to be effectual, 
and generally fit to ſet forward Godlineſs, either 
in betokening the greatneſs of God, or as heſeem- 
ing the dignity of religion, or as concurring with 
celeſtial impreſſions fn the minds of men, may 1 
reverendly thought of; ſome few rare, , 
and tolerable, or otherwiſe curable are 
cies e ae. | | 
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TEITHER may he in this caſe, lightly 
eſteem what hath been allowed as fit, in h 
judgment of agtiquity, and by::.the continued 
practice of the whole church; from which unne: 
ceſſarily to ſwerve, experience neyer as yet hath | 
found it ſafe. Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit 
procure many times very great applauſe; but 
being laid in the. balance with that which/the Habit 
of ſound experience plainly delivereth, they are 
overweighed. God may endue men extraordina- 
rily with underſtending as it pleaſeth him: hut let 
no man preſuming thereupon, neglect the anſttucs | 
tions or deſpiſe the ordinances of his elders; ſince 
he whoſe- gift wiſdom is, bath ſaid, aſe thy Father, 
and he will ſheu thee ; thine antients, | and they ſball 
tell tee. It is therefore the voice hathi of Gad and 
natute, not of learning only, that, eſpecially in 
matters of action and policy, :tbe ſentences and 
Judgments of men erperieuced, aged and wiſe, hen 
though ubey ſpeak without any proof ur 2 
are uc lefs ſo le hearkencd unto, than as being demon- 
Arations in ubemſelves; becauſe fuch mens long expe- 
rience is a51an aye wherewith they. preſently and-platnly | 
behold: thaſa principles . which: ſway over all attions. 
If therefore even at the firſt, ſo great account 
ſhould be madecof wiſe mens counſels, touching 
things that are publicly done; as time ſhall add 
thereunto continuance and approvution of ſuegeed- 
ing ages, their credit and authority myſt needs be 
greater, To the beſt and wiſeſt while they live, 
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the world is continually a froward oppoſite, a 
curious obſerver of their defects and imperfections; 
their virtues, 'it afterwards as much admireth. 
„And for this cauſe many times that which moſt 
deſerveth approbation, would hardly be able to 
find favour, if they which propoſe it were not 
content to profeſs themſelves herein ſcholars and 
followers of the antients. For the world will not 
endure to hear, that we are wiſer than any have 
been which went before. In which conſideration 
there is cauſe why we ſhould be ſlow and unwil- 
lung to change, without very urgent neceſſity, the 
antient ordinances, rites, and long approved cuſ- 
toms of our venerable predeceſſors, The love of 
things antient doth argue teadineſs ; but levity 
and want of experience maketh apt unto inno- 
vations. | | 

. - Whereas therefore, antiquity, eaftond; 0 or con- 
ſent in the church of God do concur with that 
which law doth eſtabliſh, in regard of thoſe obſer- 
vances which concern our preſent queſtion, they 
are themſelves moſt ſufficient reaſons to uphold the 
fame, unleſs fome notable public inconvenience 
inforce the contrary : for, a ſmall thing in tbe eye 
of the. law 1s as nothing. We are therefore bold to 
make our ſecond petition this, that in things, the 
fitneſs whereof is not of itſelf apparent, nor eaſy 
to be made ſufficiently manifeſt unto all; yet the 
judgment of antiquity, concurring with that which 
is received, may | induce them to think it not 
unfit, who are not able to allege any known 
weighty inconvenience which it hath, or to take 
any ſtrong exception againſt it. | 


"CHAP. 
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LL 0 cannot be of antient continuanes, 

which are expedient and needful for the 
— of ſpiritual affairs: but the church being 
a body which dieth not, hath always power, as 
occaſion requireth, no leſs to ordain that which 
never was, than to ratify what hath been before. 
Seeing that it is a peculiar prerogative which wit. 
dom hath; as a queen or ſovereign commandreſs 
over other virtues, to preſcribe the order of doing 


in all things: it is a point of wiſdom eccleſiaſtical, 


to deviſe any certain form for the outward*admi- 
niſtration of public duties in the ſervice of God; 
or things belonging thereunto, and to find out the 
moſt convenient for that uſe. Therefore it is not 
for a man which doth know, or ſhould know, what 
order is, and what peaceable government requir- 


eth, to aſk, why we ſhould hang our judgment un 


the church's ſleeve, and, why in matters of order 
more than in matters of doctrine? The church hath 
authority to eſtabliſh that for an order at one time, 
which at another time it may aboliſh, and in both .. 
do well: but that which in doctrine the church 

doth now deliver rightly as a truth, no man will 
lay that it may hereafter recall, and as rightly 
avouch the contrary, Laws touching matter of - 
order are changeable, by the power of the church; 
articles concerning doctrine not ſo. We read 
often in the writings of catholic and holy men 
touching matters of doctrine, this we believe, this 
we bold, this the uy and evangeliſis have de- 


clared, 


* 
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clared, this the apoſtles have delivered, this martyrs 
have ſealed with their blood, and confeſſed in the midſt 
of torments, io this we cleave as to ibe anchor of our 
fouls ; againſt this, though an angel from heaven. ſhould 
preach unto us, we would not believe; But, did we 
ever in any of them read, touching matters of 
mere comelineſs, order, and deceney, neither 
commanded nor prohibited by any prophet, any 
evangeliſt, any apoſtle, ſuch words as theſe ? 
Although the church wherein we live do ordain them to 
be kept, although they be never ſo generally obſerved, 
- though all the churches in the world ſhould command 
them, though angels from heaven ſhould require our 
_ obedience thereunto, I would bold him accurſed that 
doth obey. Be it in matter of the one kind or the 
other, what ſcripture doth plainly deliver; to that 
the firft place both of credit and obedience is due; 
the next whereunto is, whatſoever any man can 
neceſſarily conclude by force of reaſon; after theſe 
the voice of the church ſucceedeth. That which 
the church by her eccleſiaſtical authority ſhall pro- 
bably think and define to be true or good, muſt in 
congruity of reaſon over- rule all other inferior judg- 
ments whatſoever. The Jews have a ſentence of 
good advice, /ay not to others, recerve my ſentence, 
when their authority is above thine. The bare con- 
ſent of the whole church ſhould itſelf, in theſe 
things, ſtop their mouths, who living under it, 
dare preſume to bark againſt it. Might we not 
think it more than wonderful, that nature ſhould 
i in all communities appoint a predominant judg- 
5 ment to ſway and over- rule in ſo many things; or 
1 that God himſelf ſhould allow fo much authority 
__ and power unto every poor family, for the order- 
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ing of all which are in it; and that the city of the 
living God, which is his church, ſhould be able 
neither to command, nor yet to forbid any thing, 

which the meaneſt ought in that reſpect, and for 
her ſole authority's fake be bound to obey? From 
our endeavour to remove one extremity, namely, 
the evil of attributing too much unto the church, 
there is grown an error on the contrary hand. 
Suppoſe- we, that the ſacred word of God can at 
. their hands receive due honour, by whoſe incite- 
ment the holy ordinances of the church endure 
every where open contempt? No, 1t 1s not poſſible 
they ſhould obſerve as they ought the one, who 
from the other withdraw unneceſſarily their own, 
of their brethrens obedience. Surely the churchof 
God in this buſineſs is neither of capacity, I rruft, 
ſo weak, nor ſo unſtrengthened, I know, with 
authority from above, but that her laws may 
exact obedience at the hands of her own children, 
and enjoin filence to gain-ſayers; giving them 
roundly to underſtand, that where our duty is 
ſubmiſſion, weak oppoſitions betoken pride. 
Me therefore crave, thirdly, to have it granted, 

: that whether neither the evidence of any law di- 
vine, nor the ſtrength of any invincible argument 
found out by the light of reaſon, nor any notable 
public inconvenience doth make againſt that which 
our own laws eccleſiaſtical have, although but 
newly inſtituted, for the ordering of theſe affairs; 
the very authority of the church itſelf, at the leaſt 
in ſuch caſes, may give ſuch credit to her own 
laws as to make their ſentence, touching fitneſs 
and convenieney, weightier than any bare or 
naked conceit to the contrary; eſpecially in them, 
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who can owe no lefs than child-like obedienee to 
her that hath more than motherly power. 


CHAT DO: 
Ag Of the fourth Propgſition 


HERE are antient ordinances, laws (which 
on all ſides are allowed to be juſt and good; 
yea divine and apoſtolic conſtitutions) which the 
church, it may be, doth not always keep, nor al- 
ways juſtly deſerve blame in that reſpect. For in 
evils that cannot be removed, without the manifeſt 
danger of greater to ſucceed in their room, wiſdom 
(of neceſſity) muſt give place to neceſſity. All it 
can do in thoſe caſes is, to deviſe how that which 
»- muſt be endured may be mitigated, and the in- 
conveniences thereof countervailed as near as may 
be; that when the beſt things are not poſlible, - the 
beſt may be made of thoſe that are, - Nature, than 
which nothing is more conſtant, nothing more uni- 
form in all her ways, doth notwithſtanding change 
her courſe, when that which God by creationdid 
command, he doth at any time by neceſſity coun- 
termand. It hath therefore pleaſed himſelf ſome 
time to unlooſe the very tongues even of dumb 
creatures, and to teach them the plea of neceſlity, 
leſt the cruelty of man ſhould perſiſt to afflict them 
for not keeping their wonted courſe, when ſome 
invincible impediment hath hindered. If we leave 
nature and look into art, neceſſity excuſeth the 
work man if the matter which he hath to work on 
is unframeable ; ſo that nothing is derogated from 
his credit, although much of his work's perfection 
be found wanting. Touching actions of common 
lite, there is not any defence more favourably 
heard 
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heard than theirs, who allege fincerely for them- 
ſelyes, that they did as neceſſity conſtrained them. 
The caſting away of things profitable for the ſuſ- 
tenance of man's life, is an unthankful abuſe of 
the fruits of God's good providence towards man- 
kind. Which confideration, for all that, did not 
| hinder St. Paul from throwing corn into the fea, 
. when care of ſaving men's lives made it neceſſary. 
Neither was this to do evil that good might come 
of it, for of two ſuch evils, being not both evitable, 
the choice of the leſs is not evil. In civil affairs, 
to declare what ſway neceſſity hath ever been ac- 
cuſtomed to bear, were labour infinite. The laws 
of all ſtates and kingdoms in the world have 
ſcarcely of any thing more common uſe, Should 
then only the church ſhew itſelf inhuman and tern, 
abſolutely urging a rigorous obſervance of ſpiritual 
ordinances, without relaxation or exception, what 
neceſſity ſoever happen ? We know the contrary 
practice to have been commended by Chriſt: upon 
the warrant of whoſe judgment, the church (being 
moſt of all delighted with-merciful and moderate 
courſes) doth the oftener condeſcend unto like 
equity, permitting in caſes of neceſſity, that which 
otherwiſe it diſalloweth and forbiddeth. Not with- * 
out ſingular wiſdom therefore it hath been provid- 
ed, that as the ordinary courſe of comman affairs 
is diſpoſed of by general laws, ſo likewiſe mens 
rarer incident neceſſities and utilities ſhould be 
with ſpecial equity conſidered. Nor is this to turn 
the edge of juſtice; but in very truth to practice 
general laws acpording to their right meaning. 
For the principles and rules of juſtice, he they 
never ſo generally uttered, do no leſs effectually in. 
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who can owe no leſs than child- like obedienee to 
her that hath more than motherly power. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the fourth Propoſition. 


HERE are antient ordinances, laws (which 

on all ſides are allowed to be juſt and good; 

yea divine and apoſtolic conſtitutions) which the 
church, it may be, doth not always keep, nor al- 
ways juſtly deſerve blame in that reſpect. For in 
evils that cannot be removed, without the manifeſt 
danger of greater to ſucceed in their room, wiſdom 
(of neceſſity) muſt give place to neceſſity. All it 
can do in thoſe caſes is, to deviſe how that which 
muſt be endured may be mitigated, and the in- 
conveniences thereof countervailed as near as may 
be; that when the beſt things are not poſſible, the 
beſt may be made of thoſe that are, - Nature, than 
which nothing is more conſtant, nothing more uni- 


form in all her ways, doth notwithſtanding change 


her courſe, when that which God by creation did 
command, he doth at any time by neceſſity coun- 
termand. It hath therefore pleaſed himſelf ſome 
time to unlooſe the very tongues even of dumb 
creatures, and to teach them the plea of neceſſity, 
leſt the cruelty of man ſhould perſiſt to affli them 
for not keeping their wonted courſe, when ſome 
invincible impediment hath hindered. If we leave 


nature and look into art, neceſſity excuſeth the 


workman if the matter which he hath to work on 
is unframeable ; ſo that nothing is derogated from 
his credit, although much of his work's perfection 
be found wanting. Touching actions of common 
life, there is not any defence more favourably 

heard 
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heard than theirs, who allege ſincerely for them- 
ſelyes, that they did as neceſſity conſtrained them. 
The caſting away of things profitable for the ſuſ- 
tenance of man's life, is an unthankful abuſe of 
the fruits of God's good providence towards man- 
kind. Which conſideration, for all that, did not 
| hinder St. Paul from throwing corn into the fea, 
. when care of ſaving men's lives made it necellary. 
Neither was this to do evil that good might come 
of it, for of two ſuch evils, being not both evitable, 


the choics of the leſs is not evil. In civil affairs, 


to declare what ſway neceſſity hath ever been ac- 
cuſtomed to bear, were labour infinite. The laws 
of all ſtates and kingdoms in the world have 
ſcarcely of any thing-more common uſe, Should 
then only the church ſhew itſelf inhuman and tern, 

abſolutely urging a rigorous obſervance of ſpiritual 
ordinances, without relaxation or exception; what 
neceſſity ſoever happen? We know the contrary 
practice to have been commended by Chriſt: upon 
the warrant of whoſe judgment, the church (being 
moſt of all delighted with merciful and moderate 
eourſes) doth the oftener condeſcend unto like 
equity, permitting in caſes of neceſſity, that which 


otherwiſe it diſalloweth and forbiddeth. Not with- 


out ſingular wiſdom therefore it hath been provid- 
ed, that as the ordinary courſe of common affairs 
is diſpoſed of by general laws, ſo likewiſe mens 


rarer incident neceſſities and utilities ſnould be 


with ſpecial equity conſidered. Nor is this to turn 
the edge of juſtice; but in very truth to practice 
general laws according to their right meaning. 


For the principles and rules of juſtice, he they 


Four fo generally uttered, do no leſs effectually in- 
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tend, than if they did plainly expreſs an exception 
of all particulars, wherein their literal pradlice 
might any way prejudice equity. 

- Secivg then that the diſpoſition of authorized 
proceedings reſteth not now in the hands of Popes, 
who live in no worldly awe or ſubjection; but is 
committed to them whom law may at all times 
bridle, and ſuperior power control; yea to them 
alſo in ſuch ſort, that law itſelf hath {et down to 
what perſons, in what cauſes, with what circum- 
ſtances, almoſt every faculty or favour ſhall be 
granted, leaving in a manner nathing unto them, 
more than only to deliver what is already given by 
law: it ſeemeth by many degrees leſs reaſonable, 
that under pretence of inconveniences ſo eaſily ſtop- 
ped, if any did grow, and fo well prevented that 
none may, men ſhould be altogether barred of the 
liberty, that law with equity and reaſon granteth. 
Theſe things therefore conſidered, we laſtly re- 
quire, that it may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of 
neceſſity, or for common utilities ſake, certain 
profitable ordinances ſometimes be relaxed, rather 
than all men at all times, ſtrictly bound to the ge- 
neral gar thereof. 


int Rule of Mei grivate _ not ſafe in he 
Caſes to be Naben 


0 W where the word of God leaveth the 
church to make choice of her own ordi- 
nances, if againſt thoſe which have been received 
with great reaſon, or againſt that which the an- 


| tient practice of the church hath continued time 


but 
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out of mind, or againſt ſuch ordinances, as the 
power and authority of the ehureh under which we 
live, hath itſelf deviſed for the public good, or 
againſt the church in mitigating ſometimes with 
favourable equity that rigour which otherwiſe the 
literal generality of eccleſiaſtical laws hath judged 
to be more convenient and meet; if againſt all this 
it ſhould be free for men to reprove, to diſgrace; 
and to reject at their own liberty what they ſee 
done and practiſed according to order ſet down; 
if the church did give every man licenſe to follow 
what himſelf imagineth that God's ſpirit doth reveal 
10 him, or ſome other ſpecial perſon whoſe virtues 
deſerve to be highly eſteemed: what other effect 
could hereupon enſue, but the utter confuſion of 
God's church, under pretence of being taught, 
led, and guided by his ſpirit? Since the gifts 
and graces of his holy ſpirit do ſo naturally all tend 
unto common peace if ſuch ſingularity of theſe 
men did come of God, he would alſo confirm it 
unto others, either with miraculous! operation, of 
with ſtrong and invincible remonſtrance of found 
reaſon, ſuch as whereby it might appear that God 
would indeed have all mens judgments give place 
unto it; whereas now the error and inſufficiency + 
of their arguments doth make it on the contrary 
ſide a ſtrong preſumption, that God hath not 
moved their hearts to think ſuch things, as he hath 
not enabled them to prove, * 
And ſo from rules of general direction; I telle 
chat nov / we de ſcend to a more diſtinct explication 
of particulars, wherein thoſe rules have * _ 
"wn AE” 
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1 CHAP. XL 
1 I ; of Places for the public S ervice of God.” 
1 — 
5 OLEMN duties of public ſervice to bis a 
* unto God, muſt have their places ſet and pre- 
* pared in ſuch ſort, as beſeemeth actions of that 
= . regard. In the vaſt wilderneſs, when the people 
4 of God had themſelves no ſettled habitation,” yet 
1M a moveable tabernacle, whereat to preſent them- 
28 ſelves before the Lord, they were by him com- 
W manded to make, And when they had ſettled 
4 he themſelves in the promiſed land, ty God had 
1 choſen mount Moriah whereon to have his ſtanding 
© habitation made, it was in the chiefeſt of David's 
8 deſires to have performed ſo good a work. His 
=_ grief was no leſs that he could not have the honour 
8 to build God a majeſtic and ſtately temple, than 
* their anger is at this day, who bite aſunder their 
5 own tongues with very wrath, that they have not 
| as yet the power to level with the ground temples 
ws + which they never built, He incited all men unto 
= bountiful contribution; and ſaid moreover, be- 
4 cauſe I have a joy in the bouſe of my God, I have. of my 
& own gold and filver given to the houſe of my God three 
1 thouſand talents of gold and ſeven thouſand talents of, 
| fined filver. After the overthrow of this firſt houſe 
| of God, a ſecond was inſtead thereof erected, but 
# with ſo great odds, that they wept which had ſeen 
K the ſuperior ſplendor of the former; although the 
# beauty of this latter was. alſo the wonder of the 
1Þ whole world. The church of Chriſt holding that 
| | profeſſion which, at firſt, had not the public al- 
40 lowance and countenance of authority, could not 
oy 2 "WM 
1 
. 
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uſe the exerciſe of chriſtian religion in the fitigſ, 
(for ſo the times would not ſuffer them to do) but 
ſought the /afsft places. In proceſs of time, ſome 

whiles by ſufferance, ſome whiles by ſpecial leave 
and fayour, they began to erect to themſelves ora» 
tories, not in any ſumptuous or- ſtately manner, 
becauſe it neither was poſſible by reaſon of the poor 
eſtate of the church, nor could it have been done 
without peril, in regard of the world's envy to- 
wards them. But when it pleaſed God, at length, 
to raiſe up kings and emperors favouring ſincerely 
the chriſtian truth, that which the church before 
either could not, or durſt not do, was then with all 
alacrity performed. Temples were in all places 
erected, no coſt was ſpared, nothing judged too 
dear which that way ſhould be ſpent. The whole 
world did ſeem to exult that it had occaſion of 
pouring out gifts to ſo bleſſed a purpoſe. Which 
chearful devotion of God's people, till this day 
always accuſtomed to be ſpoken of with great 
honour, is now called openly into queſtion. And 
our churches, which either have continued from 
tho antient times, or have ſince been framed by 
the like pattern, are, in the foam of that g 
ſpirit which directeth ſuch fiery tongues, ſpitefullß 
termed the temples of W Idol ſynagogues, 

abominable _ . . Re Bo 


CHAP. XII. £74 2008 
of the folemn rigs and Dedicating of our. | 


. E firſt thing which moveth thus to wall up 
their - poiſons, are certain ceremonies uſual 

x the firſt erection of churches. No. although 
| we 
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we neither allow »nmeet, nor purpoſe the fi de. 
fence of any unneceſſary cuſtom heretofore receiv. 
ed; ſo we know no reaſon wherefore churches 
_ſhould be the worſe, if at the time when they are 
delivered as it were into God's own poſſeſſion, 
ceremonies fit to betoken ſuch an intent, and to 
accompany ſuch an action be uſual, as in the pur- 
eſt times they have been. When Conſtantine had 
finiſhed an houſe for the ſervice of God at Jeru- 
ſalem, he judged it a matter neither vain nor 
ſuperſtitious that the greateſt part of the biſhops in 
chriſtendom ſhould meet together upon the ſolemn 
dedication thereof. Which thing they did at the 
emperor's motion, each moſt willingly ſetting 
forth that action to their power, ſome with ora- 
tions, ſome with ſermons, ſome with the ſacrifice 
of prayers unto God for the peace of the world, 
for the church's ſafety, for the emperor's and his 
childrens good. By Athanaſius the like is record- 
ed concerning a biſhop of Alexandria, in a work 
of the like devout magnificence. Can we think it 
a thing ſeemly for any man to go about the build- 
ing af an houſe to the God of heaven, with no 
other appearance than if his purpoſe were to rear 
up a kitchen or parlour for his own uſe? Or when 
a work of ſuch nature is finiſhed, remaineth there 
nothing but preſently to uſe it, and ſo an end? 
It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall be 


2 ſerved by the whole church, be a public place for 
4 the avoiding of privy conventicles, which, covered 
1 with pretence of religion, may ſerve unto dange- 
$ 1 rous practices. Nor doth che ſolemn dedication 
bu of churches ſerve only to make them pnblic, but 
-* darth alſo to ſurrender up that rigat which other- 
1 wiſe 
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wiſe their ade might have in dit and to 
make God himſelf their owner. For which cauſe 
at the erection and conſecration, as well of the 
tabernacle as of the temple, it pleaſed the Almighty 
to give a manifeſt ſign that he took poſſeſſion of 


both. Finally, it notifieth in ſulemn manner, the 
holy and religious uſe whereunto it is intended 
ſuch houſes ſhall be put. Solomon, knowing how 
bold men are to take even from God himſelf, 
right wiſely endeavoured, by ſuch ſolemnities, to 
leave in the minds of men that impreſſion, which 
might ſomewhat reſtrain their boldneſs, and nou- 
riſh a reverend affection towards the houſe of Gd. 
The argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt 
profaners of the temple, he taketh from the uſe 

whereunto it was with ſolemnity conſecrated. 
Chriſt could not ſuffer; that the temple of | the 
Lord ſhould-ſerve for a place of mart; nor-would 
he permit the carriage of a veſſel through it. 

Neither would St. Paul the apoſtle of Chriſt allow 
that the church ſhould be made an inn; but thus e 
poſtulateth with the Corinthians: have ye not houſes 
to eat and to drink in? Or deſpiſe ye the chureh 
of God? When therefore we ſanctify or hallo -- 
churches, that which we do is only to teſtify; that 
we make them places of public reſort, that we 
inveſt God himſelf with them, that we ſever them 
from common uſes. But we do not condemn, 'as 
unmeet, all ſuch ſolemnities, in that action, as 
have either been deviſed or uſed haply amongſt 
Idolaters. For, why ſhould conformity with tdem 
in matter of opinion be lawful, when they think 
that which is true, if in action, when they do that 
_ is ä it be not lauful to be like unto 
them ? 
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them? Are we to ſhun any requiſite action, only 


becauſe Idolaters, in the practice thereof have gone 
before us? Not whatſoever Idolaters have thought 
or done, but let whatſoever they have either 


thought or done Jdolatrouſly, be fo far forth abhor- 


red. For of that which is el; even in evil 
ee God is author. 1 


* 


CAEA-P.- NH © 
9 the Names whereby we e dl gag our Churches. 


UCHING the names of ads and ſaints, 
whereby the moſt of our churches are call- 


ed; as the cuſtom of naming them is very antient, 


ſo neither was the cauſe thereof at the firſt, nor is 
the uſe and continuance with us, at this preſent, 
hurtful. That churches were conſecrated unto 
none. but: the Lord only, the very general name 
itſelf doth ſufficiently ſhew, inaſmuch as by plain 
grammatical inſtruction, church doth ſignify no 
other thing than the Lord's houſe. But becauſe the 
founders of - churches, for diſtinction's ſake, and 
to put men in mind of ſome memorable thing or 
perſon, have variouſly denominated them; their 
commendable purpoſe (being not of every one 
underſtood) hath, in theſe later ages, been miſ- 


conſtrued into a ſuperſtitious intent, either that 


thoſe places ſhould ſerve for the worſhip of ſaints 
and angels, or that thoſe glorified creatures ſhould 
be for a defence, protection and patronage of ſuch 


Places. A thing which the antients do utterly 


diſclaim. To them, faith St. Auguſtine, we appoint 
no churches; becauſe they are not to us as Gods. 
Divers conſiderations there are, for which chriſtian 

| churches 
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churches might firſt take their names of ſaints; as 
either, becauſe by the miniſtry of -ſaints it pleaſed 
God there to ſhew ſome rare effect of his power; 
or elſe in regard of death, which thoſe ſaints hav- 
ing ſuffered for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, dic 
thereby make the, places where they died venera - 
ble; or thirdly, for that it liked good and vir- 
tuous men to give ſuch occaſion of mentioning  . 
them often, to the end that the naming of their 
perſons. might cauſe enquiry to be made, and me- 
ditation to be had of their virtues, But although, 
it were clear, that all had a ſuperſtitious meaning 
(as the error of ſome is manifeſt in this behalf:) 
vwherefore ſhould their fault prejudice us, Who 
(as all men know) do uſe thoſe names by way of 
meer diſtinction only. In the uſe of thoſe names 
whereby we diſtinguiſh days and months, are Wwe 
culpable of ſuperſtition, becauſe bey were, Wh 
firſt inyented them? The ſign of Caſtor and Pollux 
ſuperſtitiouſly given unto that ſhip wherein the 
apoſtle failed, polluteth not the evangeliſt's pen, 
who thereby doth but diſtinguiſh that ſhip from 
others. Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of the 
ſimpler ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not 
worthy the labour which we beſtow to ee 1 % 
them. ry aye 


F 
O the. Faſhion of our Churches.” 


Ti like unto this is a fancy ak they | 
have againſt the faſhion of our churches, as 
being framed according to the pattern of the 
| Jewiſh temple, A fault no leſs grievous, if ſobeit | 
were 
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were true, than if ſome king ſhould build his 
manſion houſe by the model of Solomon's palace, 
So far forth as our churches and their temple have 

one end, what ſhould: hinder but that they may 
lawfully have one form? The temple was for fa- 
erifice, and therefore had rooms to that purpoſe, 
fuch as ours have none. Our churches are-places 
provided that the people might there aſſemble 
themſelves in due and decent manner, according to 
their ſeveral degrees and orders; and aye . 
divided by certain nne 13.2% 


CHAP. XV. — 
Of the Sumpruonfneſs of Suk hes. 


IO ME it highly diſpleaſeth, that ſo breat ex- 
pences this way are employed: zb mother of 
fuck magnificence (they think) is but only a proud am- 
bitious defire to be ſpoken of far and wide. Suppoſe 
we, that God himſelf delighteth to dwell ſumptuouſly ? 
Or taketh pleaſure in ſuch chargeable pomp? No; 
iben was the Lord moſt acceptably ſerved when bis 
temples were rooms borrowed within the houſes of poor 
men. This was ſuitable unto the nakedneſs' of Feſus 
Chriſt, and the ſimplicity of his goſpel. It cometh 
(we grant) many times to paſs, that the works of 
men being the ſame, their drifts and purpoſes 
therein are divers. The charge of Herod about 
| the temple of God was ambitious; yet, Solomon's 
virtuous, and Conſtantine's holy. But howſoever 
the hearts of thoſe who have left ſuch works be- 
hind them in the world, might have been diſpoſed, 
it taketh not away from others the uſe and benefit 


i ee Touching God himſelf, hath he any 
| where 
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where revealed, that it is his delight to dwell 
beggarly; and that he taketh no pleaſure to be 
worſhipped ſaving only in poor cottages? Even 
then was the Lord as acceptably honoured of his 
people as ever, when the ſtatelieſt places and 
things in the world were ſought out to adorn his 
temple. This is moſt ſuitable, decent, and fit 
for the-greatne/s of Jeſus Chriſt, and for the uh. 
mity of his goſpel. We may therefore conelude 
with the wiſe ſon of Syrach, a man need not ſay, this 


is worſe than that, this is more acceptable to God, that. _ 


leſs, for with him, they are, in their ſeaſon, both 
allowable ;, the one, when the ſtate of the church is 
poor; the other, when God hath enriched it with 
plenty. If the houſe of God were by ſo much the 
more perfect, by how much the glory thereof is 
leſs, the people ſhould rather have rejoiced than 
wept when they ſaw how much the /zcond temple 
fell ſhort of the beauty and ſplendor: of that ft 
which Solomon built-in the days of his great proſ- 
perity and peace; and their prophets had done 
better to reprove their forrow, than to endeavour, 
with comforts to wipe away the tears of their griev- 
ed eyes. After Dioclefian by ſolemn edict had 


cauſed the ſpacious and ample churches in every 


city to be overthrown, Maximinus with like au- 
thority gave leave to erect them. Mens hearts 
were then even enraptured with divine joy to ſee 
thoſe places recovered out of mortal calamity, to 
behold churches reared up to an height mmeaſurable, 
and adorned with far more beauty in their reffauration 
than their founders before had given them.  Whereby 
we ſee, how moſt chriſtian minds then ſtood af 
vena we fee how. joyful they were to —_— 

the 
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the ſumptuous ſtatelineſs of houſes built unto 
God's glory. The prophet David doth mention 
a natural conveniency which ſuch kind of boun- 


.teous expences have, as well in giving thereby a 


teſtimony unto God of our chearful -affeQtion, 
which thinketh nothing too dear to be beſtowed 


about the furniture of his ſervice, as alſo, becauſe 


it ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of his Almigh- 
tineſs whom we outwardly honour with the chiefeſt 


of outward things, as being of all things himſelf 


incomparably the greateſt, Beſides were it not 
alſo ſtrange, if God ſhould have made ſuch ſtore. 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave-them all 
to be conſumed in ſecular vanity, allowing none 
but the baſer fort to be ee in ily own 
ſervice ? | 7 


CHAP. XVI. | 
What Holineſs and Virme we aſcribe to the Church, 
more than zo other Places, 


HURCHES receive, as every thing elſe, their 

chief perfection from the end whereunto they 
ſerve. Which end being the public worſhip of 
God, they are in this conſideration, houſes of 
greater dignity than any provided for meaner 
purpoſes. The ſervice of God hath not in itſelf 
ſuch perfection of grace and comelineſs, as when 
the dignity of place therewith concurreth. For 
although God reſpecteth not ſo much in what 
place, as with what affection he is ſerved ; yet the 
very majeſty and holineſs of the place where God 
is worſhipped, hath in regard of us great virtue, 


force, and efficacy, for that it ſerveth as a eakible 
help 


belp to. ſtir. up devotion, and in that reſpect, no 
doubt, bettereth even our Wu and beſt actions 
in 15 Want | 8 "4 


| .c HAP. XVII. 2 
Their Pretence that would have Churches utterly raved | 


UR churches therefore it becometh us 10 | 

eſteem, how ſoever others rapt with the pang 
of a furious zeal, do pour out againſt them devout 
blaſphemies, crying, down with them, down. with 
them; even to the very ground; for to idolatry they haue 
been abuſed. . And the places where idols have been 
worſhipped, are by the law of God devoted 10 utter. 
deſtruction. They which | ſpare them therefore, do but 
reſerve, as the bypocrite Saul did, execrable things to 
worſbip God withal. The truth is, that no man can 
ſincerely love God, and not extremely abhor the 
ſin of idolatry, which inveſteth with divine autho- 
rity and power others beſides God, who is the ſu- 
preme guide and monarch of the whole world. 
By means whereof, the ſtate of Idolaters is two. 
ways miſerable, Firſt, in that which they worſhip 
they find no ſuccour ; and ſecondly, at his hands 
whom they ought to ſery e, there is no other thing 


to be looked for, but the effects of moſt juſt dif> _ 5 


pleaſure, the withdraw irg of grace, dereliction in 
this world, and in the world to come confuſion. 
But eee, the law of Moſes did puniſh Ido- 
laters, we find not any law of God binding the 
chriſtian magiſtrate to execute apy certain temporal 
Judgments upon offenders in that kind, much leſs 
upon things that way abuſed, as meer inſtruments. 
What God commanded touching Canaan is indeed 
P a a fearful 
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210 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, _ 
a fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure and wrath 


_ againſt ſinful nations; but it doth not appoint in 
| what form and manner we ought to puniſh the fin 
of idolatry in all others. Unleſs they will fay, that 


becauſe God commanded the [Iſraelites to ſmite the 


inhabitants of Canaan, and to root them. out, there- 


fore reformed churches are bound to put all others 
to the edge of the ſword. We ſhould conſider 
how great a difference between the caſe of the 
Jewiſh people, who were about to erect a new 
commonwealth (in which they were to have neither 
people nor law, neither government nor religion 
the ſame that was before) and ours, who were to 
reform the decayed eſtate of our church, by redu- 
Cing it to that perfection from which it had ſwerved. 
In this caſe, we are to retain as much, in the other, 
they as little of former things as may be. By the 
Levitical law a ſevere charge was given not to con- 
vert thoſe places tothe worſhip of the living God, 
where the nations had ſerved their idols, Which 
precept had reference to this ſpecial intent and 
purpoſe, that there ſhould be but one holy place in 
the whole land whereunto the people might bring 
their offerings, gifts, and ſacrifices. Beſides the 

oves and hill altars, if they ſhould have remained, 
might have been dangerous in regard of the ſecret 
acceſs which people ſuperſtitiouſly given, might 


have had thereunto with eaſe ; neither could they 


remaining, ſerve with any fitneſs unto better pur- 
poſe : whereas our temples (their former abuſe 
being by order of law removed) are not only free 


from ſuch peril, but are withal ſo conveniently 


framed for the people of God to ferve and honour 


him therein; that no man beholding them can 
chuſe 


* _ nn 82 pt 2 © Y | 
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chuſe but think it exceeding great pity they ſhould 
be ever any otherwiſe employed. Yea,” but the 


cattle of Amaleck, you will ſay, were fit for ſacri- 


fice ; and this was the very conceit which ſometime 
deceived Saul. It was fo, nor do I doubt, but that 
Saul upon this conceit, migdt even lawfully have 
offered to God thoſe reſerved ſpoils, had not” the 
Lord in that particular caſe given ſpecial charge to the 
contrary. And therefore, notwithſtanding the com- 
mandment of Iſrael to deſtroy Canaanites, Idolaters 
may be converted and live: ſo the temples which 
have ſerved idolatry as inſtruments, may be ſanc- 
tified again and continue. 


CH AT XV. >: 
Of _ Tea hh and Preaching. and 1 feb ta 
thereof 7 Catechzſing. 


ECAUsE a want of the knowlege of God is 

the cauſe of all iniquity amongſt men, as 
contrariwiſe, the ground of all our happineſs, and 
the ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth from 
us, is a right opinion touching things divine, it is 
neceſſary that the ſacred and faving truth of God be 
openly publiſhed unto men. Which open publica- 
tion of heavenly myſteries, is by an excellency rermed 
preaching. But various are the ways whereby this 
duty of religion is exerciſed, and the church of 
God doth provide for the endleſs good of her chil- 
dren. With religion it fareth as with other {ci- 
ences, the firſt delivery of the elements thereof 
muſt, for like conſideration, be framed according 
to the weak and ſlender capacity of young begin- 
ners: unto which manner of teaching principles in 
P 2 chriſtianity 
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chriſtianity (by us called catechiſing) the apoſtle in 
the 6th to the Hebrews is underſtood to allude. 

For this cauſe therefore, as the decalogue of Moſeg 
declareth ſummarily thoſe things which we. ought 
to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatſoever we 
ſhould requeſt or deſire; ſo either by the apoſtles, 
or at leaſtwiſe out of their writings, we have the 
ſubſtance of chriſtian belief compendiouſly drawn 
into few and ſhort articles, to the end, that the 
weakneſs of no man's wit might either hinder all 
together the knowlege, or excuſe the utter ignorance 
of needful things. When we make catechiſing a 
kind of preaching, we mean always the public 
performance thereof in the open hearing of men, 


becauſe things are preached; not in that they are 


taught, but in that they are publiſhed. | 


CHAP." XIX. 
Of. ee by Reading publicly the Books 91 Hoy 
4 8 1 raph | 


TOSES and the prophets, Chriſt and his 
apoſtles were in their times all preachers of 
God's truth; ſome by word, ſome by writing, ſome 
by both. This they did, partly as; faithful wit- 
neſſes, making mere relation. what God himſelf had 
revealed unto. them; and partly, as careful ex- 
pounders, teachers, perſuaders thereof. The church 
in like caſe preacheth ſtill, firſt publiſhing, by way 
of teſtimony or relation, the truth which from them 
ſhe aath received, written in the. ſacred volumes of 
ſeripture : ſecondly, by way of explication, diſco- 
vering the myſteries which lie hid Ane The 

| | | " church, 
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church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publicly the ſacred ſcripture. $0 
that, a ſecond kind of preaching is the reading of 


holy writ. Thus it was ſaid by St. Peter, -that 


Moſes from the time of ancient generations had 


them that preached him in that he was read every 


Sabbath day. Howbeit᷑ tin we muſt here reinem. 
ber, that the church, by her public reading of che 
book of/ God, preacheth only as a witneſs. Now 

the principal thing required in a witneſs is fidelity. 
Wherefore we cannot excuſe that church which 
either through corrupt trauſlations of ſcripture, 
delivereth, inſtead: of divine ſpeeches, any thing 
repugnant unto that which God ſpeakerh;” or 
through falſified additions, propoſeth that to the 
people of God as ſoripture, which is in truth no 
ſcriptare>* Touching tranſtations of holy ſcripture, 
except between the words of tranſlation and the 
mind of ſeripture itſelf, there be contradiction, 
every little difference ſnould not ſeem an intolerable 
blemiſh neceſſarily to be ſpunged out. Whereas 


therefore the prophet David in a certain pſalm doth 


ſay concerning Moſes and Aaron, that they were 
obedient to the word of God, and in the ſelf ſame 


place our allowed tranflation faith, they were nt 


obedient, we are for this cauſe challenged as ma- 
nifeſt gainſdyers of ſeripture, even in that Which 
we read for ſeripture unto the people. But they 
Who will judge of words,” ſhould have recourſe to 


the things themſelves froch whence they riſe. St. 
Lake in ſetting down one of our Pord's miracles 
faith; the ſtore of fiſh was ſuch that the nets broke 
and the ſnips ſunk. St. John recording a'hKe mi- 
racle, but a different one, faith, the net was not 
3 broken. 
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broken. . Now, ſuppoſe they had written of one and 
the ſame miracle, although there would appear a 
manifeſt ſhew of jar; yet in reality there would be 
none, if we look upon the difference of the matter, 
in regard to which they might have ſpoken! of that 
one miracle, the very ſame which now: they ; ſpeak 
of divers, St. Luke , intending thereby to ſignify, 
that the greatneſs of the burden exceeded the natu- 
ral ability of the inſtruments which they had to 
bear it; and St. John giving us to underſtand, that 
the weakneſs thereof was ſupported by a:ſaperna- 
tural and miraculous addition of ſtrength, - The 
nets as touching themſelves, break, but through the 
power of God they held. The words of the prophet 
Micha touching Bethlcem are theſe, ithou Bethleem 
the legſt. And doth not the very evangeliſt tranſlate 
theſe. words, thou Betbleem not theleaft 2- Micha 
attributeth unto it ſmallneſs in reſpect of circuit; 
Matthew greatneſs and dignity in regard of honqur 
and eſtimation, by being the native ſoil of our 
Lord and Saviour Chriſt. What neceſſity then can 
there be of inferring contradiction between the letter 
of the prophet David, and our authorized tranſla- 
tion thereof; if he underſtanding Moſes-and Aaron 
do ſay, they were not diſobedient; we die 
gur ſpeech to Pharaoh and the Egyptians do ſay ol 

them, they were not obedient. Wherefore as yet 
there is nothing found, wherein we read far the 
word of God, that which may be condemned as 
repugnant unto his word. Furthermore, they are 
ſome what diſpleaſed that we fallow not the method 


of reading uſed in ſame foreign churches, where 


{cri ptures are read without either choice or flint be- 
fore the time of divine ſervice, as an exerciſe to 
ſpend 
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ſpend time till the congregation ſhall be aſſembled : 
But with us the reading of the ſcripture in the 
church is a part of our church liturgy, a ſpecial 
portion of the ſervice which we do to God; the 
parts whereof are not left uncertain, but are all ſet 
down in ſuch order, and with ſuch choice, as hath ' 
in the wiſdom of the church ſeemed beſt to concur, 
as well with the ſpecial occaſions, as with the ge- 
neral purpoſe which we have to glorify God, 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the public Reading of Books apocryphal. 


THER public readings there are of books 
and writings not canonical, whereby the 
church doth alſo preach or make known, the doc- 
trine of virtuous converſation. This is thought 
amiſs, as if the bible itſelf was thereby likely in 
time to be quite and clean thruſt | out. But with 
us there is never any time beſtowed in divine ſer- 
vice without the reading a great part of the holy 
ſcripture, which we account a thing moſt neceſſary. 
We dare not admit any ſuch form of liturgy as 
either appointeth no ſcripture” at all, or very little 
to be read in the church. And therefore the 
thruſting of the bible out of the houſe of God, is 
rather there to be feared where men eſteem it a 
matter ſo indifferent, whether the ſame be, by ſo- 
lemn appointment, publicly read or not. We find 
that in ancient times there was publicly read, 
ſomething out of the books of the prophets of God, 
which were of old; ſomething out of the apoſtles 
uritings; and laſtly, out of the holy evangeliſts, 

ſomethings which touched the perſon of our Lord 


P 4 Jeſus 


Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. The cauſe of their reading 
firſt the old teſtament, then the new, and always 
ſomething out of both, is moſt likely to have been 
that which Juſtin Martyr did obſerve in comparing 
the two teſtaments. The apoſtles (faith he) have 
taught us as themſelves did learn, firſt the precepts of 
the law, and theu the goſpel. For, what elſe is the 
law, but the goſpel fore-ſhewed ? What other the goſpel, 
than the law fulfilled ? To be ſhort, the method of 
their public readings either purpoſely did tend, or 
at the leaſtwiſe doth fitly ſerve, that from ſmaller 
things, the minds of the hearers may go forward to the 
knowlege of greater, and by degrees climb — Joon the 
hweft to the bigheſt things. 
Now beſides the ſcripture, the books which they 
called eccleſiaſtical, and we now term apocryphal, 
were thought not unworthy ſometime to be brought 
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by into public audience. They alſo compriſed in the 
1 number of eccleſiaſtical books, certain writings 
1 annexed unto the new teſtament; as a bock of 
ws Hermes, epiſtles of Clement and the like: and 
WE they uſed the name of apocryphal to none but ſuch 
3 as might not be publicly read or divuſged. Ruf- 
7 5 finus therefore having rehearſed the ſelf-fame books 
5 4 of 'canonical ſcripture, which with us are held to 
"8 be alone canonical, addeth immediately, by. way 
4 = of caution, we muſt know that other books there are 
5 alſo which our fore: fatbers have uſed to name not cano- 
4 nical but ecclefiaſtical books, as tbe book of Wi {dom, 


OD 

2 
2 * 
— 
3 


Eccleſiaſticus, Tobit, Judith, he Maccabees in the 
old Teftament, in the new' the book of Hermes, and 
Ci Such others: all-which books and writings they willed 10 
P be read in churches, but not to be alleged as if their 
| authori wy did bind us to build upon them” our faith. 
When 
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When falſe and forged writings dangerous unto 
chriſtian belief, and yet bearing glorious inſcrip- 


tions, began ſoon after the apoſtles times to be ad- 
mitted into the church, and. to be honoured as if 


they had been indeed apoſtolic, a provincial ſynod 
of Laodicea, and a later council of Carthage pro- 
vided a remedy againſt this evil, by prohibiting the 
reading of books made newly eccleſiaſtical; But 
neither can the ordinance of the ſynod: of Laodicea, 
nor the canon of the council of Carthage be con- 
ſtrued, nor ſhould be urged to prejudice our uſe of 
the old eccleſiaſtical writings ; much leſs of homi- 
lies, which were a third kind of readings uſual in 
forma times, a moſt commendable inſtitution, as 
well then to ſupply the caſual, as now the neceſſary 
defect of ſermons. Wherefore although, for the 
ple's more plain inſtruction, (as the ancient uſe 


ath been) we read in our churches certain books, . 


beſides the ſcripture, yet as the ſcripture we read 
them not. It being known that we hold not the 
apocrypha for ſacred, but for human compoſitions, 
the ſubject whereof are ſundry divine matters; let 
there be reaſon ſhewed ſtronger than any we havo 
yet heard, why to read any part of them publicly, 
it ſhoyld be unlawful, or hurtful unto; the church 
of God. Is it not acknowleged that thoſe. books 
are boly, that they are ecclefiaftical and ſacred, that 
to term them divine; as being for their excellency 
next unto them which are properly ſo termed, is 
no way to. honour them above deſert; yea, even - 
that the whole church of Chriſt as well. at the firſt 
as fince, hath moſt worthily approved their fitneſs 


for the public information of life and manners? 


10 85 was their end who firſt writ them, and ours 
who 
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who read them is the ſame, The wiſe fon of Sirach 
plainly ſignifieth the purpoſe of publiſhing them, 
namely, To the intent that they which were defirous 


10 learn, and would give themſelves to theſe things per- 


taining to learning and wiſdom, might profit much more 
in living according to the law. The books of Judith, 
Toby, Baruch, "Wiſdom, and Ecclefiafticus we read as 
ſerving moſt unto that end, "The reſt we leave 
unto Men in private. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Whether Sermons be the ouly ordinary Way of teaching, 
_ whereby Men are brought 10 the rung W * 
God's truth. 


W. marvel the leſs that our reading of books 


canonical is ſo much impugned, ' when fo 


little is attributed unto the reading of canonical 


ſcripture itſelf; that now it hath grown to be a 
queſtion, whether the word of God be any ordina- 
ry mean to fave the ſouls of men, in that it is either 
privately ſtudied or publicly read, and ſo made 


known; or elſe only as the ſame is preached, that 


is to Ay. explained by lively voice, and applied to the 
people's uſe as the ſpeaker in his wiſdom thinketh 
meet. For this alone is what they uſe to call preach- 
ing. Our deſire is, in this preſent controverſy, as 
in the reſt, not to be carried up and down by, the 
waves of uncertain arguments; but rather poſitive- 
ly to lead on the minds of the ſimpler fort by plain 
and eaſy degrees, till the very nature of the thing 
itſelf do make manifeſt what is truth. Firſt there- 
fore we are to know that the word of God is his 

115 heavenly 


heavenly truth, touching matters of eternal life re- 
vealed and uttered unto men, unto prophets and 
apoſtles by immediate divine inſpiration, from them 
to us by their books and writings. We therefore 
have no word of God but the ſcripture, For which 
cauſe, whilſt they, in ſpeaking of the efficacy" or 
neceſſity of God's word, do tie and reſtrain their 
meaning unto ſermons only, and thoſe only ſuch as 
are delivered without book, we are in this preſent 
queſtion, when we name the word of God always to 
mean the. ſcripture only. The end of the word of 
God is to ſaue, and therefore we term it the word bf 
life, The way for all men to be ſaved, is by the 
knowlege of the truth which the word hath taught. 

It ſaveth becauſe it maketh wiſe to ſalvation; Where- 
fore they which live by the word muſt know it. And 
being itſelf the inftrument which God hath purpoſely 
framed, thereby to work the'knowlege of ſalvation 
in the hearts of men; what cauſe is there therefore 
it ſnould not of itlelf be acknowleged a moſt apt 
and likely mean, to leave an apprehenſion of things 
diyme in our nne N in "ne wand aſl 
alſant thereunto? 

Wberetere whit beter fit means there are to no- 
tify the myſteries of the word'of God, whether pub- 
hely (whiet we call preaching) or in private, or 
howſvever it be, the word by every ſurb'mean, even 
ordinarily doth ſave, and not merely becauſe it is de- 
livered unto men in ſermons. Sermons are not the 
only preaching which doth ſave ſouls. For con- 
cerning the uſe and ſenſe of this word preaching 
which they ſhut up in ſo cloſe a priſon, we muſt, 
to redeem; the liberty thereof, a little inure their 
ears with hearing how others have been accuſtomed 

FW to 
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to uſe the ſelf-ſame language with us. Jul Mar. 
tyr doubteth not to tell the Grecians, that even in 
certain of their writings the very judgment to come 
is preached; nor the council of Vaus to inſinuate 
that Preſbyters abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies, 
who in their ſtead did but read homilies; nor the 
council of Toledo to call the uſual public readings 
of the goſpels in the church preaching; nor others 
long before our days to write, that by him who 
but read a leſſan in the ſolemn aſſembly as part of 
divine ſervice, the very office of preaching is ſo far 
forth executed. „ By their patience therefore be it 
ſpoken, the 4 preached. as well when they 
aurote as when they ſpake the goſpel of Chriſt; and 
our uſual public reading of the word of God, for the 
people's inſtruction is preacbing. Nor about words 
would we ever contend, were not their purpoſe in ſo 
reſtraining the ſame, ipjurious to God's moſt ſacred 
word and ſpirit. It is on both fides.confeſſed-that 
the word of God outwardly adminiſtered (his ſpirit 
inwardly concurring therewith).conyerteth;:;edifieth, 
and faveth fouls. Now whereas the.externak admi- 
niftration of his word is as well by reading barely 
the ſcripture, as by explaining; the ſame when ſer- 
mons thereon: be made; although in the one caſe 
they deny, that the finger of God hath ordinarily 
certain pr inc ipal operations, we moſt dee _ 
and believe that it pace In, both, "ot Git be 
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"Pat ya Fn atiribute to Sermons onh, and whit we” ” 
radi Reading alſo. . 
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0 - worthy: a part of divine! reise ge 

greatly wrong, if we did not eſteem preaching 
as the bleſſed ordinance of God, ſermons as keys to 
the kingdom of heaven, as wings to the ſouls, as 
ſpurs to the good affections of man, unto the ſound 
and healthy as food, as phyſic unto diſeaſed minds. 
But while they labour to appropriate unto ſermons 
only, the ſaving power of the Holy Ghoſt, they 
ſeparate from all apparent hope of life and ſalvation, 
thouſands whom the goodneſs of Almighty God doth 
not exclude. We may very well think, that ſome 
ineſtimable good which the church of God, by the 
bare reading of his word hath reaped, moved St. 
Paul to require that thoſe things which any one 
church's affairs gave particular occaſion to write, 
might for the inſtruction of all be publiſned and that 
by reading. When the very having the books of 
God, only in written copies, was a matter of great 
charge and difficulty, it muſt have been the neceſſity 


of reiding the word" itſelf at large to the people, 


which-cauſed churches throughout the world to have 
publie care, that the ſacred oracles of God ſhould 
be procured' by common charge, and with, great 
ſedulity be kept both entire and ſincere. If then 
we admire the providence of God in the ſame con- 
tinuance of ſcripture, notwithſtanding the violent 
endeavours of infidels to aboliſh, and the fraudu- 
lence of heretics always to deprave the ſame, ſhall 
ve ſet: light by that cuſtom of reading, from whence 


ſo 
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ſo precious a benefit hath grown? The reading of 
| the word of God, as the uſe hath ever been, in 
open audience, is the plaineſt evidence we have of 
the churches aſſent and acknowlegement that it is his 
word. And the minds of men muſt, at their firſt 
acceſs to the ſchool of Chriſt be exceedingly moved, 
and for ever afterwards confirmed much, when 
they conſider the main conſent of all the churches 
in the whole world, witnefling the facred authority 
of ſeriptures, by this manifeſtly received, and every 
where continued cuſtom of reading them publicly 
as the ſcriptures, .. 

A further advantage this cuſtom woke which is, 
to furniſh the very fimpleſt and rudeft ſort with ſuch 
infallible axioms and precepts of ſacred truth, de- 
livered even in the very letter of the law of God, as 
may ſerve them for rules whereby to judge the better 
all other doctrines and inſtructions which they hear. 

Beſides, wherefore ſhould any man think, but that 
reading itſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby 
it pleaſeth God of his gracious goodneſs to inſtil 
that celeſtial verity, which being but /o received, is 
nevertheleſs effectual to ſave fouls? Our Lord and 
Saviour was himſelf of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the 
teſtimony which Moſes and the prophets have given 
concerning the miſeries that follow ſinners after 
death, were not likely to be perſuaded by other 
means, although God from the very dead ſhould 
have raiſed them up preachers. I would know by 
ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one article of chriſtian 
faith, or what duty required neceſſarily unto all 
mens ſalvation there is, which the very reading of 


the word of God is not apt to notify? Tertullian 
TS 
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to draw even Painyms themſelves unto chriſtian 


belief, willeth the books of the old teftament to be 


ſearched, which were at that time in Ptolemy's li- 
brary. And if men did not chuſe to travel fo far, 
though it were for their endleſs good, he added that 
in Rome and other places the Jews had ſynagogues, 
whereunto every one which would might reſort; that 
there they did openly read the ſcriptures; and who- 
ſoever will hear (faith Tertullian) he ſhall find God; 
whoſoever will ſtudy to know, ſhall alſo be fain to 
believe. If we allege what the ſcriptures themſelves 
do uſually ſpeak, for the ſaving force of the word 
of God, not with reſtraint to any ane certain kind 
of delivery (ſuch as preaching) but howſcever the 
ſame ſhall chance to be made known, yet by one 
trick or other they always reſtrain it unto ſermons, 
Our Lord and Saviour hath faid, “ ſearch the ſcrip- 
tures, for in them ye think to have eternal life.“ 
But they tell us, he ſpake to the Jews, which Jews 


had before heard his ſermons ; and that peradven- 


ture it was his mind they ſhould ſearch, not by read- 
ing, nor by hearing them read, but by attending 
whenſoever the ſcriptures ſhould happen to be al- 
leged in ſermons. Thus they evermore underftand 
ſermons to be that word of God, which alone hath _ 
vital operation. But ſurely, if we periſh, it is not 
the lack of ſcribes and learned expounders that can 
be our juſt excuſe. The word which ſaveth aur 
ſouls is near us, we need for a but ta read 
and live. 


Now all theſe things being well e it 


| ſhall be no intricate matter for any man to judge 


with indifferency on which part the good of the 


church of God is moſt conveniently ſought; -whethier 
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on ours, whoſe opinion is ſuch as hath been ſhewed, | 


or elſe on: theirs, who leaving no ordinary way of 


falvation for them unto whom the word: of God is 


+ but only read, do ſeldom name, but with great diſ- 


dain and contempt, thoſe who execute that ſervice 


in the church of Chriſt. ae 
C. H A p. XXII. 
of Prayer. 


A 8 teaching bringeth us to know that God 19 
our ſupreme truth, ſo prayer teſtifieth that 
we acknowlege him for our ſovereign good. ' God's 
heavenly inſpirations accompanying from above the 
doctrine which he teaches; and our holy deſires, 


ſent upwards in prayer are as ſo many angels of 
intercourſe and commerce between the throne of God 


in heaven, and his church upon earth here militant. 
How ſhould any kind of ſervice we do or can do 
find greater acceptance than prayer, which ſheweth 
our concurrence with God, in deſiring that which 
his very nature doth moſt delight to impart to us, 
Prayers are thoſe moſt gracious and ſweet odours, 
which being carried up into heaven, do beft teſtify 
our dutiful affection, and are, for the purchaſing of 
all favour at the hands of God, the moſt uñdoubted 
means we can uſe. On others what more eaſily 
and yet what more fruitfully beſtowed than our 
prayers? If we give council, they are the ſimpler 
only that need it; if alms, the poorer only are re- 
lieved ; but by prayer we do good to all, When 
we are not able to do any other thing for mens be- 
nefit, when through maliciouſneſs or unkindneſs 


they vouchſafe not to accept any other good at our 
hands, 
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hands, er is that which we always have in our 
power to beſtow, and they never in theirs to refuſe. 
Wherefore God forbid, ſaith Samuel, ſpeakigg unto 
a moſt unthankful people, a people weary of the 
benefit of his moſt virtuous government over them, | 
God forbid that I ſhould' fin againſt the Lord in 
ceaſing to pray for you. It is the firſt thing where- 
with a righteous life beginneth, and the laſt'where- 
with it doth end. Prayer being a work common 
to the church as well triumphant as militant, a work 
common unto men with angels, what ſhould we 
think, but that ſo much of our lives is celeftial and 
divine, as we ſpend in the exerciſe of prayer? For 
which cauſe we ſee, that the moſt comfortable viſi- 
tations which God hath ſent men from above, have 


taken eſpecially the times of prayer, as their moſt 
natural opportunities. 


CHA P. xxx. 
Of Public Prayer. 


HIS holy and religious duty of ſervice to- 
wards God concerneth us one way, in that we 
are men, and another way, in that we are joined as 
parts to that viſible, myſtical body, which is his © 
church. As men, we are at our own choice both 
for place, time, and form, according to the ex- 
igence of our own occaſions in private: But the 
ſervice which we do as members of a public body, 
is public, and for that cauſe muſt needs be ac- 
counted ſo much worthier than the other, as a 
whole ſociety of ſuch condition, exceedeth the worth 
of any one. In which conſideration, unto chriſtian 
aſſemblies there are moſt ſpecial promiſes made. 


St. Paul, 
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St. Paul, though likely to prevail with God as much 
as any one, did notwithſtanding think it more, 


both for God's glory, and his own good, if CIO 


"might be made and thanks yielded in his behalf, by 


a number of men, Concerning the force of oublic 
prayer in the church of God, Tertullian thus ſpeak- 
eth, WMꝛäe come by troops to the place of aſſembly, that 
being banded as it were together, we may be ſuppli- 
cants enough to beſiege God with our prayers. Theſe 
forces are unto him acceptable. The things which 
we aſk publicly are approved as good and need- 
ful in the judgment of all. Beſides, if fo be that 
our zeal and devotion to God-ward be flack, the 
alacrity and fervour of others ſerveth as a preſent 
ſpur. For even prayer itſelſ, faith St. Baſil, when it 
hath not the conſort of many voices to ſtrengthen it, is not 
itſelf. Finally, the con ſideration of that good which 
we do by public prayer, more than in private can 
be done, cauſed the prophet David to complain ſo 
much of his own uncomfortable exile, wherein, 
altho' he ſuſtained many moſt grievous indignities, 
and endured the want of ſundry both pleaſures and 
honours before enjoyed; yet, as if this one were 
his only grief, and the reſt not felt, his ſpeeches are 
all concerning the heavenly benefit of public aſſem- 
blies, and the happineſs of ſuch as had free acceſs 


thereunto. 


C H A F. XXV. 
Of the Form of Common Prayer. 


O the end that we may be more apt to per- 
form unto God fo heavenly a ſervice, with 


ſuch affe&ion of heart, and diſpoſition in the . 
8 
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of our ſouls, as is requiſite, all things hereunto ap- 
_ pertaining haye been ever thought convenient to he 
done with the moſt ſolemnity and majeſty that the 
wiſeſt could deviſe. In private prayer rather ſe- 
crecy is commanded than outward ſhow; whereas 
that which is the public act of a whole ſociety, re- 
quireth accordingly more care to be had of exter- 
nal appearance. What pre-eminence of dignity 
ſoever hath, either by the ordinance, or thro”. the 
ſpecial favour and providence of God, been annex- 
ed unto his ſanctuary, the principal cauſe whereof - 

muſt needs be in regard to common prayer. The 

gra veſt. of the ancient fathers ſeriouſſy were per- 

ſuaded, and do oftentimes plainly teach, that the 

houſe of prayer is a court, beautified with the pre- 

ſence of eeleſtial powers: They affirm, that while 

we pray and ſound forth hymns unto God, we have 

bis angels intermingled as our aſſociates; and that 
with reference hereunto, the Apoſtle doth require 
| ſo great care to be had of decency for the angels 
| ſake. How then can. we come 'to the houſe of 
prayer and not be moyed by the very glory. of the 


i# 


place itſelf, ſo to frame our affections praying, as 
> doth beſt beſeem them whoſe ſupplications the Al- 
| mighty doth there ſit to hear, and his angels attend 
; to further? When this was ingrafted in the minds 


of men, there needed no penal ſtatutes to draw 
them unto public prayer. The warning ſound was 
no ſooner heard, but the churches were preſently - 


filled, the pavements covered with bodies proſtrate, 
and waſhed with their tears of devout. joy. And 


4 as the place of public prayer is:eucumftance in 
h the outward form thereof, which hath moment to 
F help devotion ; ſo the perſon much more with whom 
) 


22 the 
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the people of God do join themſelves in this action, 
as with him that ſtandeth and ſpeaketh in the pre- 
ſence of God for them. The authority of his place 
and calling muſt needs exceedingly grace and ſet 
forward the ſervice he doth. Becauſe, if God have 
ſo far received him into favour, as to impoſe upon 
him by the hands of men, that office of bleſſing the 
people in his name, and making interceſſion to him 
in theirs; is not his very ordination a ſeal, as it were 
to us, that the ſelf- ſame divine love which hath 
choſen the inſtrument to work with, will by that 
inſtrument effect the thing whereto he ordained it, 
in bleſſing his people, and accepting the prayers 
which his ſervant offeretlf up unto God for them ? 
It was in this reſpect a comfortable title which the 
ancients uſed to give to- God's miniſters, terming 
them uſually, God's moſt beloved, which were or- 
dained to procure by their prayers his love and fa- 
vour towards all. But if there be not zealand fer- 
vency, if there be not piety and gravity in the hole 
behaviour of him who propoſeth for the reſt thoſe 
ſuits and ſupplications, which they by their joyful 
acclamations muſt ratify , if he pour not out his 
foul in prayer as Moſes, Daniel, and Ezra did for 
for their people; how ſhould there be but in them 
frozen coldneſs, when his affections ſeem benumbed, 
from whom theirs ſhould take fire? 

Virtue and godlineſs of life are required at the 
hands of the miniſter of God, not only in that he is 
to teach and inſtruct the people. who for the moft 
part are rather led away by an ill example, than 
directed aright by wholſome inſtruction; but alſo 
from a conſideration, that he is not a fit ſupplicant 


to ſeck God's mercy on the behalf of others, whoſe 
| own 
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own unrepented fins provoke his juſt indignation, 
But of all helps for due performance of this ſervice, 
the greateſt is that very ſet and ſtanding form itſelf, 
which with common advice hath been preſcribed. 
No doubt, from God it hath proceeded, and by us 
it muſt be acknowledged a work of ſingular care 
and providence, that the church hath evermore 
held a preſcript form of common prayer, although 
not in all things every where the ſame, yet for the 
moſt part retaining {till the ſame analogy. So that 
if the liturgies of all ancient churches throughout 
the world, be compared amongſt themſelves, it may 
be eaſily perceived they had all one original mould, 
and that the public prayer of the people of God, in 
churches thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be vo- 
luntary dictates, proceeding from any man's exter- 
nal wit. To him which eonſidereth the grievous 
and ſcandalous inconveniencies whereunto they 
make themſelves daily ſubject, with whom any 
blind and fecret corner is judged a fit houſe of com- 
mon prayer; and manifold confuſions which they 
fall into, where every man's private ſpirit and gift 
(as they term it) is the only biſhop that ordaineth 
him to this miniſtry, the irkſome deformities 
whereby, through endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of 
indigeſted prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace, in 
moſt inſufferable manner, the worthieſt part of 
chriſtian duty. towards God, who are herein ſubject 
to no certain order, but pray both what and how 
they liſt; to him, I fay, which weigheth duly all 
theſe things, the reaſons cannot be obſcure, why 
God doth in public prayer ſo much reſpect the ſo- 
lemnity of places where, the authority and calling 
of perſons by whom, and the preciſe appointment, 
| Q 3 even 
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even with what words or ſentences his name ſhould 
be called on amongſt his people. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


LE ibem which like not to have any ſet Fore of Com- 
mon Prayer. 


O man hath hitherto been ſo impious, as plain- 
ly and directly to condemn prayer. The beſt 
ſtratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth his king- 
dom to be no one more way ſhaken, than by the 


public devout prayers of God's church, is, by intro- 


ducing the form and manner of them, to bring them 
into contempt, and ſo to ſhake the force of all mens 
devotion towards them. From this and from no 
other force hath proceeded a ſtrange conceit; that 
to ſerve God with any ſet form of common prayer is 
ſuperſtitions. As though God himſelf did not 
frame to his prieſts the very ſpeech wherewnh they 
were charged to bleſs his people; or as if our Lord, 
even of very purpoſe to prevent this fancy of ex- 


temporal and voluntary prayers, had not left us of 


his own framing one, which might both remain as a 
part of the church liturgy, and ſerve as a pattern 
whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, 
yet without ſuperfluiry of words. The hymn of 
Moſes, made on occaſion of the admirable victory 
given againſt Pharaoh, grew afterwards to be a 


part of the ordinary Jewiſh liturgy z nor only that, 


but ſundry others fince invented. Their books of 
common prayer contained partly hymns taken out of 
the holy ſcripture, partly benedictions, thank ſgiv- 
ings, ſupplications, penned by ſuch as have been 


from time to time the governours of that ſynagogue. 
As 


43 
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As the Jews had their ſongs of Moſes, and David, 
and the reſt; ſo the church of Chriſt from the very 
beginning hath both uſed the ſame, and beſide them 
others of like nature; ſuch hymns and pſalms as are 
not wont to be conceived upon a ſudden, but are 
framed by meditation before-hand, or elſe by pro- 
phetical illumination were inſpired, when God by 
extraordinary gifts of the ſpirit, enabled men to all 
parts of ſervice neceſſary for the Ws of his 


church, 


CHAP, XXVII. Zh 


Of then who allowing a ſet Form of nee yet allo 
not ours. 


7 HOSOEVER doth ok by number thoſe 
. exceptions which have been taken againſt 
our preſcript form of common prayer, muſt needs 
be greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo 
many faults; whoſoever by weight, cannot chuſe 
but Sexy very. highly of that, wherein the wit of 
ſo ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſerved 
any defect, which themſelves can ſerigully think to 
be of moment. Groſs errors and manifeſt impiety they 
grant we have taken away. Vet many things in ijt 
they ſay are amiſs; many inſtances they give of 
things in our common prayer, not agreeable, as they 
pretend, with the word of God. A great favourer 
of their part, but yet (his error that way excepted) 
a learned, a painful, a right virtuous, and a good 
man, did not fear ſome time to undertake againſt 


P 22 detractors, the general maintenanee and de- 


fence of our whole church ſervice, as having in it 
nothing repugnatit to the word of God. Who 
Q 4 would 
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would not then judge us to be diſcharged of all 
blame, which are confeſt to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyesno fault of ours hath ever hitherto been accuſ- 
tomed to ſeem ſmall ? 


CHRA;,. XXVII. 


07 charging our Liturgy with being too near the Papiſts, 
too far diſtant from other reformed Churches. 


OUCHING our conformity with the 
church of Rome, as alſo of the difference 
between ſome reformed churches and ours, that 
which generally hath been already anſwered, may 
ſerve for anſwer to that exception,, which 1n theſe 
two reſpects they take particularly againſt the form 


of our common prayer. To ſay that in nothing 


they may be followed, which are of the church of 


Rome, were violent and extreme. Some things 


they do in that they are men, in that they are wiſe 
men and chriſtian men ſome things, ſome things in 
that they are men miſled and blinded with error. 
As far as they follow reaſon and truth, we fear not 
to tread the ſelf-· ſame ſteps wherein they have gone, 
and to be their followers. Where Rome keepeth 
that which is ancienter and better; and where 
thers, whom we much more affect, Soba it for new- 
er and change it for worſe; we had rather follow 
the perfections of them whomve like not, than in 
defects reſemble them whom we love. We there- 
fore hold it much better with the church of Rome, 


toappoint a preſcript form, which every man ſhall 


be bound to obſerve, than with them to ſet down a 
_ Kind 
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kind of direction, a form for men to uſe if they bp, 
or otherwiſe to charge as pleaſeth themſebves. 

As hath the church of Rome, ſo likewiſe have 
we a public form how to ſerve God both morning 
and evening, whether ſermons may be had or no. 
On the contrary ſide, their form of reformed prayer 
ſheweth only what ſhould be done upon the days ap- 
pointed for the preaching of the word; with what 
words the miniſter ſhall begin, when the hour ap- 
pointed for ſermon ſball come; what ſhall be ſaid or 
ſung before ſermon, and what after. So that ac- 
cording to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand for a 
rule, no ſermon, no ſervice. Which overſight oc- 
caſioned the French ſpitefully to term religion in 
that ſort e a mere Preach. © 


CHA P. XXIX. 
Of the Attire belonging to the Service of God. 


HE attire which the miniſtby of God is, by 
order, to uſe at time of divine ſervice, being 

but a-matter of mere formality, yet ſuch as for 
comelineſs ſake hath hitherto been judged by the 
wiſer ſort of men, not unneceſſary to concur with 
other ſenſible notes, betokening the different kind 
or quality of perſons and actions whereto it is tyed; 
as we think not ourſelves the holier becauſe we uſe 
it, ſo neither ſhould they with whom no ſuch thing 
is in uſe, think us therefore unholy, becauſe we 
ſubmit ourſelves unto that, which, in a matter ſo 
indifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law hath 
thought comely. To ſolemn actions of royalty and 
| Juſtice, their ſuitable ornaments are a beauty. Are 
they only in religion a ſtain? Divine religion, ſaith 
St. Jerom, 
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St. Jerom, ſpeaking of the prieſtly attire of the 
law, hath one kind of habit, wherein to miniſier before 
the Lord, another for ordinary uſes belonging unto com- 
mon life. Pelagius, through the ſourneſs of his diſ- 
poſition, having affirmed, hat the glory of chaths and 
ornaments was a thing contrary 10 God and godlineſs. St. 

Jerom, whoſe cuſtom is not to pardon over. eaſily 
his adverſaries, if any where they chance to trip, 
preſſeth him, as thereby making all forts of men in 
the world God's enemies, I it enmity with God, 
faith he, FI wear my coat ſomewhat handſome ? If a 
biſkop, a prieſt, a deacon, and the reſt of the eccle- 


ſiaſtical order come ta adminiſter the uſual ſacrifice in a 


white garment, are they hereby God's adverſaries ? 
By which words of Jerom, we may take it at the 
leaſt for a probable collection, that his meaning was 
to draw Pelagius into hatred, as condemning by fo 
general a ſpecch, even the neatneſs of that very gar- 
ment itſelf, wherein the clergy did then uſe to ad- 
miniſter publicly the holy ſacrament of Chriſt's 
moſt bleſſed body and blood: for that they did 
then uſe ſome ſuch ornament, the words of Chryſoſ- 
tom give plain teſtimony, who ſpeaking to the 
clergy of Antioch, telleth them, that if they did ſuffer 
notorious malefactors to come to the table of our 
Lord and not put them by, it would be as heavily 
revenged upon them, as if they themſelves had ſhed 
his blood; that for this purpoſe, God had called 
them to the ſtations which they held in the church 
of Chriſt; that this they ſhould reckon was their 
dignity, this their ſafety, this their <whole crown and 
glory; and therefore this they ſhould carefully watch 
over, and not when the ſacrament is adminiſtered, 
imagine themſelves called only 20 walt up and down 


in 
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min a white au ſhining garment. Which ſpeeches, 
both of Jerom and Chryſoſtom, do ſeem plainly to 
allude unto. fuch miniſterial garments as were then 
in uſe. Beſides the honeſty; dignity, and eſtimati- 
on of white apparel in the eaſtern part of ihe world, 
is a token of its great fitneſs for this uſe, wherein it 
were not convenient that any thing baſely thought 
of ſhould be ſuffered. . The wiſe ſon of Sirach, 
which feared God from his heart, and honoured 
the ſervice that was done unto him, could not men- 
tion ſo much as Aaron's garment of holineſs, but 
with effectual ſignification of moſt ſingular rever= 
tnce and love. Were it not better that the love 
which men bear to God, ſhould make the leaft 
things which are employed in his fervice amiable, 
than that their over-ſcrupulous diſlike of fo mean a 
thing as a veſtment, ſhould from the very ſervice 
of God withdraw their hearts and. affections? 1 
term it rather a mean thing, a thing not much ta 
be reſpetted, becauſe even they fo account now. of 
it, whole firſt diſputations againſt it were ſuch as 
if religion had fearcely any thing of greater weight. 
Let them therefore ingenuouſly confeſs, that their 
invectives were too bitter, their arguments too 
weak, and the matter not ſo dangerous as they 
imagine. Our eccleſiaſtical laws have appointed 
that church attire, which with us for the moſt part 
is uſual in public prayer, as well becauſe it hath 
been of reaſonable continuance, as a matter which 
choice and diſeretion uſed to the purpoſe of come- 
liveſs in the church of Chriſt ; as alſo for that it 
ſuiteth ſo fitly with that lightſome affection of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe hic, 
and ſo lively reſembleth the glory of the ſaints in 
heaven, 
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heaven, together with the beauty wherein angels 


have appeared unto men, that they which are to 


appear for men in the preſence of God, as angels, 


if they were left to their own choice, and would 
chuſe any, could not eaſily deviſe a Fo of 
more re decency for ſuch a ſervice, 


CHAP: XXX. 


Of gelure in Praying, and of different Places . 
for that Purpoſe. 


TAVING thus diſputed whether the furplice 
be a garment fit to be uſed in the fervice of 

God, the next queſtion whereunto we are drawn 
is, whether it be a thing allowable or no, that the 
miniſter ſhould ſay ſervice in the chancel, or turn 
his face at any time from the people, or before 
ſervice ended remove from the place where it was 
begun? By them which trouble us with theſe 
doubts, we would more willingly be reſolved of a 
greater doubt; whether it be not a kind of taking 
God's name in vain, to debaſe religion with ſuch 
frivolous diſputes, a ſin to beſtow time and labour 
about them? They muſt be either very fimple or 
very froward, who need to be taught by diſputation 
what is meet. When we make profeſſion of our 
faith we ſtand ; when we acknowlege our fins, or 
ſeek unto God for favour, we fall down; becauſe 
the geſture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in the 
one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Some 
parts of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that 
the people may thereby learn what their duties are 


towards him ; ſome conſiſt in words of praiſe and 
thank\- 
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thankſgiving, whereby we acknowlege unto God 


what his bleſſings are towards us; ſome are ſuch _ 


as though they ſerve to ſingular good purpoſe, even 
when there is no communion adminiſtered, never- 
theleſs, being deviſed at the firſt for that purpoſe, _ 
are at the table of the Lord for that cauſe common- 
ly read; ſome are uttered as from the people, ſome 
as with them unto God, ſome as from God unto 
them, all as before his ſight whom we fear, and 
whoſe preſence to offend with any the leaſt unſeem- 
lineſs, we would be ſurely as loath as they, who 7 
moſt reprehend or deride that which we do. 
Now, becauſe the goſpels which are weekly 

read, do all hiſtorically declare ſomething which 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift either ſpake, did, or ſuffered 
in his own perſon, it hath been the cuſtom of chriſ- 
tian men then, eſpecially in token of the greater 
reverence, to ſtand, to utter certain words of 'ac- 
clamation, and at the name of Jeſus to bow. Which 
| harmleſs ceremonies as there is no man conſtrained 
to uſe; ſo we know no reaſon wherefore any man 
ſhould yet imagine it an unſufferable evil. It 
ſheweth a reverend regard to the ſon of God above 
other meſſengers, although they ſpeak as from God 
alſo. And © againſt Infidels, Jews, Arians, who 
derogate from the honour of Jeſus Chriſt, ſuch ce- 
remonies are moſt profitable. As for any erroneous 
eſtimation, advancing the Son above the Father and 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſeeing that the truth of his equality __ 
with them is a myſtery ſo hard for the wits of mor- 
tal men to riſe unto, of all hereſies, that Which 


may give him i CR above them, is laſt to be 
feared, 


cms 
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, SAAD eee 
Of their Objection voy our Forin of Prayer, for 
being eaſy. 


THEN they object that our book K 
nothing to be done, which a child may not 
ay as lawfully and as well as that man wherewith the 
book contenteth ite; is it their meaning, that the 
ſervice of God ought to be a matter of great diffi- 
culty ; a labour which requireth great learning and 
deep ſkill ? It gannot be, that they who ſpeak thus, 
ſhould thus judge; at the board and in private it 


very well becometh childrens innocency to pray, 


and their elders to ſay, Amen. Which heing a 
part of their virtuous education, ſerveth greatly 
both to nouriſh in them the fear of God, and to 
put us in continual remembrance of that powerful 
grace, which openeth the mouths of infants to 


ſound his praiſe. But public prayer, the ſervice of 


God in the ſolemn aſſembly of the faints, is a work 
though eaſy, yet withal ſo weighty and of ſuch 
reſpect, that the great facility thereof is but a 
lender argument to prove, it may be as well and 
as lawfully committed to children as to men of 
years. And ſurely they ſeem to be very far carri- 
ed beſide themſelves, to whom the dignity of pub- 
lic prayer doth. not diſcover ſomewhat more fitneſs 
in men of gravity and ripe diſcretion, than in chil- 
dren of ten years of age, for the decent diſcharge 
and performance of that office. Their exception 
therefore againſt eaſineſs, as if that did nouriſh 
ignorance, proceedeth altogether out of a needleſs 


jealouſy. If all the clergy were as learned as them- 
ſelves 
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. ſelves are that moſt complain of ignorance in 
others, yet our book of prayer might remain the 
ſame ; and remaining the ſame it is, I fee not how 
it can be an hindrance, unto oy man's ſkill in 
POE © 
| 0 H A P. XXXII. 
0 the Length 4 our Service. 
WO faults there are; which: our Land Wh 
Saviour himſelf eſpecially reproved in prayer; 
the one, when-oftentation did cauſe ut to be open; 
the other, when ſuperſtition made it Jong. As 
therefore prayers the one way are faulty, not when- 
ſoever they be openly made, but when hypocriſy 
is the cauſe, of open praying; ſo the length of 
prayer is likewiſe a fault, howbeit not ſimply, but 
where error and ſuperſtition cauſeth more than con- 
venient repetition or continuation of ſpeech :to- be 
_ uſed, I. i not as ſome do imagine (faith St. Auguſ- 
tine) that lang praying is that. fault of much . ſpeaking 
in prayer which our Saviour did reprove ; for then 
would not he bimfelf in prayer have \ continued whole 
nights. Uſe in prayer no vain ſuperfluity of words, 
as the heathens do, for they imagine that their 
much ſpeaking will cauſe them to be heard; where- 
as in truth the thing which God doth regard is, 
how virtuous their minds are, and not how copious 
their tongues in prayer; how well they think, and 
not how long they talk, who come to preſent their 
ſupplications before. him, Notwithſtanding, foraſ- 
much as in; public. prayer we are not only to con- 
ſider what is needful in reſpect of God, but there is 
alſo in men that which we mult regard; we ſame * 
what 


w 4 ö 1 
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hat the rather incline to length, left over. quick 
diſpatch of a duty ſo important ſhould give the 
world occaſion to deem, that the thing itſelf is but 
"little accounted of, wherein but little time is be- 
ſtowed. Length therefore is a thing which the 
gravity and weight of ſuch actions doth require. 
This benefit alſo it hath, that they whom earneſt 
impediments do often hinder from being partakers 
of the whole, have yet through the length of divine 
ſervice, opportunity left them at the leaſt, for ac- 
cCeſs unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. Beſides, 
ji that very ſervice of God in the Jewiſh e 
Which our Lond did approve and ſanctify with the 
preſence of his own perſon, - had ſo large portions 
of the law and the prophets, together with fo many 
pfalms and prayers read day by day, as do equal 
in a manner the length of ours, and yet in that 
reſpect was never thought to deſerve blame; is it 
now an offence, that the like meaſure of time is 
beſtowed in the like manner? If the reading of the 
law, the prophets, and the pſalms, be a part of the 
"ſervice of God as needful under Chriſt as before, 
and the adding of the new Teſtament be as profit- 
able, as the ordaining of the old to be read; if 
therewith, inſtead of Jewiſh prayers, it be alſo for 
the good of the church, to annex that variety which 
the apoſtle doth commend ; ſeeing that the time 
which we ſpend is no more than the orderly perfor- 
mance of theſe things neceſſarily requireth, why 
are we thought to exceed in length ? Words, be 
they never ſo few, are too many when they benefit 
not the hearer. But he which ſpeaketh no more 
chan edifieth, is undeſervedly reprehended for 


Wen ſpeaking. In caſe our prayers, 2 made 
at 


* 
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at their full length, did neceſſarily enforce ſermons 


to be the ſhorter; yet that neceſſity of ſhortneſs - 
would only cauſe men to cut off impertinent aiG - 


dau OT: to ei iſe. much matter in * 
W 5 J 


WL | Oy CHAP. W 4 
of that 2 in our Prayers which 5h aue, 
; _ tall, bort Guts, or Spredatngs. | 


AH: 5 brethren in Egypt (ſaith St. Aug A 


Epiſtle 121) are reported tg have many 
prayers, but every of them very ſhort,”as if they 
were darts thrown out with a kind of ſudden quick= 
neſs, leſt that vigilant and ered attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neceſſary, ſhould be waſted 
or dulled through continuance, if their prayers 
were few-and long. But that which St. Auguſtine 
doth allow, they condernn. Thoſe Prayers where 


unto devout minds have added a piercing kind of 
brevity, both for the reaſon already mentioned, and 
alſo the better to expreſs that quick and ſpeedy - 


expedition wherewith ardent affections, the very 
wings of prayer, ate delighted to preſent our ſuits 
in heaven, even ſooner than our tongues can deviſe 


to utter them; they in their mood of contradiction 


ſpare not openly to deride, and that with ſo baſe 
terms as do very ill beſeem men of their gravity: 


Such ſpeeches are ſcandalous, they ſavour not of 
God in him that uſeth thern, and unto virtuouſly - 


diſpoſed minds, they are grievous, corroſive, Our 


caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we moſt. 
endeavour to pleaſe God, were in his fight fo vile 
| R and 


Me | 


make it. 
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and deſpicable, as mens ict . would 


3 . 
we the Intermingling of Leſſons with our Pr 


GAIN, foraſmuch as effectual prayer is 
joined with a vehement exertion of the in- 
terior powers of the ſoul, which cannot therein 
long continue without pain, it hath been therefore 


thought | good: ſo by turns to interpoſe ſtill ſome- 


thing for the higher part of the mind, the under- 
ſtanding to work upon, that both being kept i in 
continual exerciſe with variety, neither might feel 
any great wearineſs, and yet each be a ſpur to 
other. For prayer kindleth our deſire to behold 
God by ſpeculation ; and the mind contented with | 
that | contemplative ſight of God, taketh every 


where new inflammations to pray; the riches of 


the myſteries of heavenly wiſdom continually ſtir- 
ring up in us correſpondent deſires towards them. 


So that he which prayeth in due fort is thereby 


made the more attentive to hear, and he which 


heareth the more earneſt to pray, for the time 
which we beſtow as well in the one as the other, 


But for what cauſe ſoever we do it, this interming- 

ling of leſſons with prayers is in their taſte a thing 
as unſavoury, and as unſeemly in their fight, as if 
the like ſhould be done in ſuits and ſupplications 


before ſome mighty prince of the world. Our 


ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors we frame indeed in ſuch 
fort as ſerveth beſt to inform and perſuade the 
minds of them, who otherwiſe neither could nor 
would regard our neceſſities: whereas, becauſe we 

know 


8 x 
. \ 
FC . 


r&uelts; therefore in prayer we do not ſo much 


reſpect what precepts art delivereth, touching tde 


method of perſuaſive utterance in the preſence of 
great men, as what doth moſt avail to our own 
edification in piety and godly zeal. 3x 
HAF. XXXV. 


Concerning the Number of our Prayers for earthly 
Things, and our oft rehearſing of the Lord's 
.. Prayer, „ 1 


JU « in, vain we labour to perſuade them that 
any thing can take away the tediouſneſs of 
prayer: For whatſoever our liturgy hath more 
than theirs, under one deviſed pretence or other 
they cut it off, We have of prayers for earthly 
things in their opinion too great a number; and fo 
oft to rehearſe the Lord's prayet in ſo ſmall a time, 
is, as they think, a lols of time, Touching prayers 
for things earthly, we ought not to think that the 


church hath ſet down ſo many of them without Hr 
cauſe. They peradventure, which find this fault 


would only deſire of God an underſtanding heart, 
and therefore. having eagles wings themſelves, they 
are offended to ſee others fly ſo near the ground, 
But the tender Kindneſs of the church it well be- 
ſeemeth, to help the weaker fort, which are by ſo 
great odds more in number. Such being better 
able by ſenſe to diſcern the wants of this preſent 
life, than by ſpiritual capacity to apprehend things 
above ſenſe, which tend to their happineſs in the 
world to come, are in that reſpect the more apt to 


Ra + apply 


ders TAI Torr. 443 


Luo et Gal underkkenddetk alt things bebte 
händ, and is readier to grant than we to make our 


* 
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apply their minds even with hearty affection and 


zeal at the leaſt unto thoſe branches of public 


prayer, wherein their own particular is moved. 
Of ſuch as reſorted unto our Saviour Chriſt being 
preſent on earth, there came not any unto him with 


better ſucceſs of their ſoul's everlaſting happineſs, 


than they whoſe bodily neceſſities gave them the 
firſt occaſion to ſeek relief, where they ſaw willing- 
neſs and ability of doing every way good unto all. 
Theſe multiplied petitions of worldly things in 
prayer have therefore, beſides their direct uſe, a 
ſervice, whereby the church under- hand, through 
a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the 
ſouls of men as with certain baits: There ſtealeth 
upon them a double benefit; firſt, becauſe that 
good affection, which things of ſmaller account 
have once ſet on work, is by ſo much the more 
eaſily raiſed higher; and ſecondly, in that very 
cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular aid and relief at 
the hands of God, doth by a ſecret contradiction 
withdraw them from endeavouring to help them- 
ſelves by thoſe wicked ſhifts, which they know can 
never have his allowance, whoſe aſſiſtance their 
prayer ſeeketh. 

If then their calculation 18 true (for ſo they - 
reckon) that a full third of our prayers be allotted 
unto earthly benefits, for which our Saviour in his 
platform hath appointed but one petition amongſt 


ſeven, the difference is without any great diſagree- 
ment; we reſpecting what men are, and doing that 


which is meet in regard of the common imperfec- 
tion; our Lord contrariwiſe propoſing the moſt ab- 
ſolute proportion that can be in mens deſires, the 
very higheſt mark whereat we are-able to aim. 

=o 
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For which cauſe alſo our cuſtom is both to place 
it in the front of our prayers, as a guide, and to 
add it in the end of ſome prineipal limbs or parts 
as a complement which fully perfecteth whatſoever 
may be defective in the reſt; not miſtruſting, till 
theſe new curioſities ſprang up, that ever any man 
would think our labour herein m#-/pent, the time 
waſtefully conſumed, and the office itſelf made worſe, 
by ſo repeating that which otherwiſe would more 
hardly be made familiar to the ſimpler ſort; for 
the good of whoſe fouls there is not in chriſtian 
religion any thing of like continual. uſe and force 
throughout every hour and moment of their whole 
lives. Tertullian and St. Auguſtive term it, ora- 
rationem legitimam, the prayer which Chriſt's own 
law hath tied his church to uſe in the ſame preſcript 
form of words wherewith he himſelf did deliver it: 
and therefore what part of the world ſoever we 
fall into, if chriſtian religion have been there re- 
ceived, the ordinary uſe of this very prayer hath 
with equal continuance accompanied the ſame, as 
one of the principal 'and moſt material duries of 
honour done to Jeſus Chriſt. Seeing that we have 
(faith St. Cyprian) an advocate with the Father for - 
our fins, when we that have ſinned come to ſeek for 
pardon, let us allege unto God the words which our 
advocate hath taught. For fince his promiſe is our plain 
warrant, that in his name what we aſk we ſhall re. 
cerve, muſt we not needs much the rather obtain that 
for which we ſue, if not only bis name do countenance, 
but alſo his ſpeech preſent our requeſts ? Though men 
| ſhould ſpeak with the tongues of angels, yet words 
ſo pleaſing to the ears of God, as thoſe which the 
don of God himſelf hath compoſed, were not poſſible 
| Kg for 
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for men to frame. He therefore which WP us tg 
live, hath alſo taught us to pray in a preſoript form 
which God will neither diſallow nor deny. Being. 


-uttered with true devotion and zeal of heart, it 


affordeth to God himſelf that glory, that aid to the 
weakeſt ſort of men, to the moſt perkect that og 
comfort which 1 is unſpeakable. 


CH AP. XXXVI. 
The Paal aying after the N iniſler. 


W ICE we appoint, that the words which the 

- miniſter firſt pronounceth, the whole congre- 
gation ſhall repeat after him. As firſt in the public 
confeſſion of ſins, and again in rebearſal of our 
Lord's prayer, preſently after the bleſſed ſacrament 


of his body and blood received: which they utterly 


miſlike—but could there be yt thing deviſed bet- 
ter, than that we all at our firftacceſs unto God by 
prayer, ſhould acknowlege meekly our fins, and 


that not only in heart, but with tongue; all preſent 


being made ear-witneſſes, even of every man's 
diſtin& and deliberate aſſent unto each particular 


branch of a common indictment drawn againſt us 


all, none being allowed to diſſemble that wretched- 
nels, the penitent confeſſion whereof is ſo neceflary 
a preamble, eſpecially to common prayer? In like 
manner, if the church did ever deviſe. a thing fit 
and convenient, what more than this, that when 
together we have all received thoſe heavenly myſte- 
ries wherein Chriſt imparteth himſelf unto, us, and 
giveth viſible teſtification of our bleſſed commu- 
nion with him, we ſhould in hatred of all hereſies, 
factions, and ſchiſms, the paſtor as a leader, the 
: people, 
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people as willing followers of him ſtep by ſtep, de- 
clare openly ourſetvesunited-/as brethren in one, by 
offering up with all our hearts and tongues that moſt 
effectual ſupplication which hath every petition in 
ſuch ſort framed, as might moſt naturally ſerve for 
many, and doth, though not always require, yet 
always import a multitude of ſpeakers together. 
For which cauſe communicants have ever uſed it, 
and we at that time by the form of our very utter- 
ance do ſhew we uſe it, yea every word and fylla- 
ble of it, as communicants, The reaſons Which 
we have alleged induce us ſtill to think it @ good 
work, which they, in their penſive care foi _ * 
e of time account waſte, 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Our Manner of reading the Pſalms DOT gn the 
Fiel of the e | | 


HEY who favour not the plaineſt and moſt 
intelligible rehearſal of ſuch hymns and pſalms 
as are ſcripture, when it is done by interlocution, 
and with a mutual return of ſentences from fide to 
fide, are not ignorant what difference there is be- 
tween other parts of ſcripture and pſalms. The 
choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books the pſalms do both more briefly contain, and 
more movingly alſo expreſs, by reaſon of that poe- 
tical form wherewith they are written. They are 
of heavenly: things an univerſal declaration, Work- 
ing in them whoſe hearts God inſpireth with the 
due conſideration thereof, an habit or diſpoſition of 
mind whereby they are made fit veſſels both for 
receipt and delivery of every ſpiritual perfection. 
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What is there neceſſary for man to know, which 
the pſalms are not able to teach? Heroical mag- 
nanimity, exquiſite juſtice, grave moderation, ex- 


act wiſdom, repentance unfeigned, unwearied pa- 


tience, the myſteries of God, the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
the terrors of wrath, the comforts of grace, the 
works of providence over this world, and the pro- 
miſed joys of that world which is to come, all good 
neceſſary to be either known, or done, or had, this 
one Celeſtial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any 


grief or diſeaſe incident to the ſoul of man, any 


wound or ſickneis named, for which there is not in 
this treaſure-houſe a preſent comfortable remedy at 
all times ready to be found. Hereof it is that we 


covet to make the pſaltns eſpecially familiar unto 


all. This is the very cauſe why we iterate the 
pſalms oftener than any other part of ſcripture be- 
ſides, the cauſe wherefore we inure the people to- 
gether with their minifter, and not the miniſter 
alone to read them as ger: Paris of ſcripture A 
doth, 


HAP. XXXVIIL 
of Muſic with Pſalms. © 


OUCHING muſical harmony, photos by 
inſtrument or by voice, ſuch is the force there- 


of, and ſo pleaſing effects it hath in that very part 
of man which is moſt divine, that ſome have been 
thereby induced to think that the ſoul itſelf by na- 


ture is, or hath in it harmony. A thing which de- 
lighteth all ages and beſeemeth all ſtates; a thing 
as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy. The reaſon hereof 
is an admirable facility which muſic hath to expreſs 

aud 
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and repreſent to the mind, more inwardly than any 
other ſenſible mean, the very ſtanding, riſing, and 


falling, the very ſteps and inflections every way, 
the turns and varieties of all paſſions, whereunto 
the mind is ſubject: ſo that although we lay alto. 
gether aſide the conſideration of matter, the very 


harmony of ſounds being framed in due ſort, and 
carried from the ear to the ſpiritual faculties of our 
ſouls, is by a native puiſſance and efficacy greatly 
available to bring to a perfect temper whatſoever is 
there troubled, apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as 
to allay that which is too eager, ſovereign againſt 
melancholy and deſpair, forcible to draw forth tears 
of devotion, if the mind be ſuch as can yield them, 
able both to move and to moderate all affections. 
The prophet David having therefore ſingular know- 
lege, not in poetry alone but in muſic alſo, judged 
them both to be things moſt neceſſary for the houſe 
of God, left behind him to that purpoſe a number 
of divinely indited poems, and was further the 
author of adding unto poetry melody i in public 


prayer, melody both vocal and inſtrumental for 


the raiſing up of mens hearts, and the ſweetening 
of their affections towards God. In which conſi- 


derations, the church of Chriſt doth likewiſe at this 


preſent day retain it as an ornament to God's 
ſervice, and an help to our own devotion, When 
church muſic fitly ſuiteth with matter altogether 


founding to the praiſe of God, they muſt have hearts 


very dry and tough, from whom the melody there- 
of doth not ſometime draw that wherein a mind 
religiouſſy affected delighteth. Be it as Rabanus 
Maurus obſerveth, that the cuſtom which we now 


uſe, was not inſtituted ſo much for their cauſe 
which 
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which are ſpiritual, as to the end, that into groſſer 
and heavier minds, whom bare words do not eaſily 
move, the ſweetneſs of melody might make ſome 


.entrance for good things. St. Baſil himſelf acknow- 


leging as much, did not think that from ſuch in- 
ventions the leaſt jot of eſtimation and credit 
thereby ſhould be derogated. For (faith he) where. 


as the holy ſpirit ſaw that mankimd is unto virtue hardly 


drawn, and that righteouſneſs 1s the leſs accounted of, 
by reaſon of the proneneſs of our affettions-to that awhich 
delighteth , it pleaſed the wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit ta 
borrow from pleaſure, which mingled with heavenly 
myſteries cauſeth the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of that which 
touchelh the ear, to convey, as it were, by flealth the 
treaſure of good things into man's mind. To this pur- 
poſe were thoſe harmonious tunes of pſalms deviſed for 
us, that they which are either in years but young, or 
touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripeneſs, 
might when they think they fing, learn. O the wiſe 
thought of that beavenly teacher, which hath by bis ſkill 
found out a way, that doing thoſe things wherem awe 
delight, we may alſo learn that whereby we profit ! 


CHA P. XXXIX. 


Of finging or ſaying Pſalms, and other Parts of common 


Prayer, wherein the People and Miniſter anſwer one 
another by Courſe. 


ND if the prophet David did think that the 

very meeting of men together, and their ac- 
companying one another to the houſe of God, ſhould 
make the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity, Pf. liv. 14. how 
much more may we judge it reaſonable to — 
Lat 
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that the like effects may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paſtor, 
and in their paſtor towards every one of them; be- 
tween whom there daily and interchangeably paſs 
in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamatians, 


exultations, petitions, ſongs of comfort, pſalms of 


praiſe and thankſgiving? When the paſtor maketh 
their ſuits, and they with one voice teſtify a general 
aſſent thereunto; or when they with reciprocally 
each other's ghoſtly happineſs; ar when he by ex- 
hortation raiſeth ther up, and they by proteſtation 
of - their readineſs declare that he ſpeaketh not in 
yain to them: What elſe are. theſe interlacutory 
forms of ſpeech, but moſt effectual, partly teſtifi- 
Waren. and partly inflammations of all piety ? 
When and how this cuſtom of ſinging by courſe 
came up in the church, it is not certainly known, 
Socrates maketh Ignatius the biſhop-of Antioch in 
Syria the firſt beginner thereof, even under the 
apoſtles themſelves. St. Baſil having brought it 
into his church before they of Neocæſarea uſed it, 
Sabellius the heretic and Marcellus, took occaſion 
thereat to incenſe the churches againſt him, as being 


an author of new devices in the ſervice of God.” 


Whereupon to avoid the opinion of novelty and ſin- 
' gularity, he allegeth for that which himſelf did, 
the example of the chuxches of Egypt, Lybia, 
Thebes, Paleſtina, the Arabians, Phenicians, Sy- 
rians, Meſopotamians, and in a manner all that 
xeverenced the cuſtom of ſinging pſalms together. 


Of the churches in Pontus and Bythinia, to Trajan 


the emperor his own vicegerent there affirmeth, that 
the oaly crime by knew of them, was, that the) 
uſed 
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uſed to meet together at a certain day, and' to 
praiſe Chriſt with hymns as a God, ſecum invicem, 
one to another amongſt themſelves. Whether Ig- 
natius did at any time hear the angels praiſing God 
after that ſort or no, what matter is it? If Igna- 
tius did not, yet one which muſt be with us of 
greater authority did. 1 /aw the Lord (faith the 
prophet Iſaiah) on a high throne, the ſeraphims flood 
upon it, one cried to another, ſaying, holy, holy, 
holy Lord God of hoſts, the whole world is full of his 
glory. But whoſoever were the author, whatſoever 
the time, whenceſoever the example of beginning 
this cuſtom 1n the church of Chriſt; their counſel 
muſt needs ſeem very unſeaſonable, who adviſe 
men now to ſuſpect that wherewith the world 
hath had, by their own account, twelve hundred 
years acquaintance and upward, enough to take 
away ſuſpicion and jealouſy. Men know by this 
time, if ever they will know, whether it be good 
or evil which hath been ſo long retained. As for 
the Devil, [who it 1s alleged muſt have gone about 
to get it ſo great authority] which way it ſhould 
greatly benefit him to have this manner of ſinging 
pſalms accounted an invention of Ignatius, or an 
imitation of the angels in heaven, we do not well 
underſtand : but whereas they reſolve, that what 
beginning ſoever it had, there is no poſſibility it ſhould be 
good; ſhall this enforce us to baniſh a thing which 
the moſt approved councils and laws have ratified 
a thing which always heretofore the beſt men and 
wiſeſt governors of God's people, did think they 
could never commend enough; a thing whereunto 
God's people of old did refort with hope and thirſt, 
that thereby, eſpecially their ſouls, might be edified; 

a thing 
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a thing which filleth the mind with comfort and 


heavenly delight, ſtirreth up ardent deſires and 
affections correſpondent unto that which the words 
contain, maketh the virtuous in trouble, full of 
magnanimity and courage, ſerveth as a moſt ap- 
proved remedy againſt all doleful and heavy acci- 
dents which befal men in this preſent life; to con- 
clude, fo fitly accordeth with the apoſtle's own ex- 
hortation, peak to yourſelves in pſalms, bymns and 
ſpiritual ſongs, making melody and ſinging to the Lord 
in your hearts; that ſurely there is more cauſe to 
fear, leſt the want thereof be a maim, than the uſe 
a blemiſh to the ſervice of Oo. 


CHA P. XI. 


Concerning the Thankſgivings flyled, Magnificat Bow: 
| ditus, and Nunc dimittis. | 


F reading or ſinging Magnificat, Benedicus, 

and Nunc dimittis, the cauſes are no whit 
leſs reaſonable than we have already given for the 
great conveniency and uſe of reading the pſalms 
oftener than other ſcriptures. Theſe few evange- 
lical hymns are the firſt gratulations wherewith our 
Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at his en- 
trance into the world, by ſuch as in their hearts, 
arms, and very bowels embraced him; being pro- 
phetical diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe 
future coming the other pſalms did but fore-ſignify; 
they are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of the 
Jews, the moſt luculent teſtimonies that chriſtian 
religion hath ; yea the only ſacred hymns they are, 
that chriſtianity hath peculiar unto itſelf. And 
whereas they tell Us, theſe ſongs were fit for that 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, when Simeon, Zachary and the Bleſſed: 
Virgin uttered them, but catmot be ſo to us which 
have not received like benefit; ſhould they not re- 


member how expreſsly Hezekiah, amongſt many 


other good things, is commended for this alſo, that 
the praiſes of God were, through his appointment, 
daily ſet forth, by uſing in public divine fervice 
the ſongs of David and Aſaph unto that very end? 
Hezekiah was perſuaded as we are, that the praiſes 
of God in the mouths of his ſaints are not To re- 
ſtrained to their own particular, but that others 
may both conveniently and fruitfully uſe them; 
firſt, becauſe the myſtical communion of all faith- 
ful men is ſuch as maketh every one to be intereſted 
in thoſe precious bleſſings, which any one of them 
receiveth at God's hands; ſecondly, becauſe when 
any thing is ſpoken to extol the goodneſs of God, 
whoſe mercy endureth for ever, although the very 
particular occaſion whereupon it riſeth do cotne no 
more; yet the fountain continuing the ſame, and 
yielding other new effects which are but only in 
ſome ſort proportiohable, a ſmall reſemblance be- 
tween the benefits, which we and others have re- 
celved, may ſetve to make the ſame words of 
praiſe and thankſgiving fit, though not equally in 
all circumſtances fit for both; a clear demonſtra- 
tion whereof, we have in all the ancient fathers 
commentaries and meditations upon the pſalms. 
Laſt of all, becauſe when there is not even as much 
as the ſhew of any reſemblance, nevertheleſs by 
often uſing their words in ſuch manner, our minds 
are daily more and more inured with their affec- 
tions. - 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Litany. 


HE 3 eſtate of ihe chunk: of God 
amongſt the Jews had many rare and extra- 
ordinary o&currences, which alſo were occaſions of 
ſundry open ſolemnities and offices, whereby the 
people did with general conſent make ſhew of cor - 
reſpondent affection towards God. The like duties: 
appear | uſual in the ancient church of Chriſt, by 
that which Tertullian ſpeaketh of chriſtian- women 
themſelves matching with infidels. She cannot con- 
tont the Lord with performance of his diſcipline, that: 
hath at her fide a vaſſal, whom ſatan hath made bis 
vice- agent to croſs whatſoever the faithful ſhould do. 
F there be cauſe for the church to go forth in ſolemn 
proceſſion, . bis whole family have ſuch buſineſs come 
upon them, that no one can be ſpared. - Theſe proceſs 
ſions, as it ſeetneth, were firſt begun for the interring 
of holy martyrs and the viſiting thoſe places where 
they were intombed. Which thing that very drels. 
which ſuperſtition thereunto added, I mean the 
cuſtom of invocating ſaints in proceſſions, heretofore _ 
uſual, doth; Arg) inſinuate. And as things in- 
vented to one purpoſe are by uſe eaſily converted to 
more, it grew that ſupplications, with this ſolem- 
nity for the appeaſing of God's wrath and the avert- 
ing of public evils, were of the Greek church 
termed litanies, rogations of the Latin. 
Till the empty name of the empire came to be 
ſettled i in Charles the great, the fall of the Romans 
huge dominion concurring with other univerſal evils 


cauſed thoſe times to be days of much affliftion and 
trouble 


y . 
* * 
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trouble throughout the world. So that rogations or 
litanies were then the very ſtrength; ſtay, and com- 
fort of God's church. Gregory the firſt, and the 
beſt of that name, thought it convenient to draw 
the flower of all theſe litanies into one, But this 
iron began at length to gather ruſt. Through mens 
improbity and malice, ' that which was deviſed for 
the appeaſing of God's diſpleaſure, grew into ſo 
great abuſe as to give opportunity of committing 
things which juſtly kindled his wrath. For remedy 
whereof it was thought better, that theſe and all 
other ſupplications or proceſſions ſhould be no where 
uſed but only within the walls of the houſe of God, 
the place ſanctified to prayer. And by us not only 
ſuch inconveniencies being remedied, but alſo 
whatſoever was otherwiſe amiſs in form or matter, 
it now remaineth a work, the abſolute perfection 
whereof upbraideth with error or ſomewhat worſe, 
them whom in all parts it doth not ſatisfy. Litanies 
are of more permanent uſe, than that now the 
church ſhould think it needeth- them not. What 
dangers at any time are imminent, what evils hang 
over our heads, God doth know and not we. We 
find by daily experience that thoſe,calamities may 
be neareſt at hand, readieſt to break in. ſuddenly 
upon us, which we in regard of times or circum- 
ſtances may imagine to be fartheſt off. Or if they 
do not indeed approach, yet ſuch miſeries as, being 
preſent, all men are apt to bewail with tears, the 
wiſe by their prayers ſhould rather endeavour to 
avert. Finally, if we for ourſelves had a privilege 
of immunity, doth not true chriſtian charity require 
that whatſoever any part of the world, yea any one 
of all our brethren elſewhere, doth either ſuffer or 


fear, the ſame we account as our own burthen ? 
What 
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what one petition is n wks litany, 
whereof we ſhall ever be able at any time to ſay, 
that no man living needeth the grace or benefit 
therein craved at God's hands? I am not able to 
expreſs how much it doth grieve me, that things of 
principal excellency ſhould be thus bitten at, by 
men whom God hath endued with graces, both of 
wit and learning, for better purpoſes. 


CHAP. XML 
Of Athanatius's Creed and Gloria Patri. 


E have from. the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus 

Chriſt received that brief confeſſion of faith, 
which hath been always a badge of the church, a mark 
whereby to diſcern chriſtian men from infidels and 
jews. This. faith recrived from the apoſtles and their 
diſciples (faith © Irenæus) the church, tho diſperſed 
throughout the world, doth notwithflanding keep as ſafe, 
as if it dwelt within the walls of ſome oneÞouſe, and as 
uniformly hold, as if it had but one only beart and 
foul, this as conſonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and de- 
livereth, as if but one tongue did ſpeak for all. As one 
fun ſhineth to the whole world, ſo there is no faith but 
this one publiſhed, the brightneſs whereof muſt enlighten 
all that come to the. knowlege of the truth. This rule 
(faith Tertullian) Chrift did inſtitute, the ſtream and 
current of this rule, hath gone as far, it hath continued 
as long, as the very promulgation of the goſpel. 

Under . Conſtantine the Emperor, about three 
hundred years and upwards after Chriſt, Arius a 
prieſt in the church of Alexandria, -a ſubtile witted 
and a marvelous fair ſpoken man, but diſcontented 
that one ſhould be placed before him in honour, 

8 whoſe 
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whole ſuperior he thought himſelf in deſert, became 
thro' envy and ſtomach prone unto contradiction, 
and bold to broach at the length that hereſy, 
herein the deity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, con- 
tained but not opened in the former creed, the 
coequality and coeternity of the ſon with the 
father was denied. Being for this impiety deprived 
of his place by the biſhop of the ſame church, the 
puniſhment which ſhould have reformed him, did 
but increaſe his obſtinacy, and give him occaſion of 
labouring with greater earneſtneſs elſewhere, to in- 
tangle unwary minds with the ſnares of his damna- 
ble opinion. Arius in a ſhort time had won to 
himſelf a number both of followers and of defenders, 
whereupon much diſquietneſs on all fides enſued. 
The emperor, to reduce the church unto the unity 
of ſound belief, when other means, whereof trial 
was firſt made, took no effect, gathered that famous 
aſſembly of three hundred and eighteen biſhops in 
the council &f Nice, where beſides order taken for 
many things which ſeemed to need redreſs, there 
was with common conſent, for the ſettling of all 
mens minds, that other confeſſion of faith ſet down, 
which we call the Nicene creed, whereunto the 
Arians. themſelves which were preſent ſubſcribed 
alſo; not that they meant ſincerely and indeed to 
forſake their error, but only to eſcape deprivation 
and exile, which they faw they could not avoid, 
openly perſiſting in their former opinions, when the 
greater. part had concluded againſt them, and that 
with the emperor's royal aſſent. Reſerving therefore 
themſelves unto future opportunities, and knowing 
it would not avail them to ſtir again in a matter fo 
compoled, unleſs they ſhould draw-the-emperor 


lt, 
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firſt, and by his means the chiefeſt biſhops unto 
their part; till Conſtantine's death, and ſomewhat 
after, they always profeſſed love and zeal to the 
nicene faith, yet ceaſed not in the mean while to 
ſtrengthen that part which in heart they favoured, 
and to infeſt by all means, under colour of other 
quarrels, their greater adverſaries in this cauſe; 
Amongſt them Athanaſius eſpecially, whom by 
the ſpace of forty-ſix years, from the time of his 
conſecration to ſucceed Alexander archbiſhop 1n the 
church of Alexandria, till the laſt hour of his life 


in this world, they never ſuffered” to enjoy the 


comfort of a peaceable day. The heart of Conſtan- 
tine ſtolen from him. Conſtantius, Conftantine's 
ſucceſſor, his ſcourge and torment by all the ways 
that malice armed with ſovereign authority could 
deviſe and uſe, Under Julian no reſt given him; 
and in the days of Valentinian as little. Crimes 
there were laid to his charge many, the leaſt 
whereof, being juſt, had bereaved him of eſtimation 
and credit with man, while the world ſtandeth. 
His Judges evermore the ſelf-ſame men by whom 
his accuſers were ſuborned ; yet the iſſue always on 
their part ſhame ; on his triumph. Thoſe biſhops * 
and prelates, who ſhould have accounted: his cauſe 
theirs, and could not, many of them, but with 
bleeding hearts and with watred cheeks, behold a 
perſon of ſo great place and worth conſtrained to 
endure fo foul indignities, were ſure, by diſcovering 
their affection towards him, to bring upon themſelves 
thoſe moleſtations, whereby if they would not be 
drawn to ſeem his adverſaries, yet others ſhould be 
taught how unſafe it was to continue his friends. 
Whereupon it came to paſs in the end that, (very 
| S 2 few 
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few excepted) all became ſubject to the ſway of 
time; other odds there was none amongſt them, 
ſaving only that ſome fell ſooner away, ſome later 
from the ſoundneſs of belief; ſome were leaders in 
the hoſt of impiety, and the reſt as common ſol- 
diers, either yieiding through fear, or brought un- 
der through penury, or by flattery enſnared, or elſe 
beguiled through ſimplicity, which is the faireſt 
excuſe that well may be made for them, Yea, 
Oſius, the ancient biſhop that Chriſtendom then 
had, » ith whoſe hands the nicene creed itſelf was 
| framed for the whole world to ſubſcribe unto, fo 
far yielded in the end, as even with the fame hand 
to ratify the Arian's confeſſion, a thing which they 
neither hoped to ſee, nor the other part ever feared, 
till with amazement they ſaw it done. Both were 
perſuaded, that although there had been for Oſius 
no way but either preſently ſubſcribe or die, his 
anſwer and choice would have been the ſame that 
Eleazar's was, Though I were now delivered from the 
torments of men, yet could 1 not eſcape the band of the 
Almighty, neither alive nor dead. But ſuch was the 
ſtream of thoſe times, that all men gave place unto 
it, which we cannot but impute partly to their own 
overſight. For at the firſt the emperor was theirs, 
the determination of the council of Nice was for 
them, they had the Arian's hand to that council: 
So great advantages are never changed ſo far to 
the contrary, but by great error. It plainly ap- 
peareth that the firſt thing which weakened them 
was their ſecurity, Such as they knew were in 
heart ſtill affected towards Arianiſm, they ſuffered 
by continual nearneſs to poſſeſs the minds of the 
greatcht about the emperor, which "themſelves 
might 
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might have done with very good acceptation, and 
neglected it. In Conſtantine's life time to have 
ſettled Conſtantius the ſame way, had been a duty 
of good ſervice towards God, a mean of peace and 
quietneſs to the church of Chriſt, a labour eaſy, and 
how likely we may conjecture, when after ſo much 
pains was taken to inſtruct and ſtrengthen him in 
the contrary courſe, after that ſo much was done 
by himſelf to the furtherance of hereſy, yet being. 
touched in the end voluntarily with remorſe, no- 
thing more grieved him than the memory of former 
proceedings in the cauſe of religion, and that which 
he now foreſaw in Julian, the next phyſician into 
whoſe hands the body that was thus diſtempered 
muſt fall, Howbeit this we may ſomewhat ex, 
cuſe, inaſmuch as every man's particular care to 
his own charge was ſuch, as gave them no leiſure to 
heed what others practiced i in princes courts, | 

But of the two ſynods of Arimine and Seleucia, 
what ſhould we think? Conſtantius, by. the Arian's 
ſuggeſtion had deviſed to aflemble all the biſhops 
of the whole world about this controverly ; but in 
two ſeveral places, the biſhops of the weſt at Ari- 
mine in Italy, the eaſtern at Seleucia the ſame time. 
Amongſt them of the eaft there was no ſtop, they 
agreed without any great ado, gave their ſentence 
againſt Hereſy, excommunicated ſome chief main- 
tainers thereof, and ſent the emperor word what 
what was done, They had at Arimine, about four 
hundred that held the truth, ſcarce of the adverſe 
part fourſcore; but theſe obſtinate, and the other 
weary of contending with them: Whereupon by 
both it was reſolved to ſend to the emperor ſuch 
as might inform him of the cauſe, and declare what 

S 3 hindered 
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hindered their peaceable agreement. There are 
choſen for the catholic fide, ſuch men as had in them 
nothing to be noted but boldneſs, neither gravity, 
learning, nor wiſdom. The Arians for the credit 
of their faction take the eldeſt, the beſt experienc- 
ed, the moſt weary, and the longeſt practiſed vete- 
rans they had amongſt them. The emperor con- 
jecturing of the reſt on either part, by the quality 
of them whom he ſaw, ſent them ſpeedily away, 
and with them a certain confeſſion of the faith, am- 
biguouſly and ſubtilely drawn by Arians, whereunto, 
unleſs they all ſubſcribed, they ſhould in no caſe 
be ſuffered to depart from the place where they 
were, At length it was perceived, that there had 
not been in the catholics, either at Armine, or at 
Seleucia, ſo much foreſight as to provide that true 
intelligence might paſs between them what was 
done. Upon the advantage of which error, their 
adverſaries abuſing each with perſuaſion that other 
bad yielded, fapriſed both. The emperor the 
more deſirous and glad of ſuch events, for that, be- 
ſides all other things wherein they hindered them- 
ſelves, the gall and bitterneſs of certain mens writ- 
ings, who ſpared him little for honour's ſake, made 
him for their ſakes the leſs inclinable to that truth 

which he himſelf ſhould have honoured and loved. 
Only in Athanaſius, there was obſerved nothing 
throughout the courſe of that long tragedy, 
bother than ſuch as well became a wiſe man to do, 
and a righteous to ſuffer. So that this was the 
plain condition of thoſe times, the whole world 
againſt Athanaſius, and Athanaſius againft it ; half 
an hundred years ſpent in doubtful trial, which of 
the two in the end would prevail, the ſide which 
had 
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had all, or elfe the part which had 0 friend, but 
God and death; the one a defender of his inno- 
cency, the other a finiſher of all his troubles, 

Now although- theſe contentions were cauſe of 
much evil, yet ſome good the church hath reaped 
by them, in that they occaſioned the learned and 
ſound in faith, to explain ſuch things as hereſy went 
about to deprave. And in this reſpect, the creed 
of Athanaſius, firſt exhibited unto Julius, biſnop 
of Rome, and afterwards (as we may probably ga- 
ther) ſent to the emperor Jovinian, for his more full 
information concerning that truth which Arianiſm 
ſo mightily did impugn, was both in the eaſt and 
weſt churches accepted as a treaſure: of ineſti- 
mable price, by as many as had not given up even 
the very ghoſt or ſhadow of belief. Then was 
the creed of Athanaſius written, howbeit not then 
ſo expedient to be publicly uſed as now in the 
church of God; becauſe, while the heat of diviſion 
laſteth, truth enduring oppoſition, doth not ſo quiet- 
ly and currently paſs throughout all mens hands, 
neither can be of that account which afterwards” it 
hath, when the world once perceiveth the virtue 
thereof, not only in itſelf, but alſo by the conqueſt 
which God hath given it over hereſy, That which 
hereſy did by ſiſter interpretations go about to 
prevent in the firſt and moſt ancient Apoſtolical 
creed, the ſame being by ſingular dexterity and 
plainneſs, cleazed from thoſe heretical corruptions, 
partly by this creed of Athanaſius, written about 
the year three hundred and forty, and partly by 
that other ſet down in the ſynod of Conſtantinople 
forty years after, comprehending, together with 
the nicene creed, an addition of- other articles 
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which the nicene creed omitted, becauſe the contro. 
verſy then in hand, needed no mention to be made 
of them. Theſe catholic declarations of our be- 
lief delivered by them, which were ſo much nearer 
than we are unto the firſt publication thereof, and 
continuing needful for all men at all times to 
know, theſe confeſſions as teſtimonies of our con- 
tinuing in the ſame faith for this preſent day, we 
rather uſe than any other gloſs or paraphraſe deviſ- 
ed by ourſelves, which though it were to the- ſame 
effect, notwithſtanding could not dia of the Ike 
authority and credit. 
| Touching the hymn of glory, our "IO . 
on to pſalms; the glory of all things is that where- 
in their higheſt perfection doth | conſiſt, and the 
glory of God. is that divine excellency, whereby he 
is above all things. And he is glorified, when ſuch 
his excellency above all things is with due admi- 
ration acknowleged, Which dutiful acknowlege- 
ment of God's excellency by occaſion of ſpecial ef. 
fects, being the very proper ſubject, and almoſt 
the only matter purpoſely treated of in all pſalms, 
if that joyful hymn of glory have any uſe in the 
church of God, whoſe name we there with extol and 
magnify, can we place it more fitly than where it 
now ſerveth as a cloſe or concluſion to pſalms? 
Neither is the form thereof newly or unneceſſarily 
invented, He muſt (faith St. Baſil) as we baue re- 
cerved, even ſo baptixe; and as we. bappize, even ſo be- 
lieve; and as we believe, even ſo give glory. Baptizing 
we uſe the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy-Ghoſt; confeſſing the chriſtian faith, we 
declare our belief in the Father, and in the Son, 
and in the * aſeribing glory unto God, 
give 
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give it to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy-Ghoſt. This form and manner of glorifying 
God, being 'long received before Arianiſh Was 
broached, was, at that time alleged againſt the 
Arians, as an argument for truth. I (ſaith Fceba- 
dius) there be that inequality which they affirm, then 
do we every day blaſpheme God, when, in thankſgromgs, 
and offerings" of ſacrifice, we acknowlege "aſe things 
common to the Father and to the Son. © 

How hath the world forſaken that courſe" which 
it ſometime held ? How are the judgments, hearts 
and affections of the men altered! May we not 
wonder that a man of St. Baſil's authority and qua- 
lity, an arch-prelate in the houſe of God, ſhould 
have his name far and wide called in queſtion, and 
be driven to his painful apologies, to write in his 
own defence whole volumes, and yet hardly with 
all his endeavours obtain a pardon ; the crime laid 

againſt ' him, being but only a change of ſome 
one or two ſyllables in their uſual church liturgy? 
It was thought in him an unpardonable- offence to 
alter any thing ; in us intolerable that we ſuffer ay 
thing to remain unaltered. * The very creed of A- 
— and that ſacred hymn of glory, than which _ 
nothing - doth ſound more heavenly in the ears of 
faithful men, are now reckoned as ſuperffuities | 
which we muſt in any caſe pare away, left'we 
cloy God with too much ſervice. Is there 
in that confeſſion of faith, any thing which doth hot 
always edify- and inſtruct the attentive hearer? Or 
is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter needleſs to 
be oftentimes mentioned and opened in the princt- 
pal part of that duty which we owe to God, our 
public prayer. Thoſe flames of Arianiſm they ſay 
are 
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are quenched. Seeing therefore the ſore is whole, 
why retain we as yet the plaſter But in this caſe 
fo to reaſon will not ſerve their turns. For although 
confſick with Arians brought forth the occaſion 
of writing that creed, which long after was made a 
part of the church liturgy, as hymns and ſentences 
of glory were a part of them before; yet cauſe ſuf. 
ficent there is, why both ſhould remain in - uſe, 
the one as a moſt divine explication of the chiefeſt 
articles of our chriſtian belief; the other as an hea- 
venly acclamation of joyful applauſe to his praiſes 
in whom we believe; neither the one nor the other 
unworthy to be heard ſounding as they are in the 
church of Chriſt, whether Araniſm live or die. 
Againſt which poiſon likewiſe, if we think that the 
church at this day needed not thoſe ancient preſer- 
vatives, which ages before were fo glad to uſe, we 
deceive ourſelves greatly. The weeds of hereſy 
being grown into ſuch ripeneſs as that was, do even 
in the very cutting down. ſcatter oftentimes thoſe 
ſeeds, which for a while lie unſeen and buried in 
the earth, but afterward freſhly ſpring up again, 
no leſs pernicious than at the firſt, Which thing 
they very well know, and doubt not they will con- 
feſs, who live to their great both toil and grief, 
where the blaſphemies of Arians, Samoſatenians, 
Tritheiſts, Eutychians, and Macedonians are re- 
newed by them, who to hatch their hereſy have 
choſen thoſe churches as fitteſt neſts, where Atha- 
naſius's creed is not heard; by them, I ſay renewed, 
who. following the courſe of extreme reformation, 
were-wont, in the pride of their own-proceedings 
to glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away 
the roof, and Zuinglius batter but the walls of 

popiſh 
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popiſh ſuperſtition, the laſt and hardeſt work: of all. 
remained, which was to raze up the very ground 
and foundation of popery, that doctrine concerning 
the deity of Chriſt, which Satanaſius (for ſo it pleaſ- 
ed thoſe impious forſaken miſcreants to ſpeak) hath 
in this memorable creed explained. So manifeſtly 
true is that which one of the ancients hath concern 
ing Arianiſm, Mortuis authoribus bujus veneni, ſees 
lerata tamen eorum doctrina uon moritur. The au- 
thors of this venom being dead and gone, their 
wicked doctrine notwithſtanding continueth. 1 


„e 
-of our want of particular Thenkſgiving. 


Mongſt the heaps of . exceſſes and fupertint.. 
ties, there is eſpied the want of a principal 
part of duty, There are no thank/giving for the bene» 
fits, for which there are petitions in our bogk of prayer.. 
We take it not in evil part to be admoniſhed, hat 
ſpecial duties of thank fulneſs we owe to that mer- 
ciful God, for whoſe unſpeakable graces the only 
requital which we are able to make, is a true, 
hearty and ſincere acknowlegement, how precious 
we eſteem ſuch benefits received, and how infinite 
in goodneſs, the author from whom they came. But 
if to every petition we make for things needful, 
there ſhould be ſome. anſwerable ſentence of thanks 
provided particularly to follow ſuch requeſts ob- 
tained, as they hold to be requiſite, why hath our 
Lord and Saviour taught us a form of prayer, con- 

taining ſo, many petitions of thoſe things which we 
want, and not delivered in like fort as many ſeveral 
forms of thankſgiving to ſerve when any thing we 
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pray for is granted? As there are ſo many graces 
whereof. we ſtand in continual need, graces for 
which we may not ceaſe daily and hourly to ſue, 
graces which are in beftowing always, but never 
come to be fully had in this preſent life; and there- 
fore when all things here have an "end? endleſs 
thanks muſt have their beginning in a ſtate, which 
bringeth the full and final ſatisfaction of all ſuch 
perpetual defires : We are not therefore to marvel, 
though the church do oftner concur in ſuits, than 
in thanks unto God for particular benefits. Ne- 
vertheleſs leſt God ſhould be any way unglorified, 
the greateſt part of our daily ſervice, they know, 
conſiſteth according to the bleſſed apoſtle's own 
preciſe rule, in much variety of pſalms and hymns, 
for no other purpoſe; but only that out of fo plen- 
tiful a treaſure there might be for evefy man's 
heart to chooſe out his own ſacrifice,” and to offer 
unto God by particular ſecret inſtinct, what filleth 
beſt the often occaſions which any ſeveral, either 
party or congregation may ſeem to have, They 
that would clean take away from us therefore, the 
daily uſe of the very beſt means we have to mag- 
nify and praiſe the name of the Almighty God for 
his rich bleſſings, they that complain of our read- 
ing and finging ſo many pſalms for ſo good an end; 
they, I ſay, that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould 
of all men be leaſt willing to reprove our ſcarcity 
of thankſgiving. The truth is, they wave in and 
out, no way ſufficiently grounded, no way refolved 
what to think, ſpeak, or write, more than only, that 
| becauſe they have taken it upon them, they muſt 
(no remedy now) be oppoſite. 
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„ 
Of that Unſoundneſs which, in ſome Things, thy 
8 to be in the mm of our 2 


N a ſong of praiſe to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. we 

have theſe words, when thou hadſt overcome the 
ſharpneſs of death, thou didff open the: kingdom of hea- 
ven to all believers, * Which is thought to be much 
amiſs in making ſome ſhew of giving countenance 
to their error, who think that the faithful which 
departed this life before the coming of Chriſt, 
were never till then made partakers of joy, but 
remained all in that place which they. term the lake 
of the Jules, 


GG H& P. XEN.. | 
Ti Jeir Joſt Objection anſwered. 


8 Chriſt hath purchaſed that heavenly king- 
dom, the laſt perfection whereof is glory in 

the life to come, grace in this life a preparation 
thereunto ; ſo the ſame he hath opened to the world 
in ſuch ſort, that whereas none can poſſibly without 
him attain falvation, by him all tbat believe are © 
ſaved. Now whatſoever he did, or ſuffered, the 
end thereof was, to open the doors of the kingdom 
of heaven, which our iniquities had ſhut up. In 
what eſtate the fathers reſted which were dead be- 
fore Chriſt's aſcenſion is not, by the words alleged, 
either one way or other determined. We cannot 
better interpret the meaning of theſe words, than 
pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, whoſe ſpeech 
concerning our Lord's aſcenſion jay, ſerve inſtead 
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of a marginal gloſs, Chrift”s exaltation is our promo- 
tion ; and whither the glory of the bead is already gone 
before, thither the hope of the body alſo is 10 follow, 
For at this day we have not only the poſſeſſion of para- 
diſe aſſured unto us, but in Chriſt we have entered the 
bigbeft of the heavens. It is opening the kingdom of 
heaven, and his entrance theretnto, was not on 

to his own uſe, but for the benefit of all believers. 


CHAP. M 
Their fecond Objeftion anſwered. 
N our liturgy requeſt is made, that we may be 
preſerved from ſudden death : which feemeth 


Friuolous, becauſe the Godly ſhould always be pre- 
pared to die. Our good or evil eſtate after death, 


dependeth moſt upon the quality of our lives. Yet 


ſomewhat there is, why a virtuous mind ſhould 
rather wiſh to depart this world with a kind of 
treatable diſſolution, than to be ſuddenly cut off in 
a moment; rather to be !aken than ſnatched away 


from the face of the earth. Concerning the ways 


of death, although the choice thereof be only in his 
hands, who alone hath power over all fleſh, and 
unto whoſe appointment we ought with patience 
meekly to ſubmit ourſelves (for to be agents volun- 
tarily in our own deſtruction, is againſt both God 
and nature) yet there is no doubt, but in ſo great 
variety our deſires will, and may lawfully prefer 
one kind before another. Let us which know what 
it is to die as Abſalom, or Ananias and Saphira 
died, let us beg of God, that when the hour of 
our reſt is come, the patterns of our diffolution 
may be, Jacob, Moſes, Joſhua, David; who lei- 

ſurably 


ſurably ending their lives in peace, prayed for the 
mercies of God to come upon their poſterity ; re- 
pleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt unto them with 
words of memorable confolation ; ſtrengthened men 
in the fear of God, gave them wholſome inſtrue- 
tions of life, and confirmed them in true religion; 
in ſum, taught the world no leſs virtuouſly how to 

die, than they had done before how to live. 
It is for virtuous conſiderations, that wiſdom fo 
far prevaileth over mens fears of a tedious and lan- 
guiſhing death, as to make them deſirous of that 
which is ſlow and deliberate, content to endure the 
longer grief and bodily pain, that the ſoul may 
have time to call itſelf to a juſt account of all things 
paſt, by means whereof repentance is perſected, 
there is wherein to exercife patience, charity is free 
to make adviſed choice of the ſoil wherein her laſt 


at liberty to have due regard to that diſpoſition of 
worldly things which it can never after alter; 'and 


ſeed may moſt fruitfully be beftowed, the mind is 


becauſe the nearer we draw unto God, the mote we 
are oftentimes enlightened with the ſhining beams 


of his glorious prefence, as being then even almoſt 
in fight, a leiſurable departure may in that caſe | 
bring forth the good of ſuch as are preſent, that 
which ſhall cauſe them for ever after from the 
bottom of their hearts to pray, O let us die the 
death of the righteous and let our laſt end be like theirs. 
So that, whether we regard ourſelves or others, to 
be preſerved from ſudden death, is à bleſſing of 
God. And our prayer againft it importeth a two- 
fold defire; firſt, that death, when it cometh, 
may give us ſome convenient reſpite; or fecondly, 
if that be denied us of God, yet that thoſe evils 
Over- 
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overtake us not, which death unexpected doth uſe 
to bring upon careleſs men; and that although it 


be ſudden in itſelf, nevertheleſs in regard of our 
prepared minds, it may not be ſudden. 


CHAP, MV! 


— awhich ave -aclowiailage Þs out 


ſelves, and they object againſt, as a note of  Popiſh 
ſervile fear. 


UT. is it credible, that the very acknowlege- 


ment of our own unworthineſs to obtain, and 


in that reſpect our profeſſed fearfulneſs to afk any 


thing, otherwiſe than only for his ſake, to whom 
God can deny nothing, that this ſhould: be noted 


for a popiſh error? That which we for our unwor- 


thineſs are afraid to crave, our prayer is, that God 
for the worthineſs of his Son would notwithſtanding 
vouchſafe to grant. May it pleaſe them to ſhew 
us Which of theſe words it is, that carrieth the note 
of popiſb and ſervile fear ? Whoſoever hath the name 
of mortal man, there is in him whatſoever the name 
of vanity doth comprehend. And therefore what 
we ſay of our own unworthineſs, there is no doubt 


but truth will ratify. Alleged in prayer, it both 


becometh and behoveth ſaints. For, as humility 
is in ſuiters a decent virtue, fo the teſtification 
thereof, by ſuch effectual acknowlegements, not 
only argueth a ſound apprehenſion of his ſuperemi- 
nent glory and majeſty before whom we ſtand, but 
putteth alſo into his hands a kind of pledge or bond 
for ſecurity againſt our unthankfulneſs concerning 
that which mere grace and undeſerved mercy be- 

—ſtoweth. 


F. 


ginations with the true acknowlegment of unworthi- 


neſs, is rather to prevent than commit a fault. If 


ſo ſmall inequality between man and man, make 
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ſtoweth. In prayer therefore, to abate vain ima- 


their modeſty a commendable virtue, who, reſpeQt- | 


ing ſuperiors as . ſuperiors, can neither ſpeak» nor 
ſtand before them without fear; if when Chriſtin 
mercy draweth near to Peter, he in humility and 
fear craveth diſtance, that we to ſtand, to ſpeak, 
to ſue in the preſence of fo great majeſty are afraid, 
let no man blame us. But the knowlege of our 
own unworthineſs is not without belief in the me- 
rits of Chriſt. And therefore the very . 
which our unworthineſs putteth us unto, doth itſefk 
make requeſt for us, and that in the confidence of 
his grace. Looking inward we are ſtricken. dumb; 
looking upward we peak and prevail. O Ae 


mixture, wherein things contrary do ſo qualify and 


correct, the one the danger of the other's exceſs, 
that neither boldneſs can make us preſume, as long 


as we are kept under with the ſenſe of our own 


wretchedneſs ; nor, while we truſt in the mercy 


of God through Jeſus Chriſt, fear be able to ty- 


rannize over us! As therefore our fear excludeth 


not that boldneſs which becometh ſaints; ſo if their 


familiarity with God do not favour of this fear, it 
draweth too near that irreverent confidence, where- 
with true humility can never ſtand. 
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Concerning our Be to 5 evermore delivered from all 
| Adverſiy. 5 * te 
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o continual geldseruber d in the word 

from all adverſity, their conceit is, that we 
ought not to aſk it of God by prayer; fora ſmuch 
as in ſcripture there is no promiſe that we ſhall be 
evermore free from vexations, calamities and trou- 
bles. Minds religiouſly affected are wont in every 
thing of weight or moment, which they do or ſee, 


to examine according unto rules of plety, what 


dependency” it hath on God, what referende to 
themſelves, what coherence with any of thoſe du- 
ties whereunto all things in the world ſhould lead, 


and accordingly they frame the inward diſpoſition 


of their minds, ſometime to admire” God, ſome- 


times to bleſs him and give him thanks, [ſortibritne 


to exult in his love, ſometime to implore his mercy. 
All which different elevations of ſpirit unto God, 
are contained in the name of prayer. No God's 
faithful people have this comfort that whatſoever 
they rightly aſk, the ſame (no doubt, but) they 
ſhall receive, ſo far as may ſtand with the glory of 
God, and their own everlaſting good; unto either 
of which too, it is no virtuous man's purpoſe to 
ſeck or deſire to obtain any thing prejudicial}; and 
therefore that clauſe which our Lord and Saviour 


in the prayer of his agony did expreſs, we in peti- 


tions of like nature do always imply, Pater, fi poſi- 
bile e3, if it may ſtand with thy will and pleaſure. 
But if there be ſecret impediments and cauſes, in 
regard whereof the thing we pray for-is denied us; 
ca | yet 
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yet the prayer itſelf, which we make, is a pleaſing 
ſacrifice to God, who both accepteth and reward - 
eth it ſome other way. So that ſinners in very truth 
are denied, when they ſeem to prevail in their ſup- 
plications, becauſe it is not for their ſakes, or for 
their good, that their ſuits take place; the faithful 
contrariwiſe, becauſe it is for their good oftentimes 
that their petitions do not take place, prevail even 
then when they moſt ſeem to be denied. Our 
Lord in anger bath granted ſome impenitent mens re- 
gueſts, as on the other fide the Apoſtles ſuit be bath of 
favour and mercy not granted (ſaith St. Auguſtine). 
Prayers, in truth, both ours are, and thoſe of 
Chriſt in the garden were as well ſometimes à pre- 
ſentation of mere deſires, as a mean of procuring 
deſired effects at the hands of God. We are there- 
fore taught by his example, that the preſence of 
dolorous and dreadful objects, even in minds moſt 
perfect, may as clouds overcaſt all ſenſible joy; 
that no. aſſurance. touching future victories can 
make preſent conflicts ſo ſweet and eaſy, but na- 
ture will ſhun and ſhrink from them, nature will 
deſire eaſe and deliverance from oppreflive burdens ; 
that the contrary determination of God is often- 
times againſt the effect of this deſire, yet not againſt 
the affeCtion itſelf, becauſe it is naturally in us; 
that in ſuch caſe our prayers cannot ſerve us as 
means to obtain the thing we deſire; that notwith- 
Randing they are unto God moſt acceptable ſacri- 
fices, becauſe they teſtify that we deſire nothing 
but at his hands, and our deſires we ſubmit with 
contentment to be over- ruled by bis will, and in 
general they are not repugnant unto the natural 3 8 
will of God, which wiſheth to the works of his own 
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hands, in that they are his on handy work, all 
happineſs, although perhaps for ſome ſpecial cauſe 
in our own particular, a contrary determination 
have ſeemed more convenient; finally, that thus 
to propoſe our defires which cannot take ſuch effects 
as we ſpecify, ſhall notwithſtanding otherwiſe pro- 
cure us his heavenly grace, even as the prayer of 
Chriſt obtained angels to be ſent him as comforters 
in his agony. And; according unto this example, 
we are not afraid to preſent unto God our prayers 
for thoſe things, which that he will perform . unto 
us we have no ſure nor certain knowlege. 

St. Paul's prayer for the church of Corinth was, 
that they might not do any evil, although he knew 
that no man liveth which ſinneth not, although he 
knew that in this life we always muſt pray, forgrue 


us our fins. It is our frailty, that in many things 


we all do amiſs; but a virtue, that we would do 
amiſs in nothing; and a teſtimony of that virtue, 
when we pray, that what occaſion of ſin ſoever do 
offer itſelf, we may be ſtrengthened from above to 
withſtand it. Finally, concerning deliverance it- 


ſelf from all adverſity, we uſe not to ſay, men are 
in adverſity whenſoever they feel any ſmall hin- 


derance of their welfare in this world, but when 
ſome notable affliction or croſs, ſome great calamity 
or trouble befalleth them. St. Paul teacheth, that 
every one which will live Godly in Chriſt Jeſus, 
muſt ſuffer perſecution, and by many tribulations 
we muſt enter into the kingdom of heaven: yet to 
the fleſh (as the ſame apoſtle himſelf granteth) all 
afflictions is naturally grievous. Therefore nature, 
which cauſeth to fear, teacheth to pray againſt all 
17 * in YVES of our corrupt 
| inchnation 
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inclination- to abuſe the bleſſings of Almighty God, 
doth prove for the moſt part a thing dangerous to 
the ſouls of men. Very eaſe. itſelf is death to the 
wicked, and the. proſperity of fools ſlayeth them: 
their table is a ſnare, and their felicity their utter 
overthrow. Few men there are which long proſper 
and fin not. Howbeit, even as theſe ill effects, 
although they be very uſual and common, ate no 
bar to the hearty: prayers, whereby moſt virtuous 
minds wiſh peace and proſperity always where they 
love, becauſe they conſider, that this in itſelf is a 
thing naturally deſired: ſo becauſe all adverſity is 
in itſelf againſt nature, what ſhould hinder to pray 
againſt it, although the providence of God turn it 
often unto the great good of many men? Such 
prayers of the church to be delivered from all ad- 
verſity, are no more _ repugnant to any reaſonable 
diſpoſition of men's minds towards death, much 
leſs to that bleſſed patience and meek contentment, 
which ſaints by heavenly inſpiration have, to en- 
dure what croſs or calamity ſoever it pleaſeth God 
to lay upon them, than our Lord and Saviour's 
own prayer before his paſſion was -repugnant- unto 


his moſt gracious reſolution to "MG for the bins _ the 
6 whole world,. | 


89115 0 H A Fu * IX. 
Of their. 2 Objettion, which allegeth that the Matter 


of aur Prayer is unſound, -when we proy that al 
Meu WE en N 


N praying for deliverance from all adverſity, 


we ſeek that, which nature doth. wiſh to itſelf; 
but by intreating for mercy towards all, we declare 
'T 3 that 
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erifice acceptable in God's fight, a ſervice according 


to be had. The truth is, there is in the knowlege 
death have divided between them the whole body 


God himſelf knoweth ; for us he hath left no ſuff- 
cient means to comprehend, and for that cauſe 


of God, who caſt.aways. Howbeit, concerning 
the ſtate of all men, with whom we live, (for only 
of them our prayers' are meant) we may till the 
world's end, for the preſent, always preſume, that 


2 - 4 


the ſafeſt axioms for charity to-reſt itſelf upon, ate 
"theſe. He which believeth already, is, and he 
which believeth not as yet, may be, the child of 


condemy any man, ſeeing that (for any thing we know) 
there is hope of every man's forgiveneſs, the poſſibility of 
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that affection wherewith chriſtian charity thirſteth 
after the good of the whole world, we diſcharge 

that duty which the apoſtle himſelf doth impoſe on 
the church of Chriſt as a commendable office, a ſa- 


to his heart, whoſe defire is to have all men ſaved: 
a work moſt ſuitable with his purpoſe, who gave 
himſelf to be the price of redemption: for all. 
Againſt it there 1s but the bare ſhew of this' one 

impediment, that we know there ate veſſels of 
wrath, to whom God will not extend mercy, and 
therefore that wittingly we aſk an impoſſible thing 


both of God and man this certainty, that life and 
of mankind. What portion either of the two hath, 
neither hath he given any leave to ſearch in parti- 


cular, who are infallibly the heirs of the kingdom 


as far as in us there is power to diſcern what others 
are; and as far as any duty of ours dependeth 
upon the notice of their Goolditibn in reſpect of God, 


God. It becometh not us, during life altogether to 


wade repentance is not yet cut off by death. And 
thereforc 
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therefore charity, which bopeth all things, prayeth 
alſo for all men. For whatſoever the. mind of man 
apprebendeth as good, the will of charity and love 
is to have it inlarged in the very uttermoſt extent, 
chat all may enjoy it to whom it can any way add 

perfection. Becauſe therefore, the farther a go 
OE doth reach, the nobler and worthier we reckon . 
it; our prayers for all mens good, no leſs than for 
. our own, the apoſtle with very fit terms commend- 
eth as being ««x,,,.a work commendable for the 
largeneſs of the affection from whence it ſpringeth. 
Let us not think that our Saviour did miſinſtrug 
his diſciples, when he willed them to pray for the 
peace, even of ſuch as ſhould, be uncapable of ſo 
great a bleſſing; or that the prayers of the prophet 
Jeremy offended God, becauſe the anſwer of God 
Vas a reſolute refuſal of n 10 them for n | 
ſupplication was made... | 
And if any man doubt, how God ſhould We 
fach prayers in, caſe they be oppoſite to his will, or 
not grant them, if they be according unto that which 
himfelf willeth, our anſwer is, that ſuch ſuits God 
accepteth, in that they are confotmable unto his 
general inſtruction, vhich is, that all men might be 
Haves, yet always be granteth them not, foraſmuch 
as there is in God ſometimes a more private oceafi- 
oned will, hieh determineth the contrary. So that 
the other being the rule of our actions, and not 
this, our requeſts for things oppoſite to this Will 
of God, are not therefore the les gracious: in his 
ſigbt. It may chance, that his purpoſe is ſome- 
time the ſpeedy death of them, hoſe long conti- 
nuance in life if we ſhould not wiſh, we were un- 
natural. When the object or matter therefore of 
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Gur defires is (as in this caſe) a thing both good of 
itſelf, and not forbidden of God; when the end for 
which we deſire it, is virtuous and apparently moſt 
holy; when the root from which our affection to- 
wards it proceedeth, is charity; when, that which 
we doin declaring our defire by prayer is of piety'; 
yea over and above all this, ſince we know, that to 
pray for all men living, is but to ſhew the ſame 
affection, which towards every of them our Lord 
Jefus Chriſt hath'born, who Knowing only as God 
Who are his, did as man taſte death for the good 
of all men; ſurely to that will of God which ought 
to be, and is the known rule of all our actions, 
we do not herein oppoſe ourſelves, alten his 
ſecret determination haply be againſt us. What 
we earneſtly crave in this caſe, the ſame, as in all 
things elſe that are of like condition, we meekly 
ſubmit unto God's moſt gracious will and pleaſure. 
Finally, as we have cauſe ſufficient why to think 
che practice of our church allowable in this behalb, 
as a forcible mean to procure” the converſion of all 
ſuch as are not yet acquainted with the myſteries 
of that truth which muſt fave their ſouls, ſo neither 
is ours the firſt w Hich hath been of that mind. For 
to end with the words of / Proſper, this law of 925 
plication (faith he) the devout 'zeal of all priefts, ' and 
: of all faithful nen, doth bold with fuch full agreement; 
thut there is not any part of all the world; where"chriſ- 
lian people do not e to pray in the ſame manner. The 
church every avhere maketh prayers unto God, nos only 
for Jaints, and ſuch as are in Chriſt already regenerate ; 
_ but for all Infidels und enemies of the croſs 'of *Jeſus 
5 Chrift ; for all Idolaters, for all that perſecute Chriſt in 
&. 6 his followers, for 1 to "—_ blindneſs the tight of 
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tbe goſpel doth. nat yet ſbine, for heretics and ſhiny 8 
who from ibe unity of faith and charity are eftranged; - 
Becauſe they are unable to. break; through thoſe errors 


| wherein they are ſo determinately ſettled, that they pay 
unto falſity the whole ſum of whatſoever ove is owing 


unto God's truth; our Lord merciful and juſt-requireth 
10 have all men prayed for, that when we bebold inuu+ 
merable multitudes ' drawn up from the depth of ſo bot. 
tamleſs evils, ue may not doubt but in part God hath 
done the thing we. requeſted; nor deſpair, but that 
being thankful far them, towards whom already he bath 
fſhewed mercy, the. refl-which are not as pet enlightened, 
hall before they paſs: out of liſe, be made partakers of 
the: like grace. Or af the. grace of lim which: ſaveth 
(for fo we ſee it falleth out) over-paſs ſome, ſo that 
the prayer of the church for them be not received, 
this we may leave to the hidden judgments of God's 
righteauſneſs, and acknowlege that in this ſecret 
there-is a gulph which, while we live, we urs 
ann. 1063-16755: 4/450) 
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Nſtruction and prayer, whereof we . babe 
ſpoken, are duties which ſerve as elements, | 
parts or principles to the reſt that follow, in which 
number the ſacraments of the church are chief. 
The church is to us that very mother of qur new 
birth, in whoſe bowels we are all bred, at 'whoſe 
breaſts we receive nouriſhment. As many therefore 
as are apparently to our judgment born of / God, 
they have the ſeed of their regeneration by the mi- 
dn of the church, which uſeth to that end and 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, not only the word but the ſacraments, both 


having generative force and virtue. As oft as we 


mention a ſacrament, our reſtraint of the word to 
ſome few principal divine ceremonies importeth, in 
every ſuch ceremony two things, the ſubſtance of 
the ceremony itſelf which is viſible; and beſides 
that ſomewhat elſe more ſecret,” in reference where- 
unto we conceive that ceremony to be a ſacrament, 
Seeing that ſacraments therefore conſiſt altogether in 
relation to ſome ſuch gift or grace ſupernatural as 
God only can beſtow, how ſhould any but the church 
adminiſter thoſe ceremonies as ſacraments, which 


are not thought to be ſacraments by any but by the 


church? The uſe of ſacraments is but only in this 
life; yet ſo,” that here they concern a better life 


chan this, and are for that cauſe the powerful in- 
ſtruments of God to eternal life, being accompa- 


nied with grace which worketh ſalvation. | For as our 
natural life conſiſteth in the union of the body with 
the ſoul; ſo our life ſupernatural conſiſteth in the 
union of the ſoul with God. And foraſmuch as there 
is no union of God with man, without that mean be- 
tween both which is both; it ſeemeth requiſite that 
we firſt conſider, how God i is in Chriſt, then how 
Chriſt is in us, and how the ſacraments da mw 
eee us partakers of Chriſt. 


CHAP. on 


Tout God i is in Chrift by the perſonal Iucarnation f the 
We voir hotel [4210 
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AHR Lord our God is but one God. In which 
indiviſible unity notwithſtanding, - we adore 
ithe Father as being altogether of himſelf; we glo- 
rity 
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rify that conſubſtantial word which is the Son; We 
bleſs and magnify that co- eſſential ſpirit ererna 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Gh 
Seeing therefore the Father is of none, the Son is 
of the Father, and the Spirit is of both, they are 
by theſe their ſeveral properties really diſtinguiſhable 
each from other. For the ſubſtance of God, with 
this property 10 be of none, doth make the perſon of 
the Father; the very ſelf-fame ſubſtance in number 
with this property to be of the Father, maketh this 
perſon of the Son; the ſame ſubſtance having added 
unto it the property F proceeding from the other 1709, 
maketh the perſon of the Holy Ghoſt. 80 that in 
every perſon there 1s implied boch the ſubſtance of 
God which is one, and alſo that property which 
cauſeth the ſame perſon really and truly to differ 
from the other two. Wherefore incarnation may 
neither be granted to any perſon but only one, nor 
yet denied to that nature which is common unto all 
three. In which incomprehenſible myſtery, altho' 
the love and merey of God towards man, are this 
way become ſuch a ſpectacle as Helter men bor 
angels can behold without a kind of heavenly aſtoniſn- 
ment, ſtill we may perceive there is a cauſe fuffi- 
cient why divine nature ſhould aſſume human, that 
ſo God might be in Chriſt reconciling the world to 
Himſelf.” For inaſmuch as it ſeemeth a thing uncon- 
ſonant, that the world ſhould honour any other us 
the Savlour but him whom it honoureth as tlie 
- erettor of the world; it became therefore him, 'by 
"whom all things ate; to be the way of ſalvation to 
all; that the inſtitution and reſtitution of che 
world might be both wrought by one hand. Where- 
fore taking to himſelf our fleſh, and by his incar- 
pation 
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nation making it his own fleſh, he had now of his 
own, although from us, what to offer for us unto 
| God, who in his wiſdom thought it nat convenient 

to admit any way of ſaving man but by man himſelf. 
And as Chriſt took manhood: that he might be ca- 
pable of death, whereunto he humbled himſelf; fa 
becauſe manhood is the proper ſubject of compaſſion 
and feeling pity, which maketh the ſceptre of Chriſt's 
regency even in the kingdom of heaven amiable; 
he which without our nature could not on earth 
ſuffer for the ſins of the world, doth now alſo by 
means thereof, both make interceſſion to God for 
ſinners, and exerciſe dominion over all men with 
a true, a natural, and a ale; touch of eee: 


CHAP. LIL ; 


The Mi if interpretation which Hereſy hath nale of the 
Manner, bow God and Man are united i in one Crip. j 
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I is not in man's 180 1 to expreſs per- 

A: fealy, or conceive the manner how this was 
ee to paſs. But the ſtrength of our faith is 
tried by thoſe things wherein our wits and capacities 
are not ſtrong. Howbeit, becauſe this divine myſ- 
tery is more true than plain, divers having framed 
the ſame to their own conceits and fancies, | are 
found in their expoſitions thereof more plain than 
true. Inſomuch that when in Chriſt, the verity of 
God and the compleat ſubſtance of man, were with 
full agreement eſtabliſhed throughout the world, 
and all controverſies were, at Conſtantinople in a 

general famous aſſembly, brought to a peaceable 

and quiet end, ſeven ſcore biſhops and ten agreeing 

in that confeſſion, which by them ſet down remaineth 
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at this preſent hour a part of our church liturgy, a 
memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a ſovereign pre- 
ſervative of God's people from the venomous infec- 
tion of hereſy ; when the Fathers of the church, 
Athanaſius, Baſil, and the two Gregories had by 
their painful travel, cleared the truth ſufficiently, 
and refuted the inplieties and ſiniſter conſtruction - 
of heretics ;. Neſtorius not taking heed to the firſt 
beginning of that admirable combination of God 
with man, divided Chriſt into two perſons, the fon of 
God and the ſon of man. But it pleaſed not the word 
or wiſdom of God to take to itſelf ſome one perſon 
amongſt men, for then ſhould that one have been 
advanced which was aſſumed, and no more; but 
wiſdom to the end ſhe might ſave many, built her 
houſe of that nature, which is common unto all, 
ſne made not this or that man her habitation, but 
dwelt in us. | 
The ſeeds of herbs and plants at the firſt, are. 
not in af, but in poſſibility, that which afterwards 
they grow to be., If the ſon of God had taken to 
himſelf a man now made and already. perfected, it 
would of neceſſity follow that there are in Chriſt 
two perſons, the one aſſuming and the other aſſum- 
ed. | Whergas the fon of God did not aſſume a 
man's perſon unto his own, but a man's nature unto 
his own perſon, and therefore took ſemen, the ſeed 
of Abraham, the very firſt original element of our 
nature, before it was come to have any, perſonal 
human ſubſiſtence. - So that in Chriſt there is no 
perſonal ſubſiſtence but one, and that from everlaſt- 
ing. By taking only the nature of man, he ſtill 
continueth one perſon, and changeth but the man- 
ner of ſubſiſting, which. 1 was before in the mere 


glory 
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glory of the ſon of God, and is now in the habit of 
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our fleſh, In Chriſt therefore, God and man, 
There is (ſaith Paſchaſius) a twofold ſubſtance, not a 
twofold perſon, becauſe one perſon extinguifbeth another, 
<obereas one nature cannot in another become ent incl. 
Theſe natures from the moment of their firſt com- 
bination have been, and are for ever inſeparable, 
For even when his ſoul forſook the tabernacle of 
his body, his Deity forſook neither body nor. ſoul. 
If it had then could we not truly hold, either that 
the perſon of Chriſt was buried, or that the perſon 
of Chriſt did raiſe up itſelf from the dead. The 
very perſon of Chriſt therefore, for ever one and 
the ſclf-ſame, was, only touching bodily ſubſtance, 
concluded within the grave, his ſoul only from 
thence ſevered ; but by perſonal union, his Fwy 
ſtill inſeparably joined with both. | 


C HAP. IM. 


That by the Union of the one with the other Nature in 


Chrift, there groweth neither Gain nor yg of eſjen- 
tial Properties to either. 


HE ſequel of which conjunction of natures 

in the perſon of Chriſt, is no aboliſhment 

of natural properties, appertaining to either ſub- 
ſtance, no tranſition 'or tranſmigration thereof out 
of one ſubſtance into another: Finally, no ſuch mu- 
tual infuſion as really cauſeth the ſame natural 


operation or properties to be made common unto 


both ſubſtances; but whatſoever is natural to Deity, 
the ſame remaineth in Chriſt uncommunicated unto 
his manhood, and whatſoever natural to manhood, 
his Deity thereof is uncapable. 2 
| e 
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The true properties and operations of his Deity 


are, to know that which is not poſſible for creata ! 


natures to comprehend; to be ſimply the higheſt 
cauſe of all things, the well-ſpring of immortality 
and life; to have neither end nor beginning of 


days; to be every where preſent, and incloſed no 


where; to be ſubject to no alteration nor paſſion; 
to produce of itſelf thoſe effects, which cannot pros 
ceed but from infinite majeſty and power. 


The true properties and operations of his mans _ 


hood are ſuch as Ireneus reckoneth up. Cr. 
(faith he) had not taken fleſh from the very earth; be 
would not have coveted thoſe (earthly nouriſonients, 


wherewith bodies which be taken from thence'are fel. 


This was the nature which felt hunger long after faſting, 


was defirous of reſt after travel, teftified compaſſon and 


love by tears, groaned in beavineſs, and with —_ 
of grief even melted away itſelf into bloody faveats.” 

To Chriſt we aſcribe both working of wonders, 
and ſuffering of pains; we uſe concerning him 


ſpeeches, as well of humility, as of divine glory; 


but the hope we apply unto that nature which he 
took of the Virgin Mary, the other to that which 
was in the beginning. We may not therefore ima- 
gine, that the properties of the weaker” nature 
have vaniſhed with the preſence of the morè glori- 
ous, and have been therein ſwallowed up as in a 
gulph: Fe which in himſelf was appointed (faith 


Hillary) a mediator to ſave bis church, and for perfor- 


mance of that myſtery of mediation between Cod and man, 
is become God and man, doth now being but one, confi 
of both theſe natures united, neither bath he, through 


the union of both, incurred the damage or loſs of either, 


if by being born a man, we ſhould think he bath given 
over 


vl. 
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IP over to be God, or that becauſe be rontinueth God, 
8 therefore be cannot he man alſo; whereas ibe true bea 
lief wbich maketh a man happy, proclaimeth jointly 
God amd man, confeſſeth-the word and fleſh together, 
Theſe two natures are as cauſes and original 
grounds of all things which Chriſt 'hath done. 
Wherefore ſome things he doth as God; becauſe 
his Deity alone is the well-ſpring from which they 
flow; ſome things as man; becauſe they iſſue from 
his mere human nature; ſome things jointly as both 
God and man, becauſe both natures concur as prin- 
_ ciples thereunto. Let us therefore ſet it down for 
a rule or principle ſo neceſſary, as nothing more to 
the plain deciding of all doubts and queſtions about 
the union of natures in Chriſt, that of both natures 
there is a co-operation often, an aſſociation always, 
but never any mutual participation whereby the pro- 
perties of the one are infuſed into the other. As 
oft as we attribute to God what the manhood of 
Chriſt claimeth, or to man what his Deity hath 
right unto, we underſtand by the name of God, and 
the name of man, neither the one nor the other na- 
ture, but the whole perſon of Chriſt, in whom both 
natures are. Without this caution, | the Fathers 
whoſe belief was fincere, and their meaning moſt 
ſound, ſhall ſeem in their writings one to deny what 
another Rey doth affirm, | 


| C H A P. LIV. | 55 
17 What Chrift bath obtained according to the Fleſh, by 
— 4 the union f his Fleſh with the Deny, | | 
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F then both natures do remain gh their pro- 


; erties . in Chriſt thus deſtinct, as hath been 
-ſhewed, 


W EAs Tn, 


ſhewed, we are for our better undenftanding; what 
either nature receiveth from other, to note, that 
Chriſt is by three degrees a receiver: Firſt, in that 
he is the ſon of God: Secondly, in that his human 
nature hath had the honour of union With Deity be- 
ſtowed upon it: Thirdly, in that by means there, 
of ſundry eminent graces have followed as effects 
from Deity into that nature which is coupled with 
it. On Chriſt therefore is beſtowed the gift of 
eternal generation, the gift of union, and the gift 
of unction. By the gift of eternal generation, 
Chriſt hath received of the Father one, and in num- 
ber the ſelf-· ſame ſubſtance, which the Father hath 
of himſelf unreceived from any other. For every 
beginning is a-Father unto that which cometh of it, 
and every Hpring 15 a ſon unto; that out of which 
it groweth. Seeing therefore the Father alone is 
originally that Deity which Chriſt originally is not 
(for Chriſt is God by being of God; light by iſſu- 
ing out of light; ) it followeth hereupon, that what- 
ſoever Chriſt hath common unto: him with his hea- 
venly Father, the ſame of neceſſity. muſt be given 


to him, but naturally and eternally given, not be- 


ſtowed by way of benevolence and favour, as the 


other gifts both are. And therefore, where the 


fathers give it out for a rule, that whatſoever Chriſt 
is ſaid in ſcripture to have received, the ſame we ought 
to apply only to the manhood of Chriſt: Their aſ- | 
ſertion is true of all things which Chriſt hath re- 


ceived by grace; but by that which he hath re- 


ceived of the Father by . nativity or birth, it 
reacheth not. 
_-» Touching union of Deity with manhood, it is 


by grace, becauſe there can be no greater grace 
U | ſhewed 


- 
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ſhewed towards man, than that God ſhould vouch- 
| fafe to unite to man's nature, the perſon of his yy 
begotten ſon. The union therefore of the 
with Deity, is to that fieſp a gift of principal grace 
and favour. For by virtue of this grace, man is 
really made God, a creature is exalted above the 
dignity of all creatures, and hath all creatures elſe 
under it. The .incarnation of the Son of God, 
- which confiſteth merely in the union of natures, doth 
add perfection to the weaker, to the nobler no al. 
teration at all. If therefore it be demanded what 
the perſon of the Son of God hath attained by aſ- 
ſuming manhood ; ſurely, the whole ſum of all is 
this, to be as we are, truely, really and naturally 
man, by means whereof he is made capable of 
meaner offices than otherwiſe his perſon could have 
admitted, the only gain he thereby purchaſed for 
himſelf, was to be capable of loſs and detriment 
for the good of others. But to our nature what al- 
teration hath enſued ? The very cauſe of his tak- 
ing upon him our nature was to change it, to better 
the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, 
although in no ſort to aboliſh the ſubſtance which he 
took. For although the natural properties of Deity 
be not communicable to man's nature, yet the ſu- 
pernatural gifts, graces, and effects thereof are. 
But if we reſpect that which is common unto us 
with Chriſt, the glory provided for him and his 
in the kingdom of heaven differeth, even in that he 
is man, from other mens, becauſe he is that man 
of whom God is himſelf a part. We have right to 
the ſame inheritance with Chriſt, but not the ſame 
Tight which he hath, his being ſuch as we cannot 
reach, and ours ſuch as he cannot ſtoop unto. 
Further- 
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Furthermore to be the peace of the whole world, 
the hope of the righteous, the heir of all things ; to 
be ſupreme head whereunto all power both in heaven 
and earth is given: Although theſe are honours 
conferred upon our nature united with Deity in the 
perſon of Chriſt, yet are they not common unto 
Chriſt with other men; they are titles above the 
dignity and worth of any which were but a mere 
man, yet true of Chriſt, even in that- he is man, 
but man with whom Deity is perſonally joined, and 
unto whom it hath added thoſe excellencies which 
make him more than worthy thereof. 

But to come to the grace of unction, there is no 
doubt but the Deity of Chriſt hath enabled his foul 
and body, thoſe parts of our nature which it took, 
to do more than man in this world can compre- 
hend. The beams of Deity did in operation al- 
ways Either reſtrain or enlarge themſelves accord- 
ingly as the parts, degrees, and offices of that myſ- 
tical adminiſtration which he voluntarily underiook . - 
did require; from hence we may ſomewhat con- 
jecture, how the powers of that foul are illuminated, 
which being ſo inward unto God, cannot chooſe but 
be privy unto all things which God worketh, and 
mult therefore of neceſſity be ended with knowlege, 
ſo far forth univerſal ; though not with infinite 
knowlege, peculiar to Deity. The ſoul of Chriſt 
that ſaw, in this life, the face of God, was here 
filled, through ſo viſible preſence of Deity, with all 
manner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable 
degree of perfection, on account of which we read 
it written of him, that God with the oyl of gladneſs 
anointed him above his fellows. And as God hath in 
Chriſt unſpeakably glorified the nobler, fo likewiſe 
| U 2 the 
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the meaner part of our nature, the' very bodily ſub- 
ſtance of man; till reſtraining or enlarging the 
degrees of theinfluence of Deity proportionable un- 
to is own purpoſes, intents and counſels, Thus, 
in one reſpect was given unto the body of Chriſt, 
Which by natural condition was corruptible, ever- 
laſting immunity from death, paſſion, and diſſolu- 
tion ; but in the other, this, very glorified body. re- 
rained in it the ſcars and marks of former morta- 
lity. 25 
To gather therefore, into one ſum, all that hi- 
therto hath been ſpoken touching this point, there 
are but four things which concur to make com- 
pleat the whole ſtate of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; his 
Deity, his manhood, the conjunction of both, and 
the diſtinction of the one from the other, being 
joined in one. Four principal hereſies there are, 
which have in thoſe things withſtood the truth; 
Arians, by bending themſelves againſt the Deity of 
Chriſt ; Apollinarians, by maiming and miſinterpret- 
ing that which belongeth to his human nature; Neſ- 
torians, by renting Chriſt aſunder and dividing him 
into two perſons; the followers of Eutyches, by 
confounding in his perſon thoſe natures which they 
ſhould diſtinguiſh. Againſt theſe, there have been four 
moſt famous ancient general councils, the council of 
Nice to define againſt Arians, againſt Apollinarians, 
the council of Conſtantinople, the council of Epheſus 
againſt Neſtorians; and againſt Eutychians the 
Calcedon council. In four words, An, ri , 
Adiaip irc, deu , truly, perfectly, indiviſibly, diſ- 
tinctly; the firſt applied to his being God, and the 
ſecond to his being man, the third to his being 
of both one, and the fourth to his ſtill continuing, 


in that one both, we may fully by way of abridg- 
ment 
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ment compriſe whatſoever antiquity hath- at large 
handled,-either in declaration of . chriſtian belief, 
or in refutation of the aforeſaid. hereſies. We con- 


clude therefore, that, to ſave the world, it was of 
neceſſity the Son of God ſhould' be thus incarnate, 
and that God ſhould be ſo in Chriſt, as hath beey 


declared. 


CHAP. LV. 


of the perſo nal Preſence of Chriſt every where, i in 
what Senſe it may be granted that he is every where 
preſent according to the Fleſh, 


NINCE God in Chriſt is 3 the medi- 


cine which doth cure the world, and Chriſt in 
us is that receipt of the ſame medicine, whereby 
we are every one particularly cured, inaſmuch as 
Chriſt's incarnation and paſſion can be available to 
no man's good which is not made partaker -of 
Chriſt, . neither can we participate him without his 
preſence z we are briefly to. conſider how Chriſt js 


preſent, to the end it may thereby better appear, 


how we are made partakers of Chriſt, both other- 


wiſe, and im the ſacraments themſelves. All things 


are in ſuch ſort divided into finite and infinite, that 
no one ſubſtance, nature, or quality can: be poſſibly 
capable of both. The world and all things in the 


world are ſtinted; all effects that proceed from 
them; all the pdwers and abilities whereby they 


work; whatſoever they do, whatſoever, they may, 
and whatſoever they are, is limited. Which limi- 
tation of each creature is both the perfection, and 
alſo the preſervation thereof. Meaſure is that 
which perfecteth all things, becauſe every thing is 

U 3 for 
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for ſome end; neither can that thing be available 
to any end, which is not proportionable thereunto; 
and to proportion, as well exceſſes as defects ave 
oppoſite. Again, foraſmuch as nothing doth periſh, 
but only through exceſs or defect of that, the due 
proportioned meaſure whereof doth give perfecti- 
on, it followeth, that meaſure is likewiſe the pre- 
ſervation of all things. Out of which premiſſes we 
may conclude, not only, that nothing created can 
poſlibly be unlimited, or can receive any ſuch 'ac- 
cident, quality, or property, as may really make it 
infinite, but allo, that every creature's limitation is 
according unto his own kind. Seeing therefore 
that preſence every where is the ſequel of an infi- 
nite and incomprehenſible ſubſtance, (for what can 
be every where, but that which ean no where be 
comprehended ?) it followeth, that nothing of Chriſt 
which is limited, that nothing created, that neither 
the ſoul nor the body of Chriſt, and conſequently, 
not Chriſt as man, or Chriſt according to his hu- 
man nature, can poſſibly be every where preſent. 
That which excludeth him as man, from ſo great 
largeneſs of preſence, is only his being man, a 
creature of this particular kind, whereunto the God 
of nature hath ſet thoſe bounds of reſtraint and li- 
mitation, beyond which to attribute unto it any 
thing more than a creature of that ſort can admit, 
were to give it another nature, to make it q creature 
of ſome other kind than in truth it is. The ſub- 
ſtance of the body of Chriſt hath no preſence, nei- 
ther can have, but only local. It was not therefore 
every where ſeen, nor did it every where ſuffer 
death, every where it could not be intombed, it is 
not every where now, being exalted into heaven. 
There 
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There is no proof in the world fo ſtrong to enforce 
that Chriſt had a true body, but by the true and 
natural properties of his body. Amongſt which 
properties definite or local preſence is chief. Hou 
is it true of Chrift (faith Tertullian) that be died, ua 
buried, and roſe again, if Chrift hath not that very fleſb, 
the nature whereof ts capable of theſe things # If his 
majeſtical body have now any ſuch new 

by force whereof it may every where really, even 
in ſubflance, preſent itſelf, or may at once be in ma- 
ny places; then hath the majeſty of his eſtate ex- 
tinguiſhed the verity of his nature, Make thou ns 
doubt or queſtion of it (faith St. Auguſtine) but that the 


man Chriſt Jeſus is now in that very place, from whence 5 


be ſball come in the ſame form and ſubſtance of fleſb 
which be carried thither, and from which he bath not 
taken nature, but given thereunto immortality. Accord. 
ix to this form, be ſpreadeth not out himſelf into all 
places ; For it baboveib us to take great herd, le while 
we go about to muintain the glorious Deity of him which 
#% man, we leave him not the true bodily ſubſiance f 
man. We hold it therefore a'moſt infallible truth, 
that Chriſt as man is not every where preſent. His 
human ſubſtance in itſelf is naturally abſent 
from the earth; his ſoul and body not on earth, but 
in heaven only: yet becauſe this ſubſtance is inſe- 
perably joined to that perſonal word, which by his 
very divine effence is preſent with all things; the 
nature which cannot have in itſelf univerſal pre- 
ſence, hath it after a ſort, by being no where ſevered 
from that which every where is preſent. That 
Deity of Chriſt, which before our Lord's mearnati- 
on wrought all things without man, doth now work 


| —_— wherein the nature which it hath aſſumed 
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is either abſent from' it or idle. Chriſt as man hath 
all power both in heaven and earth given him. He 
hath as man, not as God only, ſurpreme dominion 
oyer quick and dead; for ſo much his aſcenſion into 
heaven, and his ſeſſion at the right hand of God 
do import. This government therefore he exer- 
ciſeth both as God and man; as God by eſſential 
preſence with all things; as man, by co-operation 
with that which eſſentially is preſent. By know- 
lege and aſſent the ſoul of Chriſt is preſent with. all 
things which the Deity of Chriſt worketh. And 
even the body of Chriſt itſelf, although the definite 
limitation thereof be moſt ſenſible, doth notwith- 
ſtanding admit in ſome ſort a kind of infinite and 
unlimited preſence likewiſe. Foraſmuch as it is 
made the body of the Son of God, by whom alſo 
it was made a facrifice for the fins of the whole 
world, this giveth it a preſence of force and efficacy 
throughout all generations of men. Although 
therefore nothing be actually infinite in ſubſtance but 
God only in that he is God, nevertheleſs, there is no 
ſtint which can be ſet to the value or merit of the 
facrificed body of Chriſt; bounds of efficacy unto 
life it knoweth none, but is alſo itſelf infinite in 
poſſubility: of application. Which things indifferently 
every way conſidered, that gracious promiſe of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, concerning preſence 
with his to the very end of the world, I ſee no 
cauſe but that we may well and ſafely interpret he 
doth perform both as God, by eſſential preſence of 
Deity, and as man, in that order, ſenſe, and mean- 
ing, wry 0 been nde , 
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CHAP. LVL. 


The Union or mutual Participation which is between 
"Ori aud the Church of Chrift, in this preſent W. orld. 


ARTICIPATION is that mutual inward hold 

which Chriſt hath of us, and we of him, in 
ſuch ſort that each poſſeſſeth other by way of ſpecial 
intereſt, property, and inherent UN INN. The per- 
ſons of the Godhead, by reaſon of the unity ef their 
| ſubſtance, do neceſſarily remain one within another: 
and they are of neceſſity to be diſtinguiſhed-one. 


from another, becauſe two are the iſſue: of one, and 


one the offspring of the other two; only of the 
three, there is one not growing out of any other. 
And fince they are all but one God in number, one 
indiviſible eſſence or. ſubſtance, their diſtinction 

cannot poſſibly admit ſeparation. Whatſoever God 
_ doth work, the hands of all three perſons are jointly 
and equally in it, according to the order of that 
connection, whereby they each depend upon other. 
And therefore, although, in that reſpect, the Father 
be the firſt, the Son next, the Spirit laſt, and con- 
ſequently neareſt unto. every effect which groweth 
from all three; nevertheleſs, they all being of one 
eſſence, are likewiſe all of one efficacy. Dare any 
man, unleſs he be ignorant altogether how inſepa- 
rable the perſons of the Trinity are, perſuade him- 
ſelf that every of them may have their ſole and ſe- 
veral poſſeſſions, or that we, not being partakers of 
all, can have fellowſhip. with any one? The Fa- 
ther as Goodneſs, . the Son as Wiſdom, the Holy 
Ghoſt as Power, do all concur in every particular, 
outwardly iſſuing from that one only glorious Dei- 


ty 


"od 


eternal wiſdom, and held in the hands of omnipo- 
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ty which they all are, For that which moveth God 


to work is goodneſs; and that which ordereth 
his work, is wiſdom; and that. which perfecteth 


his work, is power, Whatſoever we do behold 
now in ths preſent world, it was inwrapped within 
the bowels of divine mercy, written in the book of 


tent power, when the firſt foundations of the world 
were as yet unlaid. So that all things which God 
hath made, are in that reſpect the offspring of God, 
that are in bim as effects in their higheſt cauſe; he 
likewiſe actually is in them; the affiſtance and in- 
fluence of his Deity is rbeir life, Let hereunto 
Jeving efficacy be added, and it bringeth forth amongſt 
men a ſpecial offspring to whom God hath himſelf 
given the gracious and amiable name of Sons, We 
are by nature the ſons of Adam, The ſons of God 
we neither are all, nor any of us, otherwiſe than by 
grace and favour, The ſons of God have God's 
own natural Son, as a ſecond Adam from heaven, 
whoſe race and progeny they are by fpiritual and 
heavenly birth. God therefore loving eternally his 
Son, he muſt needs eternally in him have loved and 
preferred before all others, them which are ſpiritu- 
ally fince deſcended and ſprung out of him. Theſe 
were in God as in their Saviour, and not as in their 
Creator only. Life, as all other gifts and benefits, 
groweth originally from the Father, and cometh 
not to us but by the Son; nor by the Son to any 
but thro* the Spirit. For this cauſe the apoſtle wiſh- 
eth to the church of Corinth, the grace of our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift, and the love of God, and the feflowſhip 
vf the Holy Ghoſt. Which three St. Peter compre- 
hendeth in one, The participation of drome nature. = 

| N 
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But in God we actually are no longer than only 
from the time of our actual adoption into the body 
of his true church, into the fellowſhip of his chil. 
dren. In Chriſt we actually are, only, by our in- 
corporation into that ſociety which hath him for 
their head. No man actually is in him, but they 
in whom he actually is. For be which burb not u, 
Son of God, bath not life. We are therefore adopted 
ſons of God to eternal life, by participation of the | 
only begotten Son of God, whoſe life is the well 
ſpring and cauſe of ours. Chriſt is the vine, and 
we are the branches; but the branch ſevered from 
the vine withereth. The corruption of Adam's 
nature is derived into all by propagation; Chriſt 
having Adam's nature as we have, but incorrupt, 
detiveth not nature but incorruption, and that im- 
mediately from his own perſon, into all that belong 
unto him. As therefore we are really partakers 
of the body of ſin and death received from Adam; 
ſo except we be truly partakers of Chriſt, and as 
really poſſeſſed of his ſpirit, all we ſpeak of eternal 
life is but a dream. But the participation of Chrift 
importeth—beſides the preſence of Chriſt's perſon, 
and beſides the myſtical Union thereof with the 
parts and members of his whole church—a true 
and actual influence of grace, whereby the life 
which we live according to godlineſs is his; and 
from him we receive thoſe perfections, wherein our 
eternal happineſs conſiſteth. Thus we participate 
Chriſt, partly by imputation, as when thoſe things 
which he did and ſuffered for us, are imputed unto 
us for righteouſneſs: partly by habitual and real 
infuſion, as when grace is inwardly beftowed while 
we are on carth, and afterwards more fully, both 
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our ſouls and bodies made like unto. his in glory. 
As for any mixture of the ſubſtance of his fleſh 
with ours, the participation which we have of Chriſt 
includeth no ſuch groſs ſurmile, 1 


CHAP. LVIL 


The Neceſſity of Sacraments unto the Participation of 
Chrift. | 


T greatly offendeth, that ſome, when they labour 

to ſhew the uſe of the holy ſacraments, aſſign 

- unto them no end but only 0 teach the mind, by 
other ſenſes, that which the word doth by hearing. 
Whereupon, how eaſily neglect and careleſs regard 
of ſo heavenly myſteries may follow, we ſee, in 
part, by ſome experience had of, thoſe men, with 
whom that opinion is moſt ſtrong. But there is of 
ſacraments, undoubtedly, ſome other more excellent 
and heavenly uſe. For, let reſpect be had to the 
duty which every communicant doth undertake, 
and we may well determine, concerning the uſe of 
ſacraments, that they ſerve as bonds of obedience 
to God, ſtrict obligations to the mutual exerciſe 
of chriſtian charity, provocations to godlineſs, pre- 
ſervations from ſin, and memorials of the princi- 
pal benefits of Chriſt; reſpect the time of their 
inſtitution, and it thereby appeareth, that God hath 
annexed them for ever unto the New Teſtament, 
as other rites were before with the Old; regard the 
weakneſs which is in us, and they are warrants for 
the more ſecurity of our belief: Compare the re- 
ceivers of them with ſuch as receive them not, 
and ſacraments are marks of diſtinction to ſepa- 
— 


rate God's own from ſtrangers, ſo that in all 
theſe reſpects they are found to be neceſſar. 
But their chiefeſt force and virtue conſiſteth not 
herein ſo much, as in that they are heavenly cere- 
monies, which God hath ſanCtified and ordained to 
be adminiſtered in his church: Firſt, as marks to 
know when God doth impart: the vital or ſaving 
grace of Chriſt unto all that are capable thereof; 
and ſecondly, as means. conditional, which God 
requireth in them, unto whom he imparteth grace: 
For ſince God in himſelf is inviſible, and cannot by” 
us be diſcerned working, he giveth men ſome plain 
and ſenſible token of his glorious preſence, whereby 
to know what they cannot fee. The Apoſtles by 
fiery tongues which they ſaw, were admoniſhed 


when the ſpirit, which they could not behold, was 


upon them; in like manner it is with us. Chriſt 
and his Holy Spirit, with all their bleſſed effects, 
tho entering into the ſoul of man, in a way which 
we are not able to apprehend or expreſs, do not- 
withſtanding give notice of the times when they 
uſe to make their acceſs, becauſe it pleaſeth Al- 
mighty God to communicate by ſenſible means 
thoſe bleſſings which are incomprehenſible. It is 
not ordinarily his will to beſtow the grace of ſa- 
craments upon any, but by the ſacraments. The 
grace therefore that men receive by the ſacraments 
or with the ſacraments, they receive it from him, 
and not from them. For of ſacraments the very 
ſame is true which Solomon's wiſdom obſerveth in 
the brazen ſerpent, ' He that turned towards it, was 
not healed by the thing he faw, but by thee, O Saviour 
of all. Sacraments ſerve as the inſtruments of 
God, the uſe whereof is in our own hands, the 

effect 
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effect in his; for the uſe, we have his expreſs com. 
mandment; for the effect, his conditional promiſe 
ſo that without our obedienee to the one, there is 
- of the other no apparent aſſurance. We therefore 
take not baptiſm, nor the euchariſt, for bare re 
blances or memorials of things abſent, neither for 
naked figns and teſtimonies aſſuring us of grace re- 
ceived before, but (as they are indeed and in'verity) 
for means effectual, whereby God, when we take 
the facraments, delivereth into our hands that 
available unto eternal life, which grace the 
facraments repreſent or ſignify. The true imme- 
diate cauſe why baptiſm, and why the ſupper of 
our Lord is neceſſary, few do rightly and difincthy 
conſider. Tho? ſundry the ſame effects and bene- 
fits which grow unto men, by the one ſacratnent, 
may rightly be attributed unto the other, yet each 
hath that alſo which is peculiar unto itſelf, Bap- 
tiſm doth challenge to itſelf but the inchoation or 
beginning of thoſe graces, the conſummation where- 
of dependeth on myſteries enſuing. We receive 
Chrift Jeſus in baptiſm once, as the firſt beginner , 
in the eucharift often, as being by continual de- 
grees the finiſher of our life. | 


=—_ CH A P. LVIIL | 
The Subſtance, Rites, or Ceremonies of Baptiſm. 


HE grace intended by ſacraments, was a 
| cauſe of the choice, and is a reaſon of the 
fitneſs of the elements themſelves. Furthermore, 

$ ſeeing that-the grace which here we receive, doth 

no way depend upon the natural force of that which 

ve preſently behold, it was of neceſſity, that _ 
0 
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of expreſs declaration, taken from the very mouth 


of our Lord himſelf ſhould be added unto viſible 


elements, that the one might infallibly teach what 


the other do moſt aſſuredly bring to 'paſs. In 
writing and ſpeaking of the bleſſed ſacraments, we 


2 uſe for the moſt part, under the name of their | 


ſubſtance, not only to compriſe that, whereof they 
outwardly and ſenſibly conſiſt, but alſo the ſeoret 
grace which they ſignify and exhibit. And to 
make compleat the outward ſubſtance of a ſacra- 
ment, there is required an. outward form, which 
form ſacramental elements receive from ſacramental 
wards. Conſidering therefore, that all other orders, 
rites, prayers, leſſons, and ſuch ordinances what- 
ſoever have been made, by the wiſdom of the 
church to adorn the ſacrament, not the ſacrament 
to depend upon them; it ſeemeth to have been no 
abſurd collection, that in caſes of neceſſity, which 
will not ſuffer delay till baptiſm be adminiſtered 


with uſual folemnities, (to ſpeak the leaſt) it may 


be tolerably given without them, rather than any 
man without it ſhould be ſuffered to _ this 
life, | | 


CHAP. LK. 


The Grounds in Scripture whereupon a Re of out- 
ward Baptiſm bath been built. 


HEREAS we ground a necellity of ea 


our. Chriſt; ; Unleſs a man be born again of water, and 


of the ſpirit be cannot enter into the kingdom C 
—lt is imagined, by thoſe who deny the neceſſity 


of baptiſm by water, that by water and tbe. ſpirit, 
we 


nal baptiſm upon theſe words of our Savi- 
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we are in that place to underſtand no more than if 
the ſpirit alone had been mentioned, and water 
not ſpoken of. Which they think is plain, becauſe 
elſewhere it is not improbable, that the Holy Gboſt 
and fire do but ſignify the Holy Ghoſt 'in operation 
reſembling fire. Whereupon they conclude, that 
ſeeing fire in one place may be, therefore water in 
another place is but a metaphor. But there is no- 
thing more dangerous than this licentious and de- 
luding art, which ehangeth the meaning of words, 
as alchymy doth or would do the ſubſtance of me- 
tals, maketh of any thing what it liſteth, and 
bringeth in the end all truth to nothing. Shall 
that which hath always received a literal, and no 
other conſtruction, be now diſguiſed with a toy of 
novelty? When the letter of the law hath two 
things plainly and expreſsly ſpecified,” water and 
the ſpirit, water as a duty required on our parts, 
the ſpirit. as a gift which God beſtoweth, there is 
danger in preſuming ſo to interpret it, as if the 
clauſe which concerneth ourſelves were unneceſſary. 
At the time, - when that baptiſm which was meant 
by John, came to be really and truly performed by 
Chriſt himſelf, we find the apoſtles, that had been 
before baptized with water as we are, now bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghoſt; and in. this their later 
baptiſm, as well a viſible deſcent of fire, as a ſecret 
miraculous infuſion of the ſpirit. In like manner 
doth Chriſt accompliſh our new birth, not with 
the ſpirit alone, but with water hervittito adjoined; 
and ſince the faithfuleſt expounders of his words 
are his own deeds, let that which his hand hath 
manifeſtly wrought, declare what his ſpeech did 


doubtfully utter, 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. LX. 
| What the true Na of outward Baptiſm indeed is. 


S the /pirit is a neceſſary inward cauſe, ſo 
ſo is water a neceſſary outward mean to our 
regeneration. We are ſaid to be new- born, and 
that it dar-, even of water; we are taught that 
with water God doth purify and cleanſe his church. 
The apoſtles of Chriſt term baptiſm a bath of re- 
generation. Unleſs it were ſo, what purpoſe had 
they in giving men advice to receive outward bap- 
tiſm, and in perſuading them it did avail to re- 
miſſion of ſins? Baptiſm therefore is a ſacrament 
which God hath inſtituted in his church, to the 
end that they which receive the ſame might there- 
by be incarporated into Chriſt; and fo thro? his 
moſt precious merit obtain, as | well that ſaving 
grace of imputation, which taketh away all former 
guiltineſs, as alſo that infuſed divine virtue of the 
Holy Ghoſt, which giveth to the powers of the 
foul. their firſt diſpoſition towards future newneſs 
of life. To build upon God's eleCtion, if we keep 
not. ourſelves to the ways which he hath appointed 
for men to walk in, is but a ſelf-deceiving vanity. 
When the apoſtle ſa men called to the partici- 
pation of Jeſus Chriſt, after the goſpel of God em- 
braced, and the ſacrament of life received, he 
feareth not then (but not till then) to put them in | 
the number of elect ſaints; he then accounteth 
them delivered from death, and clean purged from 
all fin. As we are not naturally men without 
birth, ſo neither are we chriſtian men in the eye of 
the church of God, but by new birth ; nor (ac- 
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cording to the manifeſt nes: courſe of divine 
diſpenſation) vew-born, but by that baptiſm which 
both declareth and maketh us Chriftians. In which 
reſpect we juſtly hold it to be the door of our ac- 
tual entrance into God's houſe, the firſt apparent 
beginning of life, a ſeal perhaps to the grace of 
election before received ; but to our ſanQification 
here, a ſtep that hath not any before it. If Chriſt 
himſelf which giveth Salvation do require baptiſm, 
it is not for us that look for ſalvation, to ſoupd 
and examine him, whether unbaptized mem may, 
be ſaved; but ſeriouſly to do that which is re- 
quired, and religiouſly to fear the dagger: which 
may grow by the want thereof. 

It hath been conſtantly held, as wel. uching 
other believers as martyrs, that baptiſm, taken 
away by neceſſity, is ſupplied by deſire of baptiſm, 
becauſe with equity this opinion doth beſt; ſtand. 
„Therefore, (faith St. Bernard) if a man, deſirous 
of baptiſm, be ſuddenly cut off by death, in whom 
there wanted neither ſound faith, devout hope, nor 
ſincere charity, deſpair, I cannot, nor induce my 
mind to think his faith void, his hope confounded, 
and his charity fallen to nothing, only becauſe he 
hath not that which not contempt, but 1 poſlibility 
with-holdeth.” Touching infants wb bich die un- 
baptized, ſince they neither have the ſacrament 
itſelf, nor any ſenſe thereof, the judgment of many 
hath gone hard againſt them. But yet, ſeeing 
grace is not abſolutely tied unto ſacraments; and 
beſides, ſuch is the lenity of God, that unto things 
altogether impoſſible he bindeth no man; where 
we cannot do what is enjoined, he accepteth our 
will to do, inſtead of the deed itſelf. Again, ſeeing 

_ that, 
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that, to all profeſſors of the name of Chriſt, this i 


pre-eminence above infidels is freely given, that 
the fruit of their bodies bringeth into the world 
with it a preſent intereſt and right to thoſe means 
wherewith the ordinance of Chriſt is, that his 
church ſhall be ſanctified; it is not to be thought, 
that he which, as it were, from heaven, hath no- 
minated and deſigned them unto holineſs by ſpecial 

privilege of their very birth, will bimſelf deprive 
them of their regeneration and inward grace, only 


becauſe Hecetmty 9 8 2 them of outward ſa- 
craments, 


CH AP. LXL ed wel 


What Things in Baptiſm have been di iſpenſed with by 
the Fathers, reſpefling Neceſſity, 


HE ancients did ſuſtain and tolerate defects 

of local, or of perſonal ſolemnities, belong- 

ing to the facrament of - baptiſm, The apoſtles 
themſelves did neither uſe nor appoint. for baptiſm 
any certain time. The church for general baptiſm 
heretofore made choice' of two chief days in the 
year, the feaſt of Eaſter and the feaſt of Pente- 
coſt. Which cuſtom when certain churches in 
Sicily began to violate without cauſe, they were 
by Leo, -then. biſhop of Rome, adviſed rather to 
conform themſelves to the reſt of the world in 
things fo reaſonable, than to offend mens minds, 
thro' needleſs ſingularity: Howbeit always pro- 
viding; that nevertheleſs in apparent peril of death, 
danger of ſiege, ſtraits of perſecution, fear of | 
ſhipwreck, and the like exigents, no reſpect of 
time ſhould cauſe this ſingular defence of true 
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ſafety to be denied unto any. It as thought good 
(faith the emperor Juſtinian) in their judgment which 


Have gone before, that in private chapels none ſhould 


oelebrate the holy communion, but prieſts belonging unto 
greater churches, left men ſhould ſecretly recerve from 
heretics, inſtead of the food, the bane of their ſouls, 
Pollution in place of expiation. Again, (faith he) wheres 
as, a ſacred canon of the fixth reverend ſynod requireth 
baptiſm, as others have likewi/ e the boly ſacrifices and 


myſteries, to be celebrated in temples only hallowed for 


public uſe, and not in private oratories; — now, that 
perverſe opinions, thro' the grace of Almighty God, are 
extinct and gone, the cauſe of former reſtraints being 
taken away, we ſee no reaſon but that private oratories 
may benceforward- enjoy that liberty, which 10 
granted them beretofore had not been ſafe. | 


CHAP. IXII. | 
Whether Baptiſm by Women be true Baptiſm. 


O leave private baptiſm therefore, we come 
unto baptiſm by women, which is denied to 

be a ſacrament, becauſe women are no miniſters in 
the church of God. To make women teachers in 
the houſe of God were a groſs abſurdity, ſeeing the 
apoſtle hath ſaid, I permit not a woman to teach. And 
again, Let your women in churches le filent. Thoſe 
extraordinary gifts of ſpeaking with tongues, and 
propheſying, which God, at that time, did not only 
beſtow upon men, but on women alſo, made it the, 
harder to hold them confined with private bounds : 
whereupon the apoſtle's ordinance was neceſſary 
againſt womens public admiſſion to teach. Which 
apoſtolic conſtitution Clement extendeth likewiſe 
| to 
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to baptiſm. For,” faith be. if we have denied them 
leave to teach, how ſhould any man diſpenſe with na- 
ture, and make them minifters of holy things? But to 
womens baptiſm in private, by occaſion of urgent 
neceſſity, the reaſons that only concern ordinary 
baptiſm in public, are no juſt prejudice; neither 
can we by force thereof diſprove the practice of 
thoſe churches, which (neceſſity requiring) allow 
baptiſm in private to be adminiſtered by women : 
although we deny not, but they which utterly for- 
bid ſuch baptiſm, may have perhaps wherewith to 
juſtify their orders againſt it. For even things law- 
ful are well prohibited, when there is fear leſt 
they make the way to unlawful things more eaſy, 
And it may be, the liberty of baptiſm by women 
at ſuch times, doth ſometimes embolden the raſher 
ſort to do it where no ſuch neceſſity is. 

But whether they do'it of permiſſion, beyond _. 
Jaw, or in preſumption againſt law, is it thereby *' 
altogether fruſtrate, void, and as though it were 
never given? If ſo, it muſt of neceſſity be repeat- 
ed, becauſe the law of Chrift tieth all to receive 
baptiſm, Iteration of baptiſm once given bath 
been always thought a manifeſt contempt of that + 
ancient apoſtolic aphoriſm, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptiſm : baptiſm not only one, inaſmuch as it hath 
every where the ſame ſubſtance, and offereth unto 
all men the ſame grace; but one alſo for that it 
' ought not to be received by any one man above 
once. For how ſhould we practice iteration. of 
baptiſm; and yet teach, that we are by baptiſm 
born anew : that by baptiſm we are admitted into 
the heavenly ſociety of ſaints, that thoſe things be 
xeally and effectually done by baptiſm which are 
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no more poſlible to be often done, than a man can 

naturally be often born, or civilly he often adopted 
into any one's ſtock and family, As Chriſt hath 
therefore died, and riſen from the dead, but once; 

ſo that ſacrament, which both extinguiſheth in 
him our former in, and beginneth in us a new 
condition of life, is, by one only actual adminiſ- 


tration, for ever available, according to that in the 


Nicene creed, I believe one baptiſm. for remiſſion of 
fins. And becauſe ſecond baptiſm was ever abhor- 
red in the church of God, as a kind of inceſtuous 
birth; they that iterate baptiſm, are driven under 
ſome pretence or other to make the former baptiſm 
void, St. Cyprian with the greateſt part of the 
African biſhops, becauſe they thought, that none 
but only the true church of God can baptiſe; and 
were of nothing more certainly perſuaded, than that 
heretics are as rotten branches cut off from the life 
and body of the true church, gathered hereby, 
that the church of God with good conſideration, 
ought to reverſe that baptiſm which is given by 
heretics. The biſhop of Rome againſt their novel- 


ties, upheld, as beſeemed him, the ancient and 


true apoſtolic cuſtoms, till they which unadviſedly 
before had erred became in a manner all reconciled 
friends "unto truth, and ſaw that hereſy, in the 
miniſters of baptilen, could no way evacuate the 
force thereof : ſuch hereſy alone excepted, as by 


reaſon of unſoundneſs in the higheſt articles of 
, chriſtian faith, preſumed to change, and by chang- 


ing to maim the ſubſtance, the form of baptiſm, 
Thus the _ baptiſm which Novatianiſts gave ſtood 
firm; whereas they whom Samoſatenians had bap- 
tiſed, were re. baptiſed. It was s likewiſe ordered in 
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the council of Arles, that if any Arian did reconcile 
himſelf to the church, they ſhould admit him with- 
out new baptiſm, unkeſs by examination they found 
him not baptiſed in the name of the trinity. The 
truth of chriſtianity with conſtancy teaches, that 
evil miniſters of good things are as torches, a light 
to Others, a waſte to none but themſelves only ; 
and that the foulneſs of their hands can neither any 
whit impair © the virtue, nor ſtain the glory of the 
myſteries of Chriſt. And ſince the church of God 
hath hitherto always. conſtantly maintained, that to 
rebaptiſe them Which are known to have received 
true baptiſm is unlawful, if baptiſm ſeriouſly be 
adminiſtered in the ſame element, and with the 
ſame form of words which Chriſt's tation teach- 
eth, there is no other defect in the world that can 
fake it fruſtrate, or deprive it of ne nature of a 
true ſacrament. | 

It behoveth generally all ſorts of men to keep 
themſelves within the limits of their own vocation; 
And ſeeing God, from whom mens ſeveral degrees 
and pre-eminences . do proceed, hath appointed 
them in his church, at whoſe hands his pleaſure 1s, 
that we ſhould: receive both baptiſm and all other 
public medicinable helps of ſoul, perhaps thereby 
the mare to ſettle our hearts in the love of our 
Ghoſtly ſuperiors ; hey have ſmall cauſe, to hope, 
that with him their voluntary ſervices will be ac- 
cepted who thruſt themſelves into functions, either 
above their capacity, or beyond their place, and 
overboldly intermeddle with duties, whereof no 
charge was ever given them. They that in any 
thing exceed the compaſs of their own order, do as 
much as in them lieth to diſſolve that order which 
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is the harmony of God's church. But Fray is not 


any law of God which faith that if the miniſter be 


| Incompetent, his word ſhall be no word, his bap- 


tiſm no baptiſm. He which teacheth and is not 
ſent, loſeth the reward, but yet retaineth the.name 
of a teacher: his uſurped actions have in him the 
ſame nature which they have 1n others, although 
they yield him not the ſame comfort. Since there- 
fore no defect in their vocation that teach the truth 
is able to take away the benefit thereof from him 
that heareth, wherefore ſhould the want of a law- 
ful calling in them that baptiſe, make baptiſm to 
be vain? Baptiſm being a favour which it pleaſeth 
God to beſtow, a benefit of ſoul to us that receive 
it, and a grace which they that deliver are but as 
mere vaſſals, either appointed by others, or offered 
of their own accord to this ſervice, of which two, 
if they be the firſt, it is but their own honour, their 
own offence to be the latter: can it poſlibly ſtand 
with. equity and right, that the faultineſs of their 
preſumption in giving baptiſm ſhould be able to 
prejudice us, who by taking baptiſm have no way 
offended ? Some light may be borrowed from cir- 
cumciſion, for explication of what is true in this 


queſtion of baptiſm. Zipporah the wife of Moſes 


took upon her to circumciſe her ſon, becauſe Moſes 
for not having done it ſooner himſelf was therefore 
ſtricken by the hand of God, and could not in that 
extremity perform the office. The ſequel thereof 
is a plain proof that God was ſatisfied with that 


ſhe did, for there followed in the perſon of Moſes 


preſent releaſe of his grievous puniſhment, upon 


/ her ſpeedy diſcharge of that duty, which, by him 
neglected, had offended God. Seeing then that 


they 


\ 
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they which will have it a breach of the law of God 
to circumciſe in that neceſſity, are not able to deny, 
but circumciſion being in that very manner per- 
formed, was to the innocent child which received © | 
it, true circumciſion ; ; why ſhould that defect, 
whereby circumciſion. was ſo little weakened, be 
to baptiſm a deadly wound? Whereupon we may 
conſequently infer, that the adminiſtration of this 


facrament by private perſons, be it lawful or un- 


lawful, appeareth not as yet to be merely void. 


C H A P. LXIIL 


Interrogatories in Baptiſm touching Faith, and the 
5 Purpoſe o a Grifoas Life. $5 


ECAUSE there is no attainment of life, but 
through the only begotten Son gf God, nor 

by him otherwiſe than being ſuch as the creed 
apoſtolie deſcribeth ; it followeth that the articles 
thereof are princi iples neceſſary. for all men to ſub- 
ſeribe unto, whom by baptiſm the church receiveth 
into Chriſt's ſchool. Now, the principles where- 
upon we do build our ſouls, have their evidence 
where they had their original; and as received 
from thence we adore them, we neither argue nor 
diſpute about them, we give unto them that reve- 
rend aſſent which the oracles of God require. The 
myſteries of our religion are above the reach of 
our underſtanding, above diſcourſe.of man's rea- 
ſon, above all that any creature can comprehend. 
Therefore the firſt thing required of him, which 
ſtandeth for admiſſion into Chriſt's family, is belief. 
Which belief conſiſteth not ſo much in knowlege, 
as 1n acknowlegment of all things that heavenly 
* | wiſdom 
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wiſdom revealeth. The true reaſon wherefore 
Chriſt doth love believers is, becauſe their belief 
is the gift of God, a gift than which fleſh and blood 
in this world cannot poſlibly receive a greater. 
And ſeeing that religion enjoyeth not ſacraments, 
the ſigns of God's love, unleſs it have alſo that faith 
whereupon the Horm are built, could there 
be any thing more convenient than that our firſt 


admittance to the actual receipt of his grace in the 


ſacrament of baptiſm, ſhould be conſecrated with 
profeſſion of belief; which is to the kingdom of 


God as a key, the want whereof excludeth Infidels 


both from that and all other ſaving grace? Their 
aſſent to God's faving truth is many times with- 
held from it, not that the truth is too weak to 
perſuade, but becauſe the ſtream of corrupt affec- 
tion carrieth®them a clean contrary way. That 
the mind therefore may abide in the light of faith, 

there muſt abide in the will as conſtant a reſolution 
to have no .fellowſhip at all with the vanities and 


works of darkneſs. Two covenants there are which 


chriſtian men (faith Iſidore) do make in baptiſm, 
the one concerning relinquiſhment of ſatan, the 
other touching obedience to the faith of Chriſt, 
Whereunto St, Peter (as it may be thought) allud- 
ing hath ſaid, that the baptiſm which /aveth us, is 
not (as legal purifications were) a cleanſing of the 
fleſh from outward impurity, but i,; an in- 
terrogative trial of a good conſcience towards God. 


0 


hs 2 =; | * 


Of the Iuterrogatories propoſed unto Infants in Baptiſm, 


and in their Names anſwered by God Fathers. 


OW. the fault which they find with us con- 
cerning interrogatories, is our moving of 
theſe queſtions unto infants which cannot anſwer 
them, and the anſwering of them by others as in 
their names. The Anabaptiſt ſcorneth at the bap- 


tiſm of infants; but they with whom we contend, 


are no enemies to the baptiſm of infants; it is not 
their deſire, that the church ſnould hazard ſo many 
ſouls by letting them run on till they come to ripe- 
neſs of underſtanding, that ſo they may be con- 
verted, and then baptiſed as Mfidels heretofore have 


been; they bear not towards God ſo unthankful 


minds, as not to acknowlege it even amongſt the 
greateſt of his endleſs mercies, that by making us 
his own poſſeſſion fo ſoon, many advantages, which 
ſatan otherwiſe might take, are prevented, and 
(which ſhould be eſteemed a part of no ſmall hap- 
pineſs) the firſt thing whereof we have occaſion to 


take-notice is, how much hath been already done -- 


to our great good, though altogether without our 
knowlege: the baptiſm of infants they eſteem as 
an ordinance which Chriſt hath inſtituted, even in 
ſpecial love and favour to his own people; they 
deny not the practice thereof accordingly to have 
been kept, as derived from the hands, and con- 
tinued from the days of the apoſtles themſelves 
unto this preſent; only it pleaſeth them not, that 
to infants there ſnhould be interrogatories propoſed 
in baptiſm. But are they able to ſhew, that ever 
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the church of Chriſt had any public form of bap- 
tiſm without interrogatories; or that the church 
did ever uſe at the folemn baptiſm of infants to. 
omit thoſe queſtions as needleſs in this caſe ? 
Touching the queſtion, whether it may, be. truly 
ſaid for infants at the time of their baptiſm, that 
_ they do believe; the effect of St. Auguſtine s an- 
ſwer to Boniface, a biſhop in his time, is, Lea; 

but with this diſtinQion, a a preſent attual habit of 
faith there is not in them; there is delivered into 
them that ſacrament, a part of the due celebration 
whereof conſiſteth in anſwering to the articles of 
faith, becauſe the habit of faith, which afterwards 
doth come with years, is but a farther building up 


of the ſame edifice, be firſt foundation whereof was 


laid by the ſacrament F baptiſm. For that which 
there we profeſſed without any underſtanding, 
when we afterwards come to knowlege, do we any 


thing elſe, but only bring unto ripeneſs the very 


ſeed that was ſown before? We are hen believers, 
becauſe then we begin to be that which proceſs of 
time doth make perfect. And till we come to 
actual belief, the very ſacrament of faith is a ſhield 
as ſtrong againſt all contrary infernal powers, as 
the faith of the ſacrament doth become afterwards. 


Which whoſoever doth think impoſſible, is un- 


doubtedly farther off from chriſtian belief, though 
he be baptiſed, than are theſe innocents, which at 
their baptiſm, although they have no imagination 
or thought of faith, are notwithſtanding pure and 
free from all oppoſite cogitations, whereas the other 
is not free. In ſum, the whole church is a multi- 
tude of believers, all honoured with that title, even 
hypocrites for their * s ſake, as well as 

ſaints, 
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ſaints, becauſe of their inward ſincere perſuaſion, 


and infants, as being in the firſt degree of their ghoſtly 


motion towards the actual babit-of faith; the firſt fort 
are faithful in the eye of the world; the ſecond 
faithful in the ſight of God; the laſt in the ready . 
direct way to become both, if all things after be 
ſuitable: to theſe their preſent beginnings. We 


ſpeak of infants as the rule of piety alloweth both to 
ſpeak and think, And they that can take to them- 
ſelves in ordinary talk a charitable kind of liberty 


to name men of their own ſort God's dear children, 
(notwithſtanding the large reign of hypocriſy) ſhould 
not methinks be ſo ſtrict and rigorous againſt the 
church, for preſuming as it doth in favour of a 


chriſtian innocent, For when we know how Chriſt 


in general hath ſaid, that of ſuch is the kingdom 


of heaven, which kingdom is the inheritance of 


God's elect, hard it were, that we ſhould not be 
thought to utter, at the leaſt, a truth as probable. 
and allowable in terming any ſuch particular infant 
an elect' babe as in preſuming the like of others, 
whoſe ſafety nevertheleſs. we are not abſolutely * ; 


to warrant, 


The law of Chriſt requiring Faith and Fun of 


life in all men, by virtue of the covenant which 
they make in baptiſm, is it toyiſp that the church in 


baptiſm exacteth at every man's hands an expreſs 
profeſſion of faith, and an irrevocable-promiſe of 
obedience by way of ſolemn ſtipulation? That in- 


fants may contract and covenant with God, the law 


is plain: and to that they are admitted through 
his indulgence, who reſpecting the ſingular benefit 
thereof, er children brought unto him for 

that 
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that a entereth into articles of covenant with 
them, and in tender commiſeration granteth, that 
other mens profeſſions and promiſes in baptiſm 
made for them ſhall avail no leſs,” than if they had 
been [themſelves able to make their own. That 
which a guardian doth in the name of his ward or 


pupil, ſtandeth, by natural equity, forcible for 
his benefit, though it be done without his know- 
lege. And ſhall we judge it a thing unreaſonable, 
or in any reſpect unfit, that infants by words which 


„others utter, ſhould, though unwittingly, yet truly 


and forcibly bind themſelves to that whereby their 


eſtate is aſſuredly bettered? Of ſuch as profaned | 


themſelves; being chriſtians, with irreligious de- 
light in the enſigns of idolatry, heatheniſh ſpectacles, 
ſhows and ſtage plays, Tertullian, to ſtrike them 
the more deep, claimeth the promiſe, which in 


* 


baptiſm they made, in tbe arms of others. Why 


were they dumb being thus challenged? Where- 


fore ſtood they not up to anſwer in their own de- 
fence, that ſuch profeſſions and promiſes made in 
their names were frivolous,” that all which others 
undertook for them, was but mockery and profanation ? 
That, which no heretic; : no wicked liver, no im- 


- pious deſpiſer of God, no miſcreant, or malefactor 


which had himſelf been baptiſed, was ever fo deſ- 
perate as to diſgorge, in contempt of cuſtoms ſo 
fruitfully received, is now their voice chat dee v 


as they ay; the en n of VO 
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"© He BoMY. cn 
Of the Croſs in Baptiſm. 


N baptiſm many things of very ancient conti- 
nuance are now quite and clean aboliſned; be- 
cauſe that the virtue and grace of this ſacrament 
had been therewith overſhadowed, as fruit with 
too great abundance of leaves. Notwithlianging 
to them, which always think that imperfect refor-! 
mation, that doth but ſhear and not ſlay, our res. 
taining certain of thoſe former rites, | eſpecially: «> 
dangerous ſign of the croſs, hath ſeemed almoſt. an 
unpardonable overſight. Ceremonies have more an 
weight than in ſight; they work by commonneſs 
of uſe much, although in the ſeveral acts of their 
uſage we ſcarcely diſcern any good they do. And 
becauſe the uſe which they have for the moſt part 
is not perfectly underſtood, ſuperſtition -1s: apt to 
impute unto them greater virtue than indeed they "nd 
have. For prevention whereof, when we uſe this 
ceremony, we always plainly expreſs the end where- 
unto it ſerveth, namely, for a ſign of remembrance 
to put us in mind of our duty. As the uſual dumb 
ceremonies of common life are in requeſt or diſlike, 
according to that they import; even ſo religion, 
having likewiſe her ſilent rites, the chiefeſt rule 
whereby to judge of their quality, is that which 
they mean or betoken. No the cauſe wh anti- 
quity did the more, in actions of common life, ho-— 
nour the ceremony of the croſs, might be for that 
they lived with infidels. But that which they did 
in the ſacrament of baptiſm, was for the ſelf- ſame 
good of — which is thereby intended ſtill. 
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The croſs is for us an admonition no leſs neceſſary 


than for them, to glory in the ſervice of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and not to hang down our heads as men 


aſhamed thereof, although it procure us reproach 
ahd obloquy at the hands of this wretched world. 
Shame is a kind of fear to incur diſgrace and.igno- 
miny. Now whereas ſome things are worthy of 


reproach, ſome things ignominious only through a 


falſe opinion which men have - conceived of them, 
nature, that generally feareth opprobrious repre- 
enſion, muſt by reaſon and religion be taught, 
hat it ſhould be aſhamed of, and what not. The 
mind while we are in this preſent life, whether it 
contemplate, meditate, deliberate, or any other 
way exerciſe itſelf, worketh nothing without con- 
tinual recourſe unto imagination, the only ſtore- 
houſe of wit and peculiar chair of memory. On 
this anvil it ceaſeth not day and night to ſtrike, 
by means whereof, as the pulſe declareth how the 
heart doth work, ſo the very thoughts and cogita- 
tions of man's mind, be they good or bad, do no 
where ſooner diſcover themſelves, than through the 
crevices of that wall wherewith nature hath com- 
paſſed the cells and cloſets of fancy. In the fore- 
head nothing more plain to be ſeen, than the fear 
of contumely and diſgrace. For which cauſe the 
ſcripture (as with great probability it may be 
thought) deſcribeth them as marked of God in the 
forehead, whom his mercy hath undertaken to keep 
from final confuſion and ſhame. Shall I fay, that 
the ſign of the croſs (as we uſe it) is in ſome ſort a 
mean to work our preſervation from reproach, the 
fear whereof doth uſe to ſhew itſelf in that part? 
Surely the mind which as yet hath not hardened 

=== elf 
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itſelf, in ſin, is ſeldom provoked thereunto i in any 
groſs and gtievous manner; but nature's ſecret ſug= 
geſtion objecteth ignominy againſt it, as a bar; 
Which conceit being entered into that palace of 
man's fancy, the gates whereof have imprinted in 
them that holy ſign, which bringeth forthwith to 
mind whatſoever Chriſt hath wrought, and we 
. vowed againſt ſin ; it cometh hereby to paſs, that 
chriſtian men never want a moſt effectual, thouph 
a ſilent teacher, to avoid whatſoever may deſerve 
ly procure ſhame, So that in things which we 
ſhould be aſhamed of, we are by the croſs admo- 
'niſhed faithfully of our duty, at the very moment. 
when admonition doth moſt neceſſary ſervice: St. 
Cyprian, exhorting to martyrdom in times of hea- 
theniſh perſecution and cruelty, thought it not 
vain to allege unto them with other arguments, the 
very ceremony of that croſs whereof we ſpeak, 
Arm your forebeads (faith he) unto all boldneſs, that 
the fign of God may be kept ſafe, Thus was the 
memory of that ſign which they had in baptiſm, a 
kind of bar or prevention to keep them even from 
apoſtacy, whereunto the frailty of fleſh and blood, 
overmuch fearing to endure ſhame, might perad- 
venture the more eaſily, otherwiſe, have drawn 
them. We have not now, through the gracious 
goodneſs of Almighty God, thoſe extreme conflicts 
which our fathers had with blaſphemous contume- 
lies, every where offered to the name of Chriſt by 
ſuch as profeſſed themſelves infidels and unbelievers; 
Howbeit, unleſs we be ſtrangers to the age where- 
in we live, or elſe in ſome partial reſpect diſſem- 
blers of that we hourly both hear and fee, there is 
not the ſimpleſt of us but knoweth with what diſ- 
- dain 
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dain and ſcorn Chriſt is diſhonoured far and wide. 
Doth any contumely which we ſuſtain for religion's 
ſake, pierce ſo deeply as that which would ſeem, 
af mere conſcience, religiouſly ſpiteful ? When 
they that honour God are deſpiſed, when the chief- 
eſt ſervice of honour that man can do unto him, is 
the cauſe why they are deſpiſed ; when they which 
pretend to honour him, and that with greateſt ſince- 
Tity, do with more than heatheniſh petulancy tram- 
ple under foot almoſt whatſoever, either we or the 
whole church of God, by the ſpace of ſo many 
ages, have been accuſtomed unto, for the comelier 

and better exerciſe of our religion, according to 
the ſoundeſt rules that wiſdom, directed by the 
word of God, and by long experience confirmed, 
hath. been able with common advice, with' mach 
deliberation and exceeding great diligence, to com- 

prehend; when no man fighting under Chriſt's 
banner can be always exempted from ſeeing or ſuſ- 
taining thoſe indignities, the ſting whereof not to 
feel, or feeling not to be moved thereat, is a thing 
impoſſible to fleſh and blood: if this be any object 
for patience to work on, the ſtricteſt bond that 
thereunto tieth us, is our vowed obedience to 
Chriſt; the ſolemneſt vow that we ever made to 
obey Chriſt, and to ſuffer willingly all reproaches 
for his ſake, was made in baptiſm : and amongſt 
other memorials to keep us mindful of that vow, 
we cannot think that the ſign which our new-bap- 
tiſed foreheads did there receive, is either unfit 
or unforcible, the reaſons hitherto alleged being 
weighed with indifferent balance. 
It is not (you will ſay) the croſs in our fore- 


heads, but in our hearts the faith of Chriſt, that 
| armeth 
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armeth us with patience, conſtancy, and courage: 
which as we grant to be moſt true, ſo neither dare 
wie deſpiſe, no not the meaneſt helps that ſerve, 
though it be but in the very loweſt degree of further- 
ance, towards the higheſt ſervices that God doth 
require at our hands. And if any man deny, that 
ſuch ceremonies are available, at the leaſt, as me- 
morials of duty; or do think that himſelf hath no 
need to be ſo put in mind, what our duties are; it 
is but reaſonable, that in the one, the public ex- 
perience of the world overweigh ſome few mens 
| perſuaſions ; and in the other, that the rare perfec- 
tion of a few condeſcend unto common imbecility. 
They greatly ſeduce themſelves when they think 
there is not any other way beſides univerſal extir- 
pation to reform ſuperſtitious abuſes of the croſs. 
The church of Rome hath bitherto practiſed, and 
doth profeſs the ſame adoration. to the ſign of the 
croſs, and neither leſs nor other than is due to 
Chriſt himſelf. They varniſh and qualify their 
ſentence, pretending that the croſs, which to out- 
ward ſenſe preſenteth viſibly itſelf alone, is not by 
them apprehended alone, but hath in their ſecret 
ſurmiſe or imagination, a reference to the perſon of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. So that the honour which 
they jointly do to both reſpecteth principally his 
perſon, and the croſs but only for his perſon's ſake : 
but the people not accuſtomed to trouble their wits 
with ſo nice and ſubtile differences in religion, are 
apparently no leſs enſnared by adoring the croſs, 
than the Jews by burning incenſe to the brazen 
ſerpent. For in actions of this kind, we are more 
to reſpect, what the greateſt part of men is com- 
monly prone to conceive, than what ſome few mens 
X28 wits 
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wits may deviſe in conſtruction of their own parti- 
cular meanings. Plain it is that a falſe opinion of 
ſome perſonal divine excellency to be in thoſe things 
Which either art or nature hath framed, cauſeth 
always religious adoration. And as plain that the 
like adoration applied unto things ſenſible, argueth 
to vulgar capacities, yea, leaveth imprinted in 
them, the very ſame opinion of Deity, from whence 
all idolatrous worſhip groweth. Be it therefore 
true, that croſſes purpoſely framed or uſed for re- 
ceipt of divine honour, be even as ſcandalous as 
the brazen ſerpent itſelf, where they are in ſuch - 
fort adored; ſhould we hereupon' think ourſelves 
in the ſight of God and in conſcience charged to. 
aboliſh utterly the very ceremony of the croſs, neither 
meant at the firſt, nor now converted unto 'any 
ſuch offenſive purpoſe? Did the Jews, which 'could 
never be perſuaded to admit, in the city of Jeru- 
ſalem, that image of Cæſar, which the Romans 
were accuſtomed to adore, make any ſcruple of 
Cæſar's image in the coin, which they knew very 
well that men were not wont to worſhip ? Between 
the croſs which ſuperſtition honoureth as Chriſt, 
and that ceremony of the croſs which ſerveth only 
for a ſign of remembrance, there is as plain and as 
great a difference, as between thoſe brazen images 
which Solomon made to bear up the ciſtern of the 
temple, and that calf which the Iſraelites in the 
wilderneſs did adore. And although the ſerpent 
and the ſign of the croſs ſeem equal in this, that 
ſuperſtition hath abuſed both; yet as the one for 
abuſe was religiouſly taken away, ſo now when 
religion hath taken away abuſe from the other, we 


ſhould, by utter abolition thereof, hardly” deferve 
com- 
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commendation, And to ſpeak as the truth is, our 
very nature doth hardly yield to deftroy that which 
may be fruitfully kept, and without any great dif- 
ficulty clean ſcoured from the ruſt of evil, which 
by ſome accident hath grown into it. As the fa- 
thers, when the croſs of Chriſt was in utter con- 
* tempt, did not ſuperſtitiouſly adore the ſame, but 
rather declare, that they ſo eſteemed it was meet: 
In like manner, where we find the croſs to have that 
honour which is due to Chriſt, is it not lawful for 
us to retain it, in that eſtimation which it ought to 
have, and in that uſe which it had of old without 
offence i ? When they adviſe us to cure one contrary 
by another, it ſtandeth them upon to beware of 
this rule. Unto ſuperſtition, profaneneſs rather than 
religion is the oppoſite extreme. Now if he that 
ſpeaketh to reform ſuperſtition ſhould only labour 
to induce the contrary, it were but to draw men 
out of lime into cole-duſt: So that their courſe, 
which will remedy the ſuperſtitious abuſe of things 
profitable in the church, is not till to aboliſh ut- 
terly the uſe thereof; but rather, if it may be, to 
bring them back to a right, perfect, and religious 
uſage, which is by many degrees a ſounder way of 
recovery, than to take clean away by wilful ab- 
ſcription that which they might both preſerve and 
heal, 


A L 
Of confirmation after baptiſm. 


HE ancienteſt cuſtora of the church was, af- 

ter they had baptiſed, to add thereunto im- 

8 of hands, with effectual prayer for the illu- 
3 mination 


* 2 
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mination of God's moſt holy ſpirit, to confirm and 
perfect that which the grace of the ſame ſpirit had 
already begun in baptiſm. With prayers of ſpiri- 
tual and perſonal benedictions, the manner” hath 
been in all ages to uſe impyfition of hands, as a cere- 
mony betokening our reftrained defires to the party, 
whom we preſent unto God by prayer. Thus 
when Iſrael bleſſed Ephraim and Manaſſes, Joſeph's 
ſons, he impoſed upon them his hands and prayed. 
The prophets which healed diſeaſes by prayer, uſed 
therein the ſelf. ſame ceremony. He which with 
impoſition of hands and prayer did fo great works 
of mercy for reſtoration of bodily health, was wor- 
thily judged as able to effect the infuſion of heaven- 
ly grace into them, whole age was not yet deprav- 
ed with that malice, which might be ſuppoſed a bar 
to the goodneſs of God towards them. They 
brought him therefore young children to put bis 
hands upon them, and pray. After the aſcenſion of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, that which he 
had begun continued in the daily praRice of his 
apoſtles, whoſe prayer and impoſition of hands were 
a mean, whereby thouſands became partakers of 
the wonderful gifts of God. Which power com- 
mon at the firſt in a manner unto all behevers, all 
believers had not power to communicate unto all 
other men. The gift of miraculous operations by 
the power of the Holy-Ghoſt was only had at the 
apoſtles own hands, whoſoever might be the inſtru. 
ment of God to inſtruct, convert, and baptize. | So 
it no where appeareth, that ever any did by prayer 
and impoſition of hands, ſince the apoſtles times, 
make others partakers of the like miraculous gifts 
and graces, as long as it pleaſeth God to continue 
; the 
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the ſame in the church, but only biſhops, the apoſtles 
ſucceſſors, for a time even in that power. St. Au- 


guſtine acknowlegeth, that ſuch gifts were not per- 


mitted to laſt always, left men ſhould wax cold with 
the commonneſs of that, the ſtrangeneſs whereof. 
at the firſt inflamed them. 

Now whereas the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles had 
but only for a time ſuch power, as by the prayer and 
impoſition of hands to beſtow the Holy-Ghoft, the 
reaſon wWherefore confirmation nevertheleſs by 
prayer and laying on of hands hath hitherto al- 
ways continued, is for, other very ſpecial benefits 
which the church thereby enjoyeth. The fathers 


every where impute unto it that gift or grace f 


the Holy-Ghoſt, not which maketh us firſt chriſtian 
men, but when we are made ſuch, aſſiſteth us in all 
virtue, armeth us againſt temptation and fin, For, 
after baptiſm adminiſtered, There followerb (faith 


Tertullian) impoſition of hands, wilb invocation. mt 


invitation of the Holy-Ghoſt, which willingly cometh 
down from the Father to reſt upon the purified and 
bleſſed bodies, as it were acknowledging the waters of 
baptiſm a fit ſeat. As much is ſignified by Euſebius 
Emiſenus, ſaying, The Holy-Ghoſt which deſcendeth 
with ſaving influence upon the waters of baptiſm, doth 
there give that fulneſs which ſufficeth for innocency, and 
afterwards exbibiteth in confirmation an augmentation - 
of further grace. The Fathers therefore being thus 
perſuaded, held confirmation as an ordinance apoſ- 
tolic always profitable in God's church, although not 
always accompanied with equal largeneſs of thofe 


external effects, which gave it countenance at the 
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The cauſe of ſevering -confirmation from bap- 
tiſm (for moſt commonly they went together) was 
ſometimes in the miniſter, which being of inferior 
degree might baptiſe, but not confirm, as 1n their 
cauſe it came to paſs, whom Peter and John did 
confirm, whereas Philip had before baptiſed them 
and in theirs of whom St. Jerome hath ſaid, J deny 
not but the cuſtom of the churches is, that the biſhop 


ſhould go abroad, and impofing bis bands, pray for the 


gifts of the Holy-Ghoft on them, whom preſbyters and 
deacons far off in lefſer cities bave already baptiſed, 
Which ancient cuſtom of the church St, Cyprian 
groundeth upon the example of Peter and John in 
the eighth of the Acts before alleged, The faith- 
ful in Samaria, (ſaith he) had already obtained baptiſm ; 

only that which was wanting, Peter and Jobn ſupplied 
by prayer and impofition of bands, to the end the Holy- 
Ghoſt might be poured upon them, which alſo is done 
amongſt ourſelves, when they which be already baptiſed 
are brought to the prelates of the church, to obtain by our 
prayer and impoſition of bands the Holy-Ghoſt. By this 
it appeareth, that when the miniſters of baptiſm 
were perſons of inferior degree, the biſhops did- 
afterwards confirm whom ſuch had before baptiſed. 
The ſafety of the church (faith St, Jerome) de- 
pendeth upon the dignity of her chief ſupporters, 
to whom if ſome eminent offices of power above 
others ſhould not be given, there would be in the 
church as many ſchiſms as prieſts. Therefore the 
reaſon why biſhops alone did ordinarily confirm, 
was not becauſe the benefit, grace, and dignity 
thereof is greater than of baptiſm ; but rather, for 
that by the ſame ſacrament of baptiſm men being 
admitted into God's church, it was both reaſonable 


and 
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and convenient, that if he baptize them not unto 
whom the chiefeſt authority and charge of their 
ſouls belongeth, yet for honours ſake, and m token 
of his ſpiritual ſuperiority over them, (becauſe to 
bleſs, is an act of authority,) the performance of 
this annexed ceremony ſhould be ſought for at his 
* hands, 8 
Finally, ſometime the cauſe of ſevering confir - 
mation from baptiſm, was in the parties that re- 
ceived baptiſm being infants, at which age, they 
might be very well admitted to live in the family; 
but becauſe to fight in the army of God, to diſ- 
charge the duties of a chriſtian man, to bring forth 
the fruits, and do the works of the Holy- Ghoſt, 
their time of ability was not yet come, (ſo that bap- 
tiſm were not deferred) there could by ſtay of 
their confirmation, no harm enſue, but rather good. 
For by this means it came to paſs that children, in 
expectation thereof, were ſeaſoned with the princi- 
ples of true religion, before malice and corrupt 
examples depraved their minds, a good foundation 
was laid betimes for direction of the courſe of their 
whole lives, the ſeed of the church of God was pre- 
ſerved ſincere and ſound, the prelates and fathers of 
God's family, to whom the cure of their fouls be- 
longed, ſaw by trial and examination of them, a 
part of their own heavy burthen diſcharged, reaped 
comfort by beholding the firſt beginning of true 
godlineſs in tender years, glorified him whoſe praiſe 
they found in the mouths of infants, and neglected 
not ſo fit opportunity of giving every one fatherly 
encouragement and exhortation. Whereupon im- 
poſition of hands, and prayer being added, our 
warrant for the great good effect thereof is the 
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fame, which patriarchs, prophets, prieſts, apoliles: 
fathers, and men of God have had for ſuch their 
particular invocations and benedictions, as no man 
L ſuppoſe, profeſſing truth of religion, will eaſily 
think to have been without fruit. No, there is no 
cauſe we ſhould doubt of the benefit; but ſurely 
great cauſe to make complaint of the deep neglect 
of this chriſtian duty, almoſt with all them, to 
whom by right of their place and calling, the fade 
belongeth. Let them not take it in evil part, - (the 
thing is true) their ſmall regard hereunto n done 
harm in the church of God. | 


CHAP. LXVI. 
Of the Sacrament of the body and blood of Ar it 4 


HE grace which we hate by the holy eu- 
chariſt doth not begin, but continue life; no 
man therefore receiveth this ſacrament before bap- 
tiſm, becauſe no dead thing is capable of nouriſh- 
ment. It may be that the grace of baptiſm would 
ſerve to eternal life, were it not that the ſtate of our 
ſpiritual being is daily ſo much hindered and im- 
paired after baptiſm. But as long as the days of 
our warfare laſt, during the time that we are both 
ſubje& to diminution, and capable of augmenting 
in grace, the words of our Lord and Saviour 
Chriſt will remain forcible, except ye eat the fleſh: of 
the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you. Whereas in our infancy, we are incorporated 
into Chriſt, and by baptiſm receive the grace of 
his ſpirit, without any ſenſe or feeling of the gift 


4$ which God beſtoweth; in the euchariſt we ſo re- 
i ceive the gift of God, that we know by grace, what 
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the grace is which God giveth us; the degrees of 
our increaſe in holineſs and virtue we can ſee, and 
judge of them; we underſtand that the ſtrengtn 
of our life begun in Chrift, is Chriſt; that his fleſh 
is meat, and his blood drink, not by ſurmiſed ima- 
gination, but truly, even ſo truly, that through faith 
we perceive in the body and blood ſacramentally 
preſented, the very taſte of eternal life; the grace 
of the ſacrament, is here as the food which we eat 
and drink. 

For ought I can ſee, there is grown on all ſides 
at the length a general agreement concerning that 
which alone is material, namely, the real participa- 
tion of Chriſt, and of life in his body and blood, 
by means of the ſacrament , wherefore then ſhould the 
world continue diftraQed ſtill and rent with ſo ma- 
nifold contentions, when there remaineth now no 
controverſy, ſaving only about the ſubje& where 
Chriſt is? Yea, even in this point no fide denieth, 
but that be ſoul of man is the receptacle of Chriſt's 
preſence. The real preſence of Chriſt's moſt bleſſed 
body and blood, is not therefore to be ſought for 


in the ſacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 


„ ſacrament. And "with this the very order of our 
Saviour's words agreeth, firſt, take and eat then, this 
is my body which was broken for you ; Firſt, drink ye 
all of this; then followeth, this is my blood of the 
new teſtament, which is ſhed for many for the re- 

miſſion of ſins. I ſee not which way it ſhould be 
gathered by the words of Chriſt, when and where 
the bread is his body, or the cup his blood, but 
only in the very heart and foul of him which re- 
ceiveth them. As for the ſacraments, they really 


exhibit ; but for ought we can gather out-of that 
which 
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which is written of them, they are not really, nor 
do really contain in themſelves, that grace which 
with them, or by them, it pleaſeth God to beſtow, 
If on all ſides it be confeſt that the grace of bap- 
tiſm is poured into the foul of man; that by water 
we receive it, although it be neither ſeated in the 
water, nor the water changed into it; what ſhould 
induce men to think, that the grace of the euchariſt 
muſt needs be in the euchariſt, before it can be in 
us that receive it? The fruit of the euchariſt is the 
participation of the body and blood of Chriſt; and 
ſince we all agree, that by the ſacrament Chriſt 
doth really and truly in us perform his promiſe; 
why do we vainly trouble ourſelves with ſo fierce 
contentions, whether by conſubſtantiation, or elſe 
by tranſubſtantiation the ſacrament itſelf be firſt- 
poſſeſſed with Chriſt or no? Our participation of 
Chriſt in this ſacrament dependeth on the co-ope- 
ration of his omnipotent power, which marketh it 
his: body and blood tous; whether with change, or 
without alteration of the elements, we need not 
greatly to care or enquire, 

Take therefore that wherein all agree, and then 
conſi by itſelf what cauſe, why the reſt in queſti- 
on i{hould not rather be left as ſuperfluous, than 
urged as neceſſary. It is on all fides plainly con- 
feſt, firſt, that this ſacrament is a true and real 
participation of Chriſt, who thereby impe-rteth 
himſelf, even his whole entire perſon, as a myſtical 
head, unto every foul that receiveth him, and that 
every ſuch receiver doth thereby incorporate or 
unite himſelf unto Chriſt as a myſtical member of him, 
yea, of them alſo whom he acknowlegeth to be his 
own. Secondly, that to whom the perſon of Chriſt 

. 
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is thus communicated, to them he giveth by the 

ſame ſacrament his holy ſpirit to ſanctify them, as 

it ſanQtifieth him which is their head. Thirdly, 

that what merit, force, or virtue ſoever there is in bis 

facrificed body and blood, we freely, fully, and wholly 

have it by this facrament. Fourthly, that the effe# 

thereof in us is a real tranſmutation of our ſouls an 

bodies, from ſin to righteouſneſs, from death and 

corruption to immortality and life, Fifthly, that 

becauſe the ſacrament itſelf, being but a corrupti- 

ble and earthly creature, muſt needs be thought 

an unlikely inſtrument to work ſo admirable effects 

in man; we are therefore to reſt ourſelves alto» 

gether upon the ſtrength of his glorious power, who 

is able, and will bring to paſs, that the bread and 

cup which he giveth us, ſhall truly be the thing 

he promiſeth. How cometh it to paſs that fo few 

words concerning fo high a myſtery being uttered, 

the apoſtles receive with gladneſs the gift of Chriſt, 

and make no ſhew of doubt or ſcruple? Of their 

own diſpoſition they were very inquiſitive, yea, in 

other caſes of leſs importance and leſs difficulty, al- 

ways apt to move queſtions. The reaſon hereof is 

not dark: for when divine graces are extraordina- | 

rily preſent, the mind feeling inflamed motions of "I 

delight and joy is marvellous-unwilling to admit 

any other cogitation, and in that caſe caſteth off 

thoſe diſputes, whereunto the intellectual part at 

other times eaſily draweth. Judge what their 

thoughts and affections were at the time of this 

new preſentation of Chriſt, not before their eyes, 

but within their ſouls. When they ſaw their Lord 

and Maſter, with hands and eyes lifted up to hea- 

ven, firſt bleſs and conſecrate, for the nun, 
ä 0 
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of all generations till the world's end, the choſen 


elements of bread and wine, which elements, made 


for ever the inſtruments of life by virtue of his di- 
vine benediction, they being the firſt that were 
commanded to receive from him, the firſt' which 


were warranted by his promiſe, that not only unto 


them at the preſent time, but to whomſoever they 
and their ſucceſſors after them did duly admmiſter 
the ſame, thoſe myſteries ſhould ſerve as conduits 
of life, and conveyances of his body and blood to 
them. Was it poſſible they ſhould hear that voice, 
T ake, eat, this is my body; drink ye of this, this is my | 
blood; poſſible, that doing what was required, and 
believing what was promiſed, the ſame ſhould have 
preſent effect in them, and not fill them with a kind 
of fearful admiration at the heaven which they ſav- 
in themſelves? And if we doubt what thoſe admi- 
rable words may import, let him be our teacher 
for the meaning of Chriſt, to whom Chriſt himſelf 
was a ſchool-maſter, let our Lord's apoſtle be his 
interpreter, content we ourſelves with his explica- 
tion, My Body, the communion of my body, My Blood, the 
communion of my blood. The bread and cup are his 
body and blood, becauſe they are cauſes inſtru- 
mental, upon the receipt whereof the participation 
of his body and blood enſueth. For that which 
produceth any certain effect, is not vainly nor im- 
properly ſaid to be that very effect whereunto it 
tendeth. But touching a literal, corporal, and oral 
manducation of the very ſubſtance of the fleſh and 
blood of Chriſt, ſurely it is an opinion no where 
delivered in holy ſcripture, whereby men ſhould 
think themſelves bound to believe it. And (to 
ſpeak in the ſofteſt terms we can uſe) it is an opi- 
nion 
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nion againſt which we muſt entertain the greateſt 
prejudice, . becauſe that when ſome other did; fo 
conceive of eating his fleſh, our Saviour, to abate 
that error in them, gave them directly to under- 
ſtand, how his. fleſh ſo eaten could profit them 
nothing, becauſe the words which he ſpake were 
ſpirit, that 1s to ſay, they had a reference to a 
myſtical participation, which an. participa- 
tion giveth life. 8 
Touching the ſentence of antiquity in this cauſe, 
it is evident how they teach that Chriſt aſliſting 
this heavenly banquet with his perſonal and true 
preſence, doth by his own divine power add to the 
natural ſubſtance thereof ſupernatural efficacy, which 
addition to the nature of thoſe conſecrated elements 
changeth them, and maketh them that unto us, 
which otherwiſe they could not be; that to us they 
are thereby made ſuch inſtruments, as myſtically, 
yet truly; inviſibly, yet really, work our communi- 
on or fellowſhip with the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and our participation alſo in the fruit, grace, and 
efficacy of his body and blood. Either a corporal 
conſubſtantiation of Chriſt with thoſe ſanctified and 
bleſſed elements, before we receive them; or the 
like tranſubſtantiation of them into the body and 
blood of Chriſt, are to our myſtical communi- 
on with Chriſt ſo unneceſſary, that the Fathers, who 
plainly hold but this myſtical communion, cannot 
eaſily be thought to have meant any other change 
of ſacramental elements, than that which the ſame 
ſpiritual communion did require them to hold. 
Theſe things conſidered, how ſhould that mind, 
which loving truth and ſeeking comfort out of holy 
myſteries, hath not perhaps the leiſure, perhaps 0 
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7:3 the wit nor capacity to tread out fo endleſs mazes, 
% as the intricate diſputes of this cauſe have led men 
4 into; how ſhould a -virtuouſly diſpoſed mind 
1 better reſolve with itſelf than thus? Variety of 


Judgments and opinions argueth obſcurity in thoſe things 
whereabout they differ. But that which all parts receive 
for truth, that which every one having fifted is by no 
one denied or doubted of, muſt needs be matter of infal- 
bible certainty. Whereas therefore there are but three 
expoſitions made of, This is MY Bop; the firſt, this 
is in itſelf, before participation, really and truly the 
natural ſubſtance of my body, by reaſon of the co- 
exiſtence which my omnipotent body hath with the 
ſanctified element of bread; which is the Lutheran's 
interpretation : The ſecond, this is im ſelf, and before 
participation, the very true and natural ſubſtance of 
my body, by force of that Deity, which with the 
words of conſecration aboliſheth the ſubſtance of 
bread, and ſubſtituteth in the place thereof m 
body; which is the popiſh conſtruction. The laſi, 
this hallowed food, thro* concurrence of divine 
power, is in verity and truth unto faithful receivers 
inſtrumentally a cauſe of that myſtical partici- 
pation, whereby as I make myſelf wholly theirs, fo 
I give them in hand an actual poſſeſſion of all ſuch 
ſaving grace, as my ſacrificed body can yield, and 
as their ſouls do preſently need; this is to them 
and in them my body. Of theſe three rehearſed in- 
terpretations, the laſt hath nothing in it but what the 
reſt do all approve and acknowlege to be moſt true; 
nothing but that which the words of Chriſt are on all 
i fides confeſſed to enforce , nothing but that which me 
b church of God hath always thought neceſſary ; no- 
thing but ibat which alone is ſufficient for Are 
chr * 
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chriſtian man to believe, concerning the uſe and force 
of this ſacrament : Finally, nothing but that wheres 
with the writings of all antiquity are conſonant, and 
all chriſtian confeſſions agreeable. And as truth, in 
what kind ſuever, is by no kind of truth gainſaid; ſo 


the mind which, refleth itſelf on this, is never trau 


bled with thoſe perplexities, which both the other do 
find, by means of ſv great contradiction between their 
opinions and the true principles of reaſon, grounded 
upon experience, nature, and ſenſe. Which alibo 
with boiſterous courage and breath, they ſeem of tens. 
times to blow away; yet whoſo obſerveth, how again 
they labour and. ſweat by ſubtilty of wit, 10 maſs... 


Some ſhew.of agreement between their peculiar con- | 


ceits, and the general edifts of nature, muſt 2 
perceive they ſtruggle with that which they cannot 
maſter, Zet in this, where all ſpeak but one thing, 
their diſcourſes are heavenly, their words ſwert as the 


boney-comb, their tongues melodiouſly-tuned inſiru- 


ments, their ſentences mere conſolation and joy: Are 
we not hereby then, almoſt with voice from heaven, 
admoniſhed which we may ſafely cleave unto? He 
which hath ſaid. of the one ſacrament, waſh and be 
clean, hath ſaid concerning the other likewiſe, eat and 
live. F therefore without any ſuch particular and 
5 ſolemn warrant as this is, the poor diſtreſſed woman 
coming unto Chriſt for health could ſo conflantly re- 
ſolve berfelf, May I but touch the fkirt of his gar- 
ment, I ſhall be whole; what moveth us to argue of 
the manner how life ſhould come by bread, _our duty 
being here but to take what is offered, and moſt aſ- 
ſuredly to reſt perſuaded of this, that can ue but eat, 
we are ſafe? Such as love piety will, as much as 
* in 
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in them lieth, know all things that God commandeth, 
but eſpecially the duties of ſervice which they owe 
to God. As for his dark and hidden works, they pre- 
Fer, as becometh them in ſuch caſes, fimplicity of faith 
before that knowlege, which curiouſly fifting what it 
fhould adore, and. diſputing too boldly of | that which 
the wit of man cannot ſearch, cbilleth for the moſt 
part all warmth of zeal, and bringeth ſoundneſs of 
belief many times into great hazard, Let it there- 
Pore be ſufficient for me, preſenting myſelf at. the 
Lord's table, to know what there Treceive from him, 
without ſearching or enquiring of the manner, how 
Chrift performeth his promiſe. This bread bath in it 


more than the ſubſtance which our eyes behold; this 
cup hallowed with ſolemn benedifion availeth to the 


. endlefs life and welfare both of body and foul, in that 
#t ſerveth as well for a medicine to heal our infirmi- 
«#4 ties and purge our. fins, as for a ſacrifice f praiſe 
and thankſprving. With touching it ſandtjſioth, it 
enlighteneth with belief, it truly conformeth us unto 
the image of Feſus Chriſt, What theſe elements are 
in themſelves, it mattereth not, it is enough that to 
me which take them, they are the body and blood of 
Chriſt, his promiſe in witneſs hereof ſufficeth ; his 
word, be knoweth which way to accompliſh — why 
"ould any cogitation poſſeſs the mind of a faithful 
- communicant but this, O, my God, thou art trus, 
O, my ſoul, thou art happy. 
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CH A P. LAVIIL 


of Faults noted in the Form of adminiſtering the holy x 
Communion. | 


N adminiſtering the ſacrament of the body 2 
| blood of Chriſt, one ſuppoſed fault of the 
church of England * that awe do not uſe in a gene- 
rality once for all to ſay to communicants, take, eat, 
and drink; but unto every particular perſon, eat thou, 
drink thou, which is according to the Popiſh manner, 
and not the form that our Saviour did uſe. To this 
we anſyer briefly, that ſeeing God by ſacraments 
doth apply in particular unto every mag's perſon, 
the grace which himſelf hath provided for the be- 
nefit of all mankind; there is no cauſe, why, ad- 
miniſtering the ſacraments, we ſhould forbear to 
expreſs that in our forms of ſpeech, which he by 
his word and goſpel teacheth all to believe. In 
the one ſacrament, I baptize thee diſpleaſeth them 
not, If eat thou in the other offend them, their 
fancies are no rules for churches to follow. Whes- + 
ther Chriſt at his laſt ſupper did ſpeak generally 
once to all, or to every one 1n particular, is a thing 
uncertain. His words are recorded in that form 
which ſerveth beſt for the ſetting down with hif- 
torical brevity, what was ſpoken; they are no 
manifeſt. proof, that he ſpake but once unto all, 
which did then communicate, much. leſs, that we 
ſpeaking unto every communicant ſeverally do 
amiſs; although it were clear, that we herein do 
otherwiſe than Chriſt did. They little weigh with 
themſelves, how dull, how heavy, and almoſt how 
without ſenſe, the greateſt part of the common mul- 
2 2 titude 
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titude every where is, who think it either unmeet 
or unneceſſary to put them even man by man, 
eſpecially at that time, in mind whereabout they 
are. 

The ſecond accuſation againſt us is our kneeling, 
in which there hath been ſuperſtition ; but our 
kneeling at communion is the geſture of piety. If 
we did there preſent ourſelves, but to make ſome 
ſhew or dumb reſemblance of a ſpiritual feaſt, it 
may be that ſitting were the fitter ceremony; but 
coming as receivers of ineſtimable grace at the 
hands of God, what doth better beſeem our bodies 
at that hour, than to be ſenſible witneſſes of minds 
unfeignedly | humbled ? Our Lord himſelf did that 
which cuſtom and long uſage had made fit; we, 
that which fitneſs and great decency hath made , 
uſual. 

Our fault in edinjttide popiſh communicants, 1s 
it in that we are forbidden to eat, and therefore 
much more to communicate with notorious male- 
factors? The name of a Papiſt is not given unto 
any man for being a notorious malefactor. And 
the crime wherewith we are charged, is ſuffering 
Papiſts to communicate; fo that be their life and 
converſation whatſoever in the ſight of man, their 
Popiſh opinions are in this cafe laid as bars and 
exceptions againſt them; yea thoſe opinions which 
they have held in former times, although they now 
both profeſs by word, and offer to ſhew by fact the 
contrary. There have been in the world, from 
the very firſt foundation thereof, but three religions, 
Paganiſm, which lived in the blindneſs of corrupt 
and depraved nature; Judaiſm, embracing the 
law which reformed heatheniſh impiety, and taught 

ſalvation 
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ſal vation to be looked for through one, whom God 
in the laſt days would ſend and exalt to be Lord of 
all; finally, Chriſtian belief, which yieldeth obedience 
to the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and acknowlegeth 
him the Saviour whom God did promiſe. Seeing 
then that the church is a name which art hath given 
to profeſſors of true religion, as they which will define 
a man are to paſs by thoſe qualities wherein one 
man doth excel another, and to take only thoſe eſ- 
ſential properties, whereby a man doth differ from 
creatures of other kinds: ſo he that will teach 
what the church is, ſhall never rightly perform the 
work whereabout he goeth, till in. matter of religion 
he touch that difference, which ſevereth 
religion from theirs who are not the chasch. That 
which ſeparateth therefore utterly, that which cut- 
teth off clean from the viſible church of Chriſt, is 
plain apoſtacy, direct denial, utter rejection of the 
whole chriſtian faith, as far as the ſame is profeſ- 
ſedly different from infidelity. Heretics, as touch- 
ing thoſe points of doctrine wherein they fail: ſchiſ- 
matics as touching the quarrels for which, or the 
duties wherein, they divide themſelves from their 
brethren; looſe, licentious, and wicked perſons, 
as touching their ſeveral offences or crimes, haveall 
forſaken the true church; the church which is 
ſound and ſincere in the doctrine that they corrupt; 
the church that keepeth the bond of unity, which 
they violate, the church that walketh in the laws 
of righteouſneſs, which they tranſgreſs: this very 
true church of Chriſt they have left, howbeit, not 
altogether left, nor forſaken ſimply the church, upon 
the main foundations whereof they continue built, 
notwithſtanding theſe breaches whereby they are 
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rent at the top aſunder. The laws requimah a at the 
hands of Papiſts that duty which in conſcience doth. 
touch them neareſt, becauſe the greateſt difference. 
hetween them and us is the ſacrament of the body 
and blood of Chriſt, whoſe name in the ſervice of 
of our communion we celebrate with due honour, 
which they in the error of their maſs profane. As 
therefore on our part to hear maſs were an open 
departure from that ſincere profeſſion, wherein we 
ſtand ; ſo if they on the other ſide receive our com- 
munion, they give us the ſtrongeſt pledge of fide- 
lity that man can demand. What their hearts are 
God doth know. But if we fear to profane ſacra- 
ments, without any cauſe, we ſhall not only defeat 
the purpoſd of moſt wholeſome laws, but loſe, or 
wilfully hazard thoſe ſouls, from whom the likelieſt 
means of full and perfect recovery are by, our in- 
diſcretion with-held. For neither doth God thus 
bind us to dive into mens conſciences, nor can their 
fraud and deceit hurt any man but themſelves. 
To him they ſeem ſuch as they are, but to us they 
muſt be taken for ſuch as they ſeem. In the eye of 
God, they are againſt Chriſt, that are not truly 
and fincetely with him; in our eye, they muſt be 
received as with Chriſt that are not to outward 
ſhew againſt him. In this caſe therefore we cannot 
reaſonably be charged with remiſs dealing, when 
we make a difference between notorious ſinners, and 
the error of thoſe who in appearances are content to. 
ſubmit to better inſtruction; error ſo far already 
cured, as to crave at our hands that ſacrament, 
the hatred and utter refuſal whereof was the weigh- 
tieft point, wherein heretofore they ſwerved and 
weat aſtray, Such ſhould, in divers conſiderations 

be 
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be cheriſhed according to the merciful examples 
and precepts: whereby the goſpel of Chriſt hath 
taught us to ſhew them compaſſion, and to receive 
them with lenity and all meekneſs; if any thing be 
ſhaken in them, to ſtrengthen it, not to quench 
with delays and jealouſies that feeble ſmoak of 
conformity, which ſeemeth to breath from them; 
but to build whereſoever there is any foundation, 
to add perfection unto ſlender beginnings, and that 
as by other offices of piety, even ſo by this very 
food of life, which Chriſt hath left in his church 
not only for preſervation of en but alſo for 
relief of weakneſss. 

The next thing ſeverely e in us is the 
paucity of communicants, If they require at com- 
munions frequency, we wiſh the ſame, knowing 

how acceptable unto God ſuch ſervice is, when 
multitudes cheerfully concur unto it ; but we can- 
not ſo far yield, as to judge it convenient, that the 
holy deſire of a competent number ſhould be un- 
ſatisfied, becauſe the greateſt part is careleſs and 
indiſpoſed to join with chem. By communicating 
apart from them (it is faid) we make an apparent 
ſhew of diſtraction: I aſk then, on which ſide is 
unity broken, whether on theirs that depart, or on 
theirs who being left behind do communicate? 
Whatſoever be the cauſe for which men abſtain, 
were it reaſon that the fault of one part ſhould any 
way abridge their benefit that are not faulty ? 
There is in all the fcripture of God no one ſyllable, 
which doth condemn communicating amongſt . a 
few, when, the reſt are departed from them. 

As for the laſt thing- which is imparting this 
ſacrament privately unto the ſick, there hath * 
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of old (they grant) caſes of neceſſity, wherein this 
ſacrament might be privately adminiſtered. As 
when men which had fallen in time of perſecution, 
. and had afterwards repented them, but were not as 
yet received again unto the fellowſhip of this com- 
munion, did at the hour of their death requeſt it, 
that ſo they might reſt with greater quietneſs and 
comfort of mind, being thereby aſſured of depar- 
ture in unity of Chriſt's church; which virtuous 
deſire the Fathers did think it great impiety not to 
ſatisfy. And do we think, that all caſes of ſuch 
neceſſity are clean vaniſhed ? Suppoſe that ſome 
have by miſ-perſuaſion lived in ſchiſm, withdrawn 
themſelves from holy and public aſſemblies, hated 
the prayers, and loathed the ſacraments of the 
church, falſely preſuming them to be fraught with 
impious and anti-chriſtian corruptions: which 
error the God of mercy and truth opening at the 
length their eyes to ſee, they do not only repent 
them of the evil which they have done, but alſo in 
token thereof deſire to receive comfort by that 
whereunto they have offered diſgrace (which may 
be the caſe of many poor ſeduced ſouls at this day) 
God forbid we ſhould think that the church doth 
ſin, in permitting the wounds of ſuch to be ſupplied 
with oil, which this gracious ſacrament doth yield, 
and their bruiſed minds not only need but beg. 
There is nothing which the ſoul of man doth fo 
much defire, in that laſt hour, as comfort againſt 
the natural terrors of death, and other ſcruples of 
conſcience, which commonly then moſt trouble and 
perplex the weak, towards whom the very law of 
God doth exact at our hands all the helps that 
chriſtian lenity and indulgence can afford. Our 
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general conſolation departing this life, is the hope of 
the glorious and bleſſed reſurrection of the juſt : 

that Nkich maketh us partakers thereof is our par. 
ticular communion with Chriſt ; and this ſacrament 
a principal mean, as well to ſtrengthen the bond, 
as to multiply in us the fruits of the ſame commu- 
nion: for which cauſe, St. Cyprian termeth it a 
Joyful ſolemnity of expedite and ſpeedy reſurrec- 
tion; Ignatius, a medicine which procureth im- 
mortality, and preventeth death; Ireneus, the 
nouriſhment of our bodies to eternal life, and their 
preſervative from corruption. Now, becauſe that 
ſacrament, which at all times we may receive unto 
this effect, is then moſt acceptable and moſt fruitful, 
when any ſpecial extraordinary occaſion nearly and 
preſently urging kindleth our deſires towards it; 
therefore, when particular reſpect is had to the 
particular eſtate of divers troubled and grieved 
minds, according to the charitable order of the 
church wherein we live, there enſueth unto God 
that glory, which his righteous ſaints comforted in 
their greateſt diſtreſſes do yield; and unto them 
which have their reaſonable petitions ſatisfied, the 
fame contentment, tranquillity and joy, that others 
before them by means of like ſatisfaction have 
reaped, and wherein we all are, or ſhould be de- 
ſirous, finally, to take our leave of the world, 
whenſoever our own uncertain time of moſt aſſured 
Tarn ſhall ſhall come, 
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CHAP. LXIX. 
of Feftrval Days and the natural Cauſes of their c ons. 
nient Inſtitution. 


LL things whatſoever having their tine, the 
works of God have always that time which 
is ſeaſonableſt and fitteſt for them, His works are 
ſome ordinary, ſome more rare,” all worthy of ob- 
ſervation, but not all of like neceſſity to be often 
remembered, they all have their times, but they 
all do not add the fame eſtimation and glory to the 
times wherein they are. For as God by being 
every where, yet doth not give unto all places one 
and the fame degree of holineſs, ſo neither one and 
the ſame dignity to all times by working in all. 
For if all, either places or times, were in reſpect. 
of God alike, wherefore was it faid unto Moſes by 
particular deſignation, this very place wherein thou 
fandgſt is holy ground? Why doth the prophet David 
chuſe out of all the days of the year but one, 
whereof he ſpeaketh by way of principal admira- 
tion, this is the Day which the Lord hath made ? No 
doubt as God's extraordinary preſence hath hallow- 
ed and ſanctified certain places, ſo they ate his ex- 
traordinary works that have truly and worthily 
advanced certain times, for which cauſe they onght 
to be with all men that honour God, more holy 
than other days. The wiſe man therefore com- 
pareth herein not unfitly the times of God with the 
perſons of men. 
If any ſhould aſk, how it cometh to paſs, that 
one day doth excel another, ſeeing the light of all 


the days in the year proceedeth from one ſun, to 
this 
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this he anſwereth, that the knowlege of the Lord hath 
parted them aſunder, he hath by them diſpoſed the times, 
and ſolemn. feaſts, ſome be. bath choſen out and ſanttt-: 
fied, ſome he hath put among the days, to number: even 
as Adam and all other men are of one ſubſtance, all 
eteated of the earth: but the Lord hath divided them 
by great knowlege, and made their ways divers, ſome be. 
bath bleſſed and exalted, ſome he bath ſan#lified and 
appropriated to himſelf, ſome he hath curſed,. humbled 
and put out of their dignity. So that the cauſe being 
natural and neceſſary, for which there ſhould be a 
difference in days, the ſolemn obſervation thereof 
declareth religious thank fulneſs towards him, whoſe 
works of principal reckoning we thereby am | 
and honour, | 


CHAP. IXX. 
The Manner of celebrating Feſtrual Days. 


HE days which are choſen out to ſerve as. 
public memorials of ſuch his mercies, ought . 
to be cloathed with thoſe outward robes of holinels, 
whereby their difference from other days may be 
made ſenſible. But becauſe time in itſelf can re- 
ceive no alteration, the hallowing of feſtival days. 
muſt conſiſt in the ſhape or countenance, which 
we put upon the affairs that are incident unto thoſe 
days. This is the day which the Lord hath made, 
(ſaith the prophet David) let us rejoice and be glad in 
it. So that generally offices and duties of religious 
Joy, are that wherein the hallow ing of feſtival 
times conſiſteth. The moſt natural teſtimonies of 
our rejoicing in God, are firſt his praiſes ſet forth 
with cheerful alacrity of mind: ſecondly, our com- 
fort 
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fort and delight expreſſed by a charitable largeneſs 
of ſomewhat more than common bounty: thirdly, 
ſequeſtration from ordinary labours, the toils and 
cares whereof are not meet to be companions of 
ſuch gladneſs. Feſtival ſolemnity therefore is no- 
thing but the due mixture, as it were, of theſe 
three elements, praiſe, bounty and reſt. 

Touching praiſe, foraſmuch as the Jews who 
alone knew the way how to magnify God aright, 
did commonly (as appeared by their wicked lives) 
more of cuſtom and for faſhion ſake execute the 
ſervice of their religion, than with hearty and true 
devotion (which God eſpecially requireth) he there- 
fore proteſteth againſt their ſabbaths and ſolemn 
days as being therewith offended. 

Plentiful and liberal expence is required in-them 
that abound, partly as a ſign of their own joy in the 
goodneſs of God towards them, and partly as a 
mean whereby to refreſh thoſe poor and needy, 
who being eſpecially at theſe times made partakers 
of relaxation and joy with others, do the more re- 
ligiouſly bleſs God, whoſe great mercies were a 
cauſe thereof, and' the more contentedly endure 
the burthen of that hard eſtate wherein they con- 
tinue. 

Reſt is the end of all motion, and the laft per- 
fection of all things that labour. As therefore man 
doth conſiſt of different and diſtinct parts, every 
part endued with manifold abilities, which all have 
their ſeveral ends and actions thereunto referred; ſo 
there is in this great variety of duties which belong 
to men, that dependency and order, by means 
whereof the lower ſuſtaining always the more ex- 
cellent, and the higher perfecting the more baſe, 

they 
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they are in their times and ſeaſons continued with 
more exquiſite correſpondence; labours of bodily 
and daily toil purchaſe freedom for actions of reli- 
gious joy, which benefit theſe actions requite with 
the gift of deſired reſt: a thing moſt natural and fit 
to accompany the folemn feſtival duties of honour 
which are done to God, For if thoſe principal 

works of God, the memory whereof we uſe to 
celebrate at ſuch times, be but certain taſtes and 
ſamples, as it were, of that final benefit wherein 
our perfect felicity and bliſs lieth folded up, ſee- 
ing that the preſence of the one doth direct our 
cogitations, thoughts and deſires towards the other, 
it giveth ſurely a kind of life, and addeth inwardly 
no ſmall delight to thoſe ſo comfortable expecta- 
tions, when the very outward countenance of that 
we preſently do, repreſenteth, after a fort, that 


alſo whereunto we tend. Beſides, whereas ordinary . 4 


labours are both in themſelves painful, and baſe in 
compariſon of feſtival ſervices done to God, dot 
not the natural difference between them ſhew that 
the one, as it were by way of ſubmiſſion and ho- 
mage, ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the other, 
wherewith they can neither eafily concur, becauſe 
painfulneſs and joy are oppoſite, nor decently, be- 
| cauſe while the mind hath juſt occaſion to make 
her abode in the houſe of gladneſs, the weed of 
ordinary toil and travel becometh her not? Where- 
fore even nature hath taught the Heathens, God 
the Jews, and Chriſt us, firſt, that feſtival ſolem- 
nities are a part of the public exerciſe of religion; 
ſecondly, that praiſe, liberality and reſt, are as 
natural elements whereof ſolemnities conſiſt. 
Now, 
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No, beſides the times which God himſelf. in 
the law of Moſes particularly ſpecifieth, there were 
through the wiſdom of the church, certain other 
» deviſed by occaſion of like occurrents to thoſe 
| whereupon the former had riſen; as, namely, that 
which Mordecai and Eſther did firſt celebrate, in 
memory of the Lord's moſt wonderful protection, 
when Haman had laid his inevitable plot, to man's 
thinking, for the utter extirpation of the Jews 
even in one day. This they call the feaſt of- Lots, 
becauſe Haman had caſt their life and their death 
as it were, upon the hazard of a lot. To this 
may be added that other alſo of Dedication, men- 
tioned in the tenth of St. John's goſpel, the inſti- 
tution whereof is declared in the hiſtory 'of the 
Maccabees, Touching feaſts generally in the 
church of Chrift, they have that profitable uſe 
whereof St. Auguſtine ſpeaketh, by feſtrval ſolemni- 
lies and ſet days, wwe dedicate and ſantlify to God the 
memory of bis benefits, left untbankful forgetfulneſs 
thereof ſhould creep upon us in courſe of time. 


CHAP, LXXI. 
Exceptions againfl our keeping of other Fe ua Days 
| befides the Sabbath. en 


HE days of ſolemnity which are but few, 

cannot chuſe but ſoon finiſh that outward 
exerciſe of Godlineſs, which properly appertaineth 
to ſuch times; howbeit, man's inward diſpoſition 
to virtue they both augment for the preſent, and 
by their often returns bring alſo the ſame at the 
length unto that perfection which we moſt deſire. 
So that although by their neceſſary ſhort continu- 
ance 
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ance they abridge the preſent exerciſe of / piety in 
ſome: kind, yet becauſe by repetition. they enlarge, | 
ſtrengthen and confirm the habits of all virtue, it 
remaineth that we honour, obſerve and keep them 
as ordinances, many ways ſingularly profitable in 
God's church. This exception being taken againſt 
holy-days, for that they reſtrain the praiſes of God 
unto certain times, another followeth condemning 
reſtraint of men from their ordinary trades and la- 
bours at thoſe times. They deny not but in times 
of public calamity, that men may the better a6 
ſemble themmſelves to faſt. and pray, the church, 
becauſe it hath received commandment from God to 
proclaim a prohibition from ordinary works, ſtand- 
eth bound to do it, as the Jews afflicted did in 
Babylon. But without ſome expreſs commandment 
from God there is no power, they ſay, under hea- 
ven, which may preſume by any degree to reſtrain 
the liberty that God hath given. Which opinion, 
although applied here no farther than to this pre- 
ſent cauſe, ſhaketh univerſally the fabric of go- 
vernment, tendeth to anarchy and mere confuſion, 
overthroweth kingdoms, churches, and whatſoever 
is now, through the providence of God, by autho- 
rity and power upheld. For although in things of 
the greateſt weight, God hath preciſely defined, 
as well that which every man muſt perform, as 
that which no man may attempt, yet in the reſt, 
he hath left all ſorts of men either to be guided by 
their own diſeretion, if they be free from ſubjec- 
tion to others, or elſe to be ordered by ſuch com- 
mandments and laws, as proceed from thoſe ſupe- 
riors under whom they live. Thoſe things there- 
fore, which the law of God leaveth arbitrary and 
; at 
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at liberty, are all ſubject to the poſitive laws of 
men, which laws, for the common benefit, abridge 
particular mens liberty in ſuch things, as far as the 


. rules of equity will ſuffer, This we muſt either 


maintain, or elſe overturn the world, and make 
every man his own commander. If we fift what 
they bring for proof and approbation of reſt with 
faſting, doth it not in all reſpects as fully warrant 
and as ſtrictly command reſt, whenſoever the 
church hath equal reaſon by feaſts and glad/ome ſo- 
lemnities to teſtify public thanks before God? J 
would know ſome cauſe, why thoſe words of the 
prophet Joel, ſanctiſy a faſt, call a ſolemn aſſembly, 


which words were uttered to the Jews in miſery 


and great diſtreſs, ſhould more bind the church to 
do at all times after the like, in their like perplexi- 
ties, than the words of Moſes to the ſame: people 
in a time of joyful deliverance, from miſery, re- 
member this day, may warrant any annual celebration 
of benefits no leſs importing the good of men ? 
But foraſmuch as there is no end of anſwering 
fruitleſs oppoſitions, let it ſuffice men of ſober minds 
to know, that the law both of God and nature 
alloweth generally days of reſt and feſtival ſolem- 
nity to be obſerved by way of thankful and joyful 
remembrance, if ſuch miraculous favours be ſhew- 
ed towards mankind as require the ſame. About 
queſtions therefore concerning days and times, our 


manner is not toſt and at bay with the church of 


God. We had rather glorify and bleſs him for the 
fruit we daily behold reaped by. ſuch ordinances, 
as his gracious ſpirit maketh the ripe wiſdom of 
this national church to bring forth, than vainly 
boaſt of our own peculiar and private inventions, 

2 as 


1 
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as if che fill of profitable government had left her 
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publie habitation, to dwell in retired manner with' - 


ſome few men of one livery. As becometh them 


that follow with all humility the ways of peace, 
we honour, reverence, and obey, in the very next 


degree unto God, the voice of the church of God 


wherein we live. They whoſe wits are too glori- 
_ ous'to fall to ſo low an ebb, they which have riſen 
and ſwoln ſo high, that the walls of ordinary rivers 


are unable to keep them in; they whoſe wanton. 
contentions in the cauſe whereof we have ſpoken, 


do make all where they go a ſea; even they at their 


higheſt float are conſtrained both to ſee and grant, 
that what their fancy will not yield to like, their 


judgment cannot with reaſon condemn. Such is 


evermore the final victory of all truth, that they 
which have not the hearts to love her, e 
that to hate her they have no cauſe. 


Touching thoſe feſtival days therefore which we 


no obſerve, what remaineth, but to keep them 
throughout all generations holy, ſevered by mani- 
feſt notes of difference from other times, adorned 
with that which moſt may betoken true, virtuous, 


and celeſtial joy. The joy that ſetteth aſide labour, 
diſperſeth thoſe things that labour gathereth. For 


gladneſs doth always riſe from a kind of fruition 


and happineſs, which happineſs baniſheth the cogi- 


tation of all want; it needeth nothing but only the 


beſtowing of that it hath, inaſmuch as the greateſt 


felicity that felicity hath, is to ſpread and enlarge 


itſelf, it cometh hereby to paſs, that the firſt effect 
of joyfulneſs is to reſt, becauſe it ſeeketh no more; 
the next, becauſe it aboundeth to give. The root 
of both is the glorious preſence of that joy of mind, 
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at liberty, are all ſubject to the poſitive laws of 
men, which laws, for the common benefit, abridge 
particular mens liberty in ſuch things, as far as the 
rules of equity will ſuffer. This we muſt either 


maintain, or elſe overturn the world, and make 


every man his own commander. If we ſift what 
they bring for proof and approbation of reſt with 
Faſting, doth it not in all reſpects as fully warrant 
and as ſtrictly command reſt, whenſoever the 
church hath equal reaſon by feaſts and glad/ome ſo- 
lemnities to- teſtify public thanks before God? I 
would know ſome cauſe, why thoſe words of the 
prophet Joel, /anfiify a faſt, call a ſolemn aſſembly, 


which words were uttered to the Jews in miſery 
and great diſtreſs, ſhould more bind the church to 


do at all times after the like, in their like perplexi- 
ties, than the words of Moſes to the ſame: people 
in a time of joyful deliverance, from miſery, re- 
member this day, may warrant any annual celebration 
of benefits no leſs importing the good of men ? 

But foraſmuch as there is no end of anſwering 
fruitleſs oppoſitions, let it ſuffice men of ſober minds 
to know, that the law both of God and nature 
alloweth generally days of reſt and feſtival ſolem- 
nity to be obſerved by way of thankful and joyful 
remembrance, if ſuch; miraculous favours be ſhew- 
ed towards mankind as require the ſame. About 
queſtions therefore concerning days and times, our 


manner is not toſt and at bay with the church of 


God. We had rather glorify and bleſs him for the 


fruit we daily behold reaped by ſuch ordinances, 
as his gracious ſpirit maketh the ripe wiſdom of 

this national church to bring forth, than vainly 
boaſt of our own peculiar and priyate inventions, 


as if the/fkill of Proßtable — had left her 


public habiration, to dwell in retired manner with 


ſotne few men of one livery. As becometh them 
that follow with all humility the ways of peace, 
we honour, reverence, and obey, in the very next 
degree unto God, the voice of the church of God 
wherein we live. They whoſe wits are too glori- 
ous to fall to ſo low an ebb, they which have riſen 
and ſwoln ſo high, that the walls of ordinary rivers 
are unable to keep them in; they whoſe wanton 
contentions in the cauſe whereof we have ſpoken, 
do make all where they go a ſea; even they at their 
higheſt float are conſtrained both to ſee and grant, 
that what their fancy will not yield to like, their 


judgment cannot with reaſon condemn. Such is 


evermore the final victory of all truth, that they 
which have not the hearts to love her, nn 
that to hate her they have no cauſe. 

Touching thoſe feſtival days therefore which we 
now obſerve, what remaineth, but to keep them 
throughout all generations holy, ſevered by mani- 
feſt notes of difference from other times, adorned 
with that which moſt may betoken true, virtuous, 
and celeſtial joy. The joy that ſetteth aſide labour, 
diſperſeth thoſe things that labour gathereth. For 
gladneſs doth always riſe from a kind of fruition 
and happineſs, which happineſs baniſheth the cogi- 
tation of all want; it needeth nothing but only the 
beſtowing of that it hath, inaſmuch as the greateſt 
felicity that felicity hath, is to ſpread and enlarge 
itſelf, it cometh hereby to paſs, that the firſt effect 
of joy fulneſs is to reſt, becauſe it ſeeketh no more; 
the next, becauſe it aboundeth to give. The root 
oP both is the glorious preſence of that joy of mind, 
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which riſeth from the manifold conſiderations of 


God's unſpeakable mercies, into which canſiderati- 


ons we are led by occaſion of ſacred times. For 


how ſhould the days and times continually incul- 


© cate; what God hath done, and we refuſe to ge- 


knowlege the benefit of ſuch remembrances ?. Well 
to celebrate theſe religious and ſacred days is to 
ſpend the flower of our time happily. They are 
the ſplendour and outward dignity of our religion, 
forcible witneſſes of ancient truth, provodations to 
the exerciſe of all piety, ſhadows of our endleſs 
felicity in heaven, on earth everlaſting records and 
memorials, wherein they which cannot be drawn 


to harken unto that we teach, may only by looking 


upon that we do, in a nne 


ele. „ „ en e 3 
145 | TTY Fa 
CH AR-AIKE:: 
| Of Days appointed as well for ordinary for erer. 
; nnn | 


IHE matching of contrary things 3 is 
| a kind of illuſtration to both. Having there - 
fore ſpoken of feſtival days, the next that oſſer 
themſelves to hand, are days of penſive humiliati- 
on and ſorrow. Faſtings are either of mens own 


devotion doth move them thereunto, or elſe, they 
are publicly enjoyed in the church and required at 
the hands of all men. And becauſe yearly or week- 
ly faſts, ſuch as ours in the church of England, are 
by ſome difallowed, we are therefore to make it 
manifeſt in all mens eyes, that they have their 
1 in the law of nature, are allowable in 1 
ght, 
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Galt u all ages heretofore, and may be to 
the world's end be obſerved, not without * 
uſe and benefit. Much hurt hath-grown to the 
church of God, through a falſe imagination that 
faſting ſtandeth men in no ſtead for any ſpirirnal 


| reſpect) but only to take down the frankneſs of na. 


ture, and to tame the wildneſs of fleſh, Where- 
upon the world, being bold to furfeit, doth now 
bluſh to faſt, fippoling that men, when they faſt, 
do rather diſcover a diſeaſe than exerciſe a virtue. 
I much wonder what they, whoare thus perſuaded, do 
think, what conceit they have concerning the faſts of 
the patriarchs, the prophets, the apoſtles, our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. Faſting, ſaith Tertullian, is a 
work of reverence towards God. The end thereof 
ER elevation of mind, ſometimes the pur- 
poſe thereof clean contrary. The cauſe why 
Moſes faſted ſo long in the mount, was mere di- 
vine ſpeculation; the cauſe why David faſted was 
hamihation. Our life is a mixture of good with 
evil. When we are partakers of good things, we 
joy, neither can we but grieve at the contrary. If 
that befal us which maketh glad, our feſtival ſo- 
lemnities deelare our rejoicing to be in him, whoſe 
mere undeſerved mercy is the author of all happi- 
neſs; if any thing be either imminent or prefent 
which we ſhun, our watchings, faſtings, cries, and 
tears, are unfeigned teſtimonies, that ourſelves we 
condemn as the only cauſes of ohr own mifery, 
and do all acknowlepe him no leſs iticlinable, than 
able to ſave; And becauſe as the memory of the 
one, though paſt, reneweth gladneſs, fo the other, 
called again to mind, doth make the wound of our 
you remorſe to bleed anew, which wound needeth 
; Aa 2 l 
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often touching: By an abſtinence whereby we ei- 


ther interrupt, or otherwiſe abridge the care of our 


bodily ſuſtenance, we ſhew the ſerious intention 
of our minds fixed on heavenlier and better. deſires, 
the earneſt hunger and thirſt whereof depriveth the 
body of thoſe uſual SEND, which otherwiſe 
are not denied unto it, 

Theſe being in nature the firſt rnb that induce 
faſting, the next thing which followeth to be con- 


| ſidered, is the ancient practice thereof amongſt the 
Jews. Touching whoſe private. voluntary faſts 


the precept which our Saviour gave them was, 
When ye faft, look not ſour as hypocrites; but waſh thy 


Face and anoint thine head, that thou ſeem not unto men 


to faſt, but unto thy Father wwhich is in ſecret, \ and thy 
Father which ſeeth in ſecret, will reward thee openly. 
Our Lord and Saviour would not teach the-manner 
of doing, much leſs propoſe a reward for doing that 
which were not both holy and acceptable in God's 
fight. Of public enjoined faſts, upon cauſes ex- 
traordinary the examples in ſcripture are fo fre- 
quent, that they need no particular rehearſal of 
fats obſerved and kept yearly, monthly, or week- 
ly, not commanded by God himſelf, but ordained 
by a public conftitution of their own, the prophet 
Zachary expreſsly toucheth, viii. 19. 

When men faſted, it was not alway after one and 


the ſame ſort, but either by depriving themſelves 


wholly of all- food, during the time that their faſts 
continued, or by abating both the quantity and kind 
of diet. Their tables when they gave themſelves 
to faſting, had not that uſual furniture of diſhes, 


| ſuch as do cheriſh blood with blood, but for food 


7 had . for ſuppage, ſalt; and for ſauce, 
herbs. 
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herbs. - To come from Jews to Chriſtians; we find 
that of private voluntary faſtings the apoſtle Paul 
ſpeaketh more than once, And faith Tertullian, 
they are ſometimes commanded throughout the 
church, Ex aliqud ſollicitudinis ecclefraſtice cauſi, 
the care and fear of the church ſo requiring. It 
doth not appear, that the apoſtles ordained any ſet 
and certain days to be generally kept of all. Notwith- _ 
ſtanding foraſmuch as Chriſt hath fore. ſignified, 
that when himſelf ſhould be taken from them, his 
abſence would ſoon make them apt to faſt, it ſeem- 
eth that even as the firſt feſtival day appointed to 
be kept of the church, was the day of our Lord's 
return from the dead, fo the firſt ſorrowful and 
mourning day was, that which we now obſerve in 
memory of. his departure out of this world. And 
becauſe there could be no abatement of grief, till 
they ſaw him- raiſed, whoſe death was the occaſion 
cf their heavineſs, therefore the day he lay in the 
ſepulchre hath been alſo kept and obſerved as a 
weeping day. The cuſtom of faſting theſe two 
days before Eaſter is undoubtedly moſt ancient, 
inſomuch that Ignatius not thinking him a chriſ- 
tian man which did not abhor, and (as the ſtate of 
the church then was) avoid faſting. on the Jews 
ſabbath, doth notwithſtanding except for ever that 
one ſabbath or faturday, which falleth, out to be 
the Eaſter-eve, as with us it always doth. 

No doubt but penitency is as prayer, a thing ac- - 
ceptable unto God, be it in public or private. How- 
beit, as in the one, if men were left to their own 
voluntary meditations in their cloſets, and not 
drawn by laws and orders unto the open aſſemblies 


ol the church, that there they may join with others 
Aa 3 in 
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in prayers, it may be ſoon conjectured, what chriſ- 
tian devotion that way would come unto in a ſhort 
time: even fo in the other, we are by ſufficient ex- 


-perience taught how little it availeth, to tell men of 


waſhing away their fins with tears of repentance, 
and fo to leave them altogether to themſelves, Be- 
fides our private offences which ought not looſely to 
be overſlipt, ſuppoſe we the body and corporation 


of the church ſo juſt, that at no time it needeth to 


ſhew itſelf openly caſt down, in regard of thoſe 
faults and tranſgreſſions, which though they do not 
properly belong unto any one, had notwithftand- 
ing a ſpecial ſacrifice appointed for them in the law | 
of Moſes, and being common to the whole ſociety 


which containeth all muſt needs fo far concern eve- 
Ty man in particular, as at ſome time in folemn 


manner to require acknowlegement, with more 
than daily and ordinary teſtifications of grief. 


There could not hereunto a fitter preamble be de- 


viſed, than that memorable commination ſet doun 
in the book of common prayer, if our practice in 
the reſt were ſuitable. The head already ſo well 
draun doth but wiſh a proportionable body. And 
by the preface to that very part of the Engliſh li- 
turgy it may appear, how at the firſt ſetting down 
thereof no leſs was intended. For ſo we are to in- 
terpret the meaning of thoſe words, wherein reſti- 
tution of the primitive church diſcipline is greatly 
wiſhed for, touching the manner of public penance 


in time of lent. Concerning the very choice which 


oftentimes we are'to make, our corrupt inclinati- 
on being well conſidered, there is cauſe why our 
Saviour ſhould account them happieſt that do moſt 
mourn, and why Solomon might judge it better to 

5 frequent 
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frequent mourning than feaſting houſes: for iti 
things which delight us,  weeaſily ſwerve from me- 
diocrity, and are not cafily led by a ditect line. On 
the other ſide, the fores and diſeaſes of mind, which 
inordinate pleaſure breedeth, are by dolour and grief 
cured. © From hence it riſeth, that in former ages, 
abſtinence and faſting, more than ordinary, was 
always a ſpecial branch of their praiſe in whom it 
could be obſerved and known. Many fingular ef- 
fects there are, which ſhould make faſting, even in 
public conſiderations, the rather to be accepted. 
For I preſume we are not altogether without expe- 
rience, how great their advantage is in martial enter- 
priſes, that lead armies of men trained in a fchool 
of abſtinence. A ſttict obſervation of that part of 
ehriſtian. diſcipline will teach men, in practice of 
ghoſtly warfare againſt themſelves, thoſe things 
that afterwards may help them when juſtly aſſault- 
ing or ſtanding in lawfal Senne of themſelves 
— others. 
The very purpoſe of " church of God, both 
in the number and in the order of her faſts, hath . 
been not only to preſerve thereby throughout all 
ages the remembrance of miſeries heretofore ſuſ- 
tained, and of the cauſes in ourſelves out of which 
they have ariſen, that men conſidering the one 
might fear the other the more; but farther alſo-to 
. temper the mind, left contrary affections coming in 
place ſhould make it too profuſe and diſſolute, in 
which reſpect it ſeemeth that faſts have been ſet as 
uſhers of feſtival days, for prevention of thoſe diſ- 
orders, as much as might be, wherein, notwithſtand- 
ing the world always will deſerve, as it hath done, 
blame; becauſe ſuch evils being not poſſible to be 
Aag - rooted 
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rooted out, the moſt we can do is in nt them 
low; and (which is chiefly the. fruit we look for) 
to create in the minds of men a love towards a fru- 
gal and ſevere. life, to undermine the palaces of 
wantonneſs, to plant parſimony as nature, where 
riotouſneſs hath been their ſtudy, to hatden whom 
pleaſure would melt, and to help the tumours which 
always fulneſs breedeth, that children, as it were 
in the wool of their infancy dyed. with hardneſs, 
may never afterwards change colours; that the 
poor, whoſe perpetual faſts are of neceſſity, may 
with better contentment endure the hunger which 
virtue cauſeth others ſo often to chuſe, and by ad- 
vice of religion itſelf ſo far to eſteem it above the 
contrary, that they which for the moſt part do lead 
ſenſual and eaſy lives, they which, as the prophet 
David deſcribeth them, are not plagued like other 
men, may by the public ſpectacle of all be ſtill put 
in mind what themſelves are; finally, that every 
man may be every man's daily guide and example, 
as well by faſting to declare humility, as by praiſe 
to expreſs joy in the ſight of God. 
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CHAP. LXXIIl. 
Of the Celebration of Matrimony. 


IN CE the. repleniſhing firſt of earth with 

bleſſed inhabitants, and then of heaven. with 

ſaints everlaſtingly praiſing God, did depend upon 
conjunction of man and woman, he which made all 
things compleat and perfect, ſaw it could not be 
good to leave men without any helper unto the fore- 
alleged end: So that woman was created to be 
man's helper, in regard of the end before mention- 


—— ——— 
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ed, namely, the having and bringing up of chil- 
dren, whereunto it was not poſſible that they could 
concur, unleſs there were ſubalternation between 
them, which ſubalternation is naturally grounded _ 
upon inequality, becauſe things equal in every reſ- 
pect are never willingly directed one by another: 
Woman therefore, was even in her firſt eſtate fram- 
ed by nature, not only after in time, but inferior 
in excellency alſo unto man, ho w beit in ſo due and 
ſweet proportion, as being preſented before our 
eyes might be ſooner perceived than defined. And 
even herein doth lie the reaſon why that kind of 
love, which is the moſt perfect ground of wedlock, 
is ſeldom able to yield any reaſon of itſelfi. 
Nowy that which is born of man muſt be 
nouriſned with far more travel, as being of 
greater price in nature, and of ſlower pace to per- 
fection, than the offspring of any other creature 
beſides. Man and woman being therefore to join 
themſelves for ſuch a purpoſe, they were of neceſſity 
to be linked with ſome ſtrait and inſoluble knot. 
The bond of wedlock hath been always more or 


leſs eſteemed of, as a thing religious and ſacred. The 


title which the very heathens themſelves do thereunto 
oftentimes give, is, holy. Thoſe rites and orders. 
which were inſtituted in the ſolemnization of mar- 
Triage, the Hebrews term by the name of conjugal 
Janttifications. Amongſt ourſelves, becauſe ſundry 
things appertaining unto the public order of ma- 
trimony, are called in queſtion by ſuch as know not 
from whence theſe cuſtoms did. firſt grow, to ſhew 
briefly ſome true and ſufficient reaſon of them ſhall - 
not be ſuperfluous, Wherefore, to begin with the 
times wherein the liberty of marriage is reſtrained. 
There. 
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There is, faith Solomon, à lime for all things, a time 10 
lough and a time to mourn. That duties belonging 
unto marriage and offices appertaining unto pe- 
dance, are things unſuitable and unfit to be match- 
ed together, the prophets and apoſtles themſelves 
do witneſs. Upon which ground, our predeceſſors 
thought it not amiſs to take away the common li- 
berty of marriages during the time which was ap- 
pointed for preparation-unto, and for exerciſe of 
general humiliation by n and praying, Baſu. 4 | 
ing for fins. 

As for the delivering up of the woman, either 
by her father, or by ſome other, we muſt note that 
in ancient times, all women which had not fathers 
or huſbands to govern them, had their tutors, with- 
out whoſe authority, there was no act which they 
did warrantable. And for this cauſe they were in 
marriage delivered unto their huſhands by others. 
Which cuſtom retained hath ſtill this uſe, that it 
patteth women in mind of a duty,  whereunto the 
very imbecility of their nature and ſex doth bind 
them, namely, to be always directed, guided, and 
ordered by others, although our poſitive laws do 
not tie them now as pupils. 

The ring hath been always uſed. as an dpi 
pledge of faith and fidelity. Nothing more fit to 
ſerve as a token of our purpoſed endleſs continu- 
ance in that which we never ought to revoke. This 
is the cauſe wherefore the heathens themſelves did 
in fuch caſes uſe the ring, whereunto Tertullian 
alluding, faith, that in ancient times No woman 
1045 permitted do wear gold, ſaving only upon one finger, 
which ber buſband hath faſtened unto bimſelf with that 
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ring, which was wy n fe. Huus fun 
Hutten cheſe th things che moſthandly teleen is the | 
uttering of theſe words, with my body 1 thee eworſbip, 
in which words, when once they are underſtood, 
there will appear as little cauſe as in the reſt 'for 
any wiſe man to be offended. Apparent it is, that 


the ancient difference between a lawful wife and 2 


concubine, was only in the different purpoſe of man 

betaking himſelf to the one or the other. If his 
purpoſe were only fellowſhip, there grew to the 
woman no worſhip at all, but the contrary. In 
profeſſing that his intent was to add by his perſon 
honour and worſhip unto hers, he took her plainly 
and clearly to wife. This is it which the eivil law 
doth mean, when it maketh a wife to differ from a 
concubine in dignity; a wife to be taken where 
conjugal honour and affection do go before. The 
worſhip that grew unto her, being taken with de- 
claration of this intent, was that her children be- 
came by this mean legitimate and free; herſelf 
was made a mother over his family: laſt of all, 
ſhe received ſuch advancement of ſtate, as things 
ainexed to his perſon might augment her with, 
yea, a right of participation was thereby given her 
both in him, and even in all things which were his. 
To end the public ſolemnity of marriage with 
receiving the bleſſed ſacrament is a cuſtom ſo reli- 
gious and holy, that if the church of England be 
blameable in this reſpect, it is not for ſuffering it 
to be ſo much, but rather for not providing that it 
may be more put in practice. The minds of men 
are thereby drawn to make the greater conſcience 
of wedlock, and to eſteem the bond thereof a thing, 
which 
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which could not be without impiety diſſolved. | In 


| regard of the force thereof Tertullian breaketh 


out into theſe words concerning matrimony ſealed 


with the ſacrament of the holy euchariſt. I know 


not which way 4 ſbould be able to ſhew the happineſs of 
that wedlock, 55 knot whereof the church doth . 
and the ſacrament of the church confirm. 2d 


c HAP. - LXXIV. 

Of Churching of Women. - —- 

HE fruit of marriage is birth, and the com- 

panion of birth, travail; the grief whereof 
being ſo extreme, and the danger always ſo great, 
dare we open our mouths againſt the things that 
are holy, and preſume to cenſure it, as a fault in 
the church of Chriſt, that women after their deli- 


verance do publicly ſhew their thank ful minds 


unto God? But behold what reaſon there is againſt 
it: Forſooth, F there ſhould be ſolemn and expreſs gru- 
ing of | thanks in the church for every benefit, either 
equal to, or greater than this, —we ſhould be hike this 
Maſſilian heretics which do nothing elſe but pray. 
Surely better a great deal to be like unto thoſe he- 
retics which do nothing elſe but pray, than thoſe 
which do nothing elſe but quarrel, God forbid 
that we ſhould ceaſe performing this duty, when 
public order doth draw us unto it, 'when it may be 
ſo eaſily done, when it bath been fo long executed 
by devout and virtuous people. God forbid that 
being ſo many ways provoked in this caſe unto ſo 
good a duty we ſhould omit it, only becauſe there 
are other caſes of like nature, wherein we cannot 
ſo conveniently, or at leaſtwiſe do not, perform the 
ſame 
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| Game an virtuous office of piety: whereinwe truſt 
that as the action itſelf pleaſeth God, ſo the order 
and manner is not ſuch as may juſtly offend any. 

To ſcoff at the manner of attire, than which 
there could be nothing deviſed for ſuch a time 
more grave and decent, to make it a token of ſome 
folly committed, for which they are loth to.-ſhew 
their faces, argueth that great divines are ſome- 
time more merry than wiſe. As for the women 
themſelves, God accepting the ſervice which they 
faithfully offer unto him, it is no great diſgrace, 
though _ ſuffer pleaſant-witted men a wap to 
intermingle with zeal, ſcorn. 

The name of oblations applied, not TOE l to 
thoſe ſmall and petit payments, which yet are a part 
of the miniſter's right, but alſo generally given 

unto all ſuch allowances as ſerve for their needful 
maintenance, is both ancient and convenient. For 


as the life of the clergy is ſpent in God's ſervice, ſo 


it is ſuſtained with his revenue. Nothing there-_ 

fore more proper than to give the name of oblations- 
to ſuch payments, in token that we. alles; unto wb 

whatſoever his miniſters receive. | his 


CHA P. IXXV. 
Of the Rites of Buraal. 
HE end of funeral duties is, firſt,-to_ſhew. 
that loye towards the party deceaſed, which 
nature requireth; then, to do him that honour which 
is fit both generally for man, and particularly for 
the quality of his perſon: laſt of all, to teſtify the 


care which the church hath to comfort the living, 


and the hope which we all have concerning the re- 
| -  fſur- 
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ſurrection of the dead. For fignification af lo 
towards them that are departed, mourning is not 


denied to be a thing convenient. As in truth the 
ſcripture every where doth approve lamentation 


made "unto this end. The Jews 


by our Saviour's 


tears therefore gathered in this caſe, that his love 
' towards Lazarus was very great. The honour ge- 
nerally due unto all men maketh a decent interring 


of them to be convenient even for very humanity's 
fake. Some man's eſtate may require a great deal 


more, according as the faſhion of the countty where 
he dieth doth afford. And unto this appertained the 


ancient uſe of the Jews, to embalm the corps with 
ſweet — and to adorn the 15 an” of ver 


In joe of the etliny of men, it bath n 
judged fit to commend them to the world at their 


death in funeral ſermons: the known benefit where- 


of doth countervail millions of ſueh ineomwemieneies 


as are herein ſurmiſed. The life and death of 


ſaints is precious in God's fight. Let it not ſeem 
odious therefore in our eyes, if both the ane and the 
other be ſpoken of then eſpeeially, when the pre- 
ſent occaſion doth make mens minds the more ca- 
pable of ſuch ſpeech. The care no doubt of the 
living both to live and die well muſt needs be 
ſomewhat increaſed, when they know that their de- 


parture ſhall not be folded up in ſilence, but the 


ears of many be made acquainted with it. 
Moreover when they hear how mercifully God hath 


dealt with their brethren in their laft need, befides 


the praiſe which they give to God, and the joy 
which they have or ſhould have by reafon of their 
fellowſhi p and communion with faints, is not their 


hope 


neee © 


hope alſo much confirmed, =_ the day of their 
own diflolution? - - 

But the greateſt thing of all other akwus; this 
duty of chriſtian burial, is an outward teſtification 
of the hope which we have touching the reſurrecti- 
on of the dead. For which purpoſe let any man of 
reaſonable judgment examine, whether it be more 


convenient for a company of men, as it were in . 


dumb ſhow, to bring a corps to the place of burial, 


there to leave it covered with earth, and ſo end, or 


elſe to have the exequies devoutly performed with 
ſolemn recital of ſuch lectures, pſalms, and prayers, 
as are purpoſely framed for the ſtirring up of mens 
minds unto a careful conſideration of their "eſtate, 
both here and hereafter. Hath it once at any time 
been heard of, that either church or chriſtian man 
of ſound belief did ever judge this a thing unmeet, 


undecent, unſit for chriſtianity, till theſe miſerable 
days, wherein, under the colour of removing ſuper-- 
ſtitious abuſes, the moſt effectual means, both to 


teſtify and to ſtrengthen true religion, are plucked” 
at, in ſome places even pulled up by the very roots? 
Take away this which was ordained to ſhew at bu- 
rials the peculiar hope of the church of God'con- 
cerning the dead, and in the manner of thoſe dumb 
funerals what one thing is there, whereby e 
world may oye: we are chriſtian men? 
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CHAP. LILXXVI. 


Of the Nature of that Miniſtry, which ſerveth for 


Performance Divine Duties in the Church of God, 
and bow Happineſs not Eternal onh, but ap 7. 1 


ral doth Ne upon it. 


T COME now unto that function which under-. 
taketh the public miniſtry of holy things, ac- 


cording to the laws of chriſtian religion. And be- 
cauſe the nature of things conſiſting as this doth in 
action, is known by the object whereabout they are 


converſant, and by the end or ſcope whereunto 


they are referred, we muſt know that the object 
of this e e is both God and men; God, in 


that he is publicly worſhipped of his church, and 


men, in that they are capable of happineſs, by 

means which chriſtian diſcipline appointeth. So 

that the ſum of our whole labour in this kind, is to 

honour God and to. ſave men. The very worldly' 

peace and proſperity, the ſecular happineſs, the 
temporal and natural good eftate, both of all men 
and of all dominions, hangeth chiefly upon religion, 
and doth evermore give plain teſtimony, that as 
well in this as in other conſiderations the prieſt is a 
pillar of that common-wealth, wherein he faith- 
fully ſerveth God. For if theſe aſſertions be true, 
Firſt, that nothing can be enjoyed in this preſent 
world, againſt his will which hath made all things: 
Secondly, that although God doth ſometime per- 
mit the impious to have, yet impiety permitteth 
them not to enjoy, no not temporal bleſſings on 
earth : 


Thirdly, that God hath appointed thoſe 


bleſſings to attend as handmaids. upon religion : 


And 
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And fourthly, that without the work of the mis 


niſtry, religion can by no means poſſibly continue, 
the uſe and benefit of that ſacred function, even 


towards all mens worldly happineſs, muſt, needs 


be granted. 


Now the firſt being a theorem both underſtood 
and confeſſed; of all, to labour in proof thereof 
were ſuperfluous. The ſecond perhaps may be 
called in queſtion, except it be perfectly under- 
ſtood. If any think that iniquity and peace, ſin 
and proſperity, can dwell together, they err, be- 
cauſe they diſtinguiſh not aright between the matter 
and that which giveth it the form of happineſs, 
between poſſeſſion and fruition, between the having 
and the enjoying of good things. The impious 
cannot enjoy that they have, partly becauſe they 
receive it not at God's hands, which only conſide- 
ration maketh temporal bleſſings comfortable, and 


partly becauſe thro? error placing it above things 


of far more price and worth, they turn that to po- 
fon which might be food, they make their proſpe- 
rity their own ſnare, in the neſt of of their kigheſt 
growth they lay fooliſhly their eggs, out of which 
their woful overthrow is afterwards hatched. 
Hereby it cometh to paſs, that wiſe and judicious 
men, obſerving the vain behaviour of ſuch as are 
riſen to unwonted greatneſs, have thexeby been 
able to prognoſticate their ruin, So that in very 
truth, no impious or wicked man doth proſper on 
earth, but either ſooner or later the world may 
perceive eaſily, how at ſuch time as others thought 
them moſt fortunate, they had but only the good 
eſtate which fat oxen have above lean, when they 
appeared to grow, their climbing was towards ruin. 


But 
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But be it far from the juſt to dwell either in or near 
to the tents of theſe ſo miſerable felicities. 

Now whereas we thirdly affirm, that religion and 

"the fear of God as well induceth ſecular proſperity, 

as everlaſting bliſs in the world to come, this alſo 

is true. For otherwiſe godlineſs could not be ſaid 


to have the promiſes of both lives, to be that am- 


ple revenue wherein there is always ſufficiency, and 
to carry with it a general diſcharge of want, even 
ſo general, that David himſelf ſhould proteſt, he 
never ſaw the juſt forſaken. Howbeit to this we 
muſt add certain ſpecial limitation, as, that the 
meaſure of our outward proſperity be taken by pro- 


portion with that which every man's eſtate in this 


preſent life requireth, Him we may regiſter for a 
man fortunate, and that for a proſperous and hap- 
py ftate [or kingdom] which having flouriſhed, 
doth not afterwards feel any tragical alteration, 


ſuch as might cauſe them to be a ſpectacle of mt- 


ſery to others. Beſides, whereas true felicity 
conſiſteth in the higheſt operations of that nobler 


-part of man, which ſheweth ſometime greateſt per- 
fection, not in uſing the benefits which delight 
-nature, but in ſuffering what nature can hardlieft 
endure — there is no cauſe why either the loſs of 


good, if it tend to the purchaſe of better, or why 


any miſery, the iſſue whereof is their greateſt 


praiſe and honour that have ſuſtained it, ſhould be 


thought to impeach that temporal happineſs, 


wherewith religion we fay is accompanied. In a 
word, not thoſe to whom no calamity falleth, | but 


whom neither miſery nor proſperity is able to move 
from a right mind, them we may truly pronounce 


fortunate ; and whatſoever doth outwardly happen, 
without 
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without any foregoing improbity, for which it 
might appear in the eyes of ' ſound and impartial 
judges to have proceeded from divine revenge 
all ſuch paſſeth in the number of human caſualties 
whereunto we are all alike ſubject. No miſery is 
reckoned more than common or human, if God ſo 
diſpoſe that we paſs thro? it, and come ſafe to ſhore; 
even as contrariwiſe, men do not uſe to think 
thoſe flouriſhing days happy, which do end with 
tears. It ſtandeth therefore with theſe cautions firm 
and true, yea ratified by all mens unfeigned con- 
feſſions, drawn from the very heart of experience, 
that whether we compare men of note in the world 
with others of like degree and ſtate, or elſe the 
ſame men with themſelves; whether we [confer 
one dominion [or kingdom] with another, or elſe 
the different times of one and the ſame dominion, 
the manifeſt odds between their very outward-eon- 
dition, as long as they ſtedfaſtly were obſerved to 
honour God, and their ſucceſs. being fallen from 
him, are remonſtrances more than ſufficient, how / 
all our welfare even on earth dependeth wholly upon 
our religion. Of the Jews, did not even their moſt 
malicious and mortal adverſaries all acknowlege, 
that to ſtrive againſt them was in vain, as long as 
their amity with God continued, that nothing 
could weaken them but apoſtacy ? In the whole 
courſe of their own proceedings, did they ever find 
it otherwiſe, but that, during their faith and fidelity 
towards God, every man of them was in war as a 
thouſand ſtrong, and as much as a grand ſenate for 
counſel in peaceable deliberations; contrariwiſe, 
that if they ſwerved, as they often did, their 
wonted courage and magnanimity forſook them 

Bb 2 utterly, 
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utterly, their ſoldiers and military men trembled 
at the ſight of the naked ſword; when they en- 
tered into mutual conference, and fat in council 
for their own good, that which children might 
have ſeen, their graveſt ſenators could not diſcern. 


This peculiar benefit, this ſingular grace and pre- 
_ eminence religion hath, that either it guardeth 


as an heavenly ſhield from all calamities, or elſe 
conducteth us ſafe thro' them, and permitteth 
them not to be miſeries; it either giveth honours, 
promotion, and wealth, or elſe more benefit by 
wanting them than if we had them at will; it 
either filleth our houſes with plenty of all good 
things, or maketh a ſallad of green herbs, more 
ſweet than all the ſacrifices of the ungodly. 
Our fourth propoſition before ſet down was, that 
that religion without the help of ſpiritual miniſtry 
is unable to plant itſelf, the fruits thereof not poſ- 
ſible to grow of their own accord. Which laſt 
aſſertion is herein as the firſt, that it needeth no 
farther confirmation: if it did, I could eaſily de- 
clare, how all things which are of God, he hath 
by wonderful art and wiſdom ſodered as it were 
together with the glue of mutual aſſiſtance, ap- 
pointing the loweſt to receive from the neareſt to 
themſelves, what the influence of the higheſt yieldeth. 
And therefore the church being the moſt compleat 
and abſolute of all his works, was in reaſon to be 
allo ordered with like harmony, that what he 
worketh might, no leſs in grace than in nature, be 
effected by hands and inſtruments duly ſubordi- 
nated unto the power of his own ſpirit. A thing 
both needful for the humiliation of man, which 
would not willingly be debtor to any but himſelf, 
and 
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and of no ſmall effect to nouriſh that divine love, 
which now maketh each embrace other, not as 
men, but as angels of God. From what hath been 
already ſpoken concerning miniſterial actions, and 
principally that work of adminiſtration which con- 
ſiſteth in doing the ſervice of God's houſe, and in 
applying unto men the ſovereign medicines of 
grace it appeareth that we owe to the guides of 
our ſouls even as much as our ſouls are worth, al- 
| tho' the debt of our temporal bleſlings Ithro them 
obtained] ſhould be ſtricken off. 1 


CH AP. LXXVII. 
f the Power given unto Men by Holy Orders. 


HE miniſtry of things divine is a function, 

which as God did himſelf inſtitute, fo nei- 
ther may men undertake the ſame, but by autho- 
rity and power given them in lawful manner. Men 
thereunto aſſigned do hold their authority from 
God, whether they be ſuch as himſelf immediately, 
or as the church in his name inveſteth. They are 
therefore miniſters of God, not only by way of 
ſubordination as princes and civil magiſtrates, 
whoſe execution of judgment and juſtice the ſu- 
preme hand of Divine Providence doth uphold, but 
. miniſters of God, as from whom their authority is 
derived, and not from men. For in that they 
are Chriſt's ambaſſadors and his labourers, who 
ſhould give them their commiſſion, but he whoſe 
- moſt inward affairs they manage? Is not God 
alone the Father of ſpirits ? Are not fouls the pur- 
chaſe of Jeſus Chriſt? What angel in heaven 
could have faid to man, as our Lord did unto 
| „ | Peter, 
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ö Peter, Feed my ſheep? Preach? Baptize? Do this 
z in remembrance of me? Whoſe fins ye retam, they 
i are retained ; and their offences in heaven pardoned, 
whoſe faults you ſhall on earth forgive? What think 
we? Are thele terreſtrial ſounds, or elſe are they 
voices uttered out of the clouds above? The 
power of the miniſtry of God tranſlateth out of 
darkneſs into glory; it raiſeth men from the earth, 
and bringeth God himſelf from heaven; by bleſſing 
viſible elements, it maketh them inviſible grace ; 
it giveth daily the Holy Ghoſt , it hath to diſpoſe of 
that fleſh which was given for the life of the 
world, and the blood which was poured out to 
redeem ſouls; when it poureth malediction upon 
the heads of the wicked, they periſn; when it 
revoketh the ſame, they revive. O wretched blind- 
neſs, if we admire not ſo great power, more 
wretched, if we conſider it aright, and notwith- 
ſtanding imagine that any but God can beſtow it! 
To whomſoever Chriſt hath imparted power, both 
over that myſtical body which is the ſociety of 
ſouls, and over that natural, which 1s himſelf for 
the knitting of both in one (a work which anti- 
quity doth call the making of Chriſt's body) the 
ſame power is in ſuch men not amiſs termed a kind 
of mark, or character, and acknowleged to be in- 
delible. Their difference therefore from other men, 
is in that they are a diſtinct order. So Tertullian 
calleth them. And St. Paul himſelf, dividing the 
body of the church of Chriſt into two moieties, 
nameth the one part d, which is as much as to 
ſay, the order of the laity, the oppoſite part where- 
unto we in like fort term the order of God's clergy. 
They which have once received this power mgy 
not 
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not think to put it off and on like a cloak, as the 
weather ſerveth to take it; of which profane and 
impious contempt theſe latter times have yielded, as 
of all other kinds of iniquity and apoſtacy, ſtrange 
examples: But let them know which have once put 
their hands to this plough, that once conſecrated 
unto God, they are made his peculiar inheritance 
for ever, Suſpenſions may ſtop, and degradations 


utterly cut off the uſe or exerciſe of power before 


given, but voluntarily it is not in the power of 
man to ſeparate and pull aſunder what God by his 
authority coupleth. 

A thing much ſtumbled at in the manner o 
giving orders, is our uſing thoſe memorable words 
of our Lord and Saviour Chriſt, Recerve the Hay 
Ghoſt. The Holy Ghoſt they ſay we cannot give, 
and therefore we fooliſbiy bid men receive it. Wiſe 
men, for their authority's ſake, muſt have leave to 
befool them whom they are able to make wiſe by 
better inſtruction. Notwithſtanding, if it may 
pleaſe their wiſdom, as well to hear what fools can 
ſay, as to control that which they do, thus we 
have heard ſome wiſe men teach, namely, that the 
Holy Ghoſt may be uſed to ſignify, not the perſon 
alone, but the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and. we 
know that ſpiritual gifts are not only abilities to do 
things miraculous, as to ſpeak with tongues which 
were never taught us, to cure diſeaſes without art, 
and ſuch like, but alſo that the very authority and 
power which is given men in the church to be mi- 
niſters of holy things, this is contained within the 
number of thoſe gifts whereof the Holy Ghoſt is 
author; and therefore he which giveth this power 
may lay without abſurdity or folly, Recerve. #he 
B b 4 Holy | 
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Holy Ghoſt, ſuch power as the ſpirit of Chriſt hath 
endued his church withal, ſuch power as neither 


prince nor potentate, king nor Cæſar upon earth 
can give, Our Saviour after his reſurrection from 


the dead gave his apoſtles their commiſſion, ſaying, 
All power is given me in beaven and in earth; go 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 

name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
— them to obſerve all things whatſoever I have 
commanded you. In ſum, As my Father ſent me, ſo 


fend I you. Whereunto St. John doth add farther, 


that, having thus ſpoken, he breathed on them and 
ſaid, Receive the Holy Ghoſt, By which words he 

muſt, of likelihood, have underſtood ſome gift of 
the ſpirit, which was preſently at that time beſtow- 
ed upon them, as both the ſpeech of actual delivery 
in ſaying receive, and the viſible ſign thereof, his 


breathing, did ſhew. Abſurd it were to imagine, 


our Saviour did both to the ear, and alſo to the 


very eye, expreſs a real donation, and they at the 


ſame time receive nothing. It reſteth then that we 
ſearch what ſpecial grace they did at that time re- 
ceive. Touching miraculous power of the ſpirit, 
moſt apparent it is, that as then they received it 
not, but the promiſe thereof was to be ſhortly after 
performed. The words of St. Luke concerning 
that power are therefore ſet down with ſignification 


of the time to come, Behold I will ſend the promiſe 


of my Father upon you, but tarry you in the city of Je- 
ruſalem, until ye be endued with power from on high. 
Wherefore undoubtedly it was ſome other effect 
of the Spirit, the Holy Ghoſt in ſome other kind, 
which our Saviour did then beſtow. What other 


likelier than that which himſelf doth mention, as 


= 
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it ſhould ſeem, of purpoſe to take away all ambi- 
guous conſtructions, and to declare that the Holy 
Ghoſt which he then gave, was an holy and a 
ghoſtly authority, authority over the ſouls of men, 
authority, a part whereof conſiſteth in power to 
remit and retain ſins? Receive the Holy Ghoſt, 
IA boſe fins foever ye remit, they are remitted ; whoſe 
fins ye retain, they are retamed. Whereas therefore 
the other evangeliſts had ſet down, that Chriſt did 
before his ſuffering promiſe to give his apoſtles the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and, being riſen 
from the dead, promiſe moreover at that time a 
miraculous power of the Holy- Ghoſt : St. John 
addeth, that he alſo inveſted them even then with 
the power of the Holy Ghoſt for caſtigation and 
and relaxation of fin, wherein was fully accom- 
pliſhed that which the promiſe of the keys did 
import. Seeing therefore that the ſame power is 
now given, why ſhould the ſame form of words ex- 
- -prefling it be thought fooliſh? The cauſe why we 
breath not as Chriſt. did on them unto whom he 
imparted power, is for that neither ſpirit nor ſpi- 
ritual authority may be thought to proceed from 
us, who are but delegates or aſſigus to give men 
poſſeſſion of his graces. 

Now beſides that the power and authority as | 
hivered with thoſe words is itſelf. x4p10pa, à gracious 
donation which the ſpirit of God doth beſtow, we 
my moſt aſſuredly perſuade ourſelves, that the hand 

ich impoſeth upon us the function of our mini- 
ſtry, doth under the ſame form of words ſo tie itſelf 

thereunto, that he which receiveth the burthen, is 
thereby for ever warranted to have the ſpirit with 
him, and in him, for his aſſiſtance, aid, countenance 
| and 
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and ſupport in whatſoever he faithfully doth to 
diſcharge duty. Knowing therefore, that when 
we take ordination, we alſo receive the preſence of 
the Holy Ghoſt, partly to guide, direct, and ftreng- 
then us in all our ways, and partly to aſſume unto 
itſelf for the more authority, thoſe actions that ap- 
pertain to our place and calling, can our ears ad- 
mit ſuch a ſpeech uttered in the reverend perfor- 
mance of that ſolemnity; or can we at any time 
renew the memory, and enter into ſerious- cogi- 
tation thereof, but with much admiration and 
joy? Remove what theſe fooliſb words do imply, 
and what hath the miniſtry of God beſides wherein 
o glory? Whereas now, foraſmuch as the Holy 
hoſt, which our Saviour in his firſt ordinations 
gave, doth no leſs concur with ' ſpiritual vocations 
throughout all ages, than the ſpirit, which God de- 
rived from Moſes to them that aſſiſted him in his 
government, did deſcend from them to their ſue- 
ceſſors in like authority and place, we have for the 
leaſt and meaneſt duties performed by virtue of 
miniſterial power, that to dignify, grace, and au- 
thorize them, which no other offices on earth can 
challenge. Whether we preach, pray, baptize, 
communicate, condemn, give abſolution, or what- 
ſoever, as diſpoſers of God's myſteries; our words, 
judgments, acts, and deeds, are not ours, but the 
Holy Ghoſt's. Enough, if unfeignedly and 1n heart 
we did believe it, enough to baniſh whatſoever may 
juſtly be thought corrupt, either in beſtowing, or 
in uſing, or in eſteeming the ſame otherwiſe than is 
meet. For prophanely to beſtow, or looſely to uſe, 
or vilely to eſteem of the Holy Ghoſt, we all in 


ſhew and profeſſion abo. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP, LXXVIIL. 


Of Degrees whereby the Power of Order is di Minguiſbed. 


\O.UCHING. the miniſtry of the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt, the whole body of the church 


being divided into laity and clergy, the clergy are 


either preſbyters or deacons, What are they that 
embrace the goſpel but ſans of God? What are 
churches but his families? Seeing therefore we 
receive the adoption and ſtate of ſons by the mĩniſ- 
try of preſbyters, whom God hath choſen out for 
that purpoſe; ſeeing alſo that when we are the 

ſons of God, our continuance is ſtill under their 
care which were our progenitors, what better title 
could there be given them, than the reverend name 
of preſbyters or fatherly guides. A preſhyter, accor- 
ding to the proper meaning of the New Tęſtament, 
s be unto whom our Saviour Chrift hath communicated 
. the power of ſpiritual procreation, Out of twelve 
patriarchs iſſued the whole multitude of Iſrael; ac- 
cording to the fleſh, And according to the myſtery 
of heavenly birth, our Lord's apoſtles we all ac- 
knowlege to be the patriarchs of his whole church. 
St. John therefore beheld ſitting about the throne 
of God in heaven, four and twenty preſbyters, the 
one half fathers of the Old, the other of the New 
Jeruſalem. In which reſpect the apoſtles alſo gave 
themſelves the ſame. title, altho' that name were 
not proper, but common unto them with others. 
For of preſbyters ſome were greater, ſome leſs in 
power, and that by our Saviour's own appointment; 
the greater, they which received fulneſs of ſpiritual 
power; the leſs, they to whom leſs was granted. 
'The 
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The apoſtles peculiar charge was to publiſh the 
goſpel of Chriſt unto all nations, and to deliver 
them his ordinances received by immediate revelation 


from himſelf. Which pre-eminence excepted, to all 


other offices and duties incident into their order, it 
was in them to ordain and conſecrate whornſoever 
they thought meet, even as our Saviour did. himſelf 
aſſign ſeventy other of his own diſciples, inferior 
preſbyters, whoſe commiſſion to preach and baptize 
was the ſame which the apoſtles had. Whereas 
therefore we find, that the very firſt ſermon which 
the apoſtles did publicly make, was the converſion 
of above three thouſand fouls, unto whom there 
were every day more and more added, they having 
no open place permitted them for the exerciſe of 
chriſtian religion, think we that twelve were ſuffi- 


«cient to teach and adminiſter ſacraments in ſo many 
private places, as fo great a multitude of people 
did require? This harveſt, our Saviour, no doubt, 


foreſeeing, provided accordingly labourers for it 
beforehand. By which means it came to pals, that 
the growth of that church being ſo great and ſo 
ſudden, they had notwithſtanding in readineſs preſ- 
byters enough to furniſh it. And therefore the 


hiſtory doth make no mention by what occaſion 


preſbyters were inſtituted in Jeruſalem, only we 


Tread of things which they did, and how th like 


were made afterwards elle. 
To theſe two degrees appointed of our Lord and 


Saviour Chriſt, his apoſtles ſoon after annexed 


deacons : Deacons therefore muſt know, faith Cy- 
prian, that our Lord himſelf did elect apoſtles ; 


but deacons after his aſcenſion into heaven, the 
- apoſtles ordained. Deacons were ſtewards of the 


church, 
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church, unto whom at firſt was committed the diſ- 
tribution of church- goods, the care of providing 
therewith for the poor, and the charge to ſee that 
all things of expence might be religiouſly and faith- 
fully dealt in. A part alſo of their office was at- 
tendance upon their preſbyters at the time of di- 
vine ſervice. For which cauſe Ignatius, to ſet forth . 
the dignity of their calling, faith, that they are in 
ſuch caſe to the biſhop, as if angelical powers did 
ſerve him. It appeareth therefore, how long theſe 

three degrees of eccleſiaſtical order have continued 
in the church of Chriſt, the higheſt and largeſt, 
that which the apoſtles, the next that which 
preſbyters, and the loweſt that which deacons 

had. \ 1 
Touching prophets, they were ſuch men as hav- 
ing otherwiſe learned the goſpel, had from above 
beſtowed upon them a ſpecial gift of expounding 
ſcriptures, and of foreſnewing things to come. Of 
this ſort Agabus was, and beſides him in Jeruſalem 
ſundry others, who notwithſtanding are not there- 
fore to be reckoned with the clergy, . becauſe no 
man's gifts or qualities can make him a miniſter of 
holy things, unleſs ordination do give him power. 
And we no where find prophets to have been made 
by ordination, but all whom the church did ordain, 

were either to ſerve as preſbyters or as deacons. 

Evangeliſts were preſbyters of principal ſuffici- 
ency, whom the apoſtles ſent abroad, and uſed as 
agents in eccleſiaſtical affairs whereſoever they ſaw 
need. They whom we find to have been named in 
{cripture, evangeliſts, as Ananias, Apollos, Timothy, 
and others, were thus employed. Finally, whom the 
apoſtle nameth paſtors and teachers, what other 
were 
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were they than preſbyters alſo, howbeit ſettled in 
ſome certain charge, and thereby differing from 
evangeliſts. In chriſtian religion this being the 
ground of our whole belief, that the promiſes which 
God of old had made by his prophets concerning 
the wonderful gifts and graces of the Holy Ghoſt, 
wherewith the reign of the true Meſſias ſhould be 
made glorious, were immediately after our Lord's 
aſcenſion performed, there is no one thing whereof 
the apoſtles did take more often occaſion to ſpeak. 
. But there is an error which beguileth many who 
do much intangle both ' themſelves and others by 
not diſtinguiſhing /ervices, offices, and orders eccleſi- 
aſtical : The firſt of which three, and in part the 
ſecond, may be executed by the laity, whereas none 
have, or can have the third, but the clergy. Cate- 
chiſts, exorciſts, readers, ſingers, and the reſt of 
like ſort, not being tied by irrevocable ordination, 
we find them always exactly ſevered from that 
body, whereof thoſe three before-rehearſed orders 
alone are natural parts. - 'The ancienteſt therefore 
of the fathers mention thoſe three degrees of eccle- 
ſiaſtical order ſpecified, and no =, ben your 
captains, (faith Tertullian) that is, the deacons, preſ- 
byters, and biſhops fly, who ſhall teach the laily, that 
they muſt be conſtant? Again, I bat ſhould I mention 
lay-men, (faith Optatus) yea or drvers of the mmiſtry 
itſelf? To what purpoſe deacons, which are in the 
third, or preſbyters in the ſecond degree of prieſthood, 
when the very heads and princes of all, even certain of 
the biſhops themſelves were content to redeem life 
with the loſs of heaven? Heaps of allegations in 
a caſe ſo evident and plain, are needleſs. I may ſe- 
curely therefore conclude, that there are at this day 
. z in 
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in the church of England no other than the ſame 
degrees of eccleſiaſtical order, namely, © biſhops, 
preſbyters, and deacons, which had their beginning 
from Chriſt, and his bleſſed apoſtles themſelves. As 
for deans, prebendaries, parſons, vicars, curates, 
arch-deacons, chancellors, officials, commiſlaries, 
and ſuch other the like names, all theſe are in truth 
but titles of office, whereunto partly eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, and partly others, are in ſundry forms and 
conditions admitted, as the ſtate of the church doth 
need, degrees of order ſtill continuing the lame | 
they were from the firſt beginning, 


CHAP, LXXIX.. 
Of Oblations, Foundations, Endowments, and Tythes, 
all intended for the Perpetuity of Religion. 


E might ſomewhat marvel, what the apoſtle 
St. Paul ſhould mean, to ſay that covetouf- 
neſs is idolatry, if the daily practice of men did not 
ſhew, that whereas nature requireth God to be ho- 
noured with wealth, we honour for the moſt 
part wealth as God. Fain we would teach our- 
ſelves to believe, that for worldly goods it ſuf- 
ficeth frugally and honeſtly to uſe them to our own 
benefit, without detriment and hurt of others; or 
if we go a degree farther, and perhaps convert 
ſome ſmall contemptible portion thereof to chari- 
table uſes, the whole duty which we owe unto 
God herein. is fully ſatisfied. But foralmuch as 
we cannot rightly honour God, unleſs both our fouls 
and bodies be ſometime employed merely in his 
ſervice, again, ſince we know that religion requir- 


eth at our hands the taking away of ſo great a part 
of 
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of the time of our lives quite and clean from 
our own buſineſs, and the beftowing of the ſame in 
his; ſuppoſe we that nothing of our wealth and ſub- 
ſtance is immediately due to God, but all our own 
to beſtow and ſpend as ourſelves think meet? Are 
not our riches as well his as the days of our life 
are his? Wherefore, unleſs with part we acknow- 
lege his ſupreme dominion, by whoſe benevolence 
we have the whole, how give we honour to whom 
honour belongeth, or how hath God the- things 
that are God's? I would know what nation in the 
world did ever honour God, and not think it a 


point of their duty to do bim honour with their 


very goods. So that this we may boldly ſet down as a 
principle clear in nature, an axiom that ought not 
to be called in queſtion, a truth manifeſt and in- 


fallible, that men are eternally bound to honour 


God with their ſubſtance, in token of thankful ac- 
knowlegement that all they have is from him. In- 
aſmuch as the hearts of men do fo cleave to theſe 
earthly things, do ſo much admire them for the 
ſway they have in the world, do impute them fo 
generally either to nature or to chance and fortune, 
and do ſo little think upon the grace and provi- 
dence from which they come, that unleſs by a kind 
of continual tribute we did acknowlege God's do- 
minion, it may be doubted that in ſhort time men 
would learn to forget whoſe tenants they are, and 
imagine that the world is their own abſolute, free, 
and independent inheritance, 

Now concerning the kind or quality of Sire 
there is no doubt, but ſuch they ſhould be as be- 
ſeemeth moſt his glory to whom we offer them. 
Again, in regard of uſe, foraſmuch as we know 
that 
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that God hath himſelf no need of worldly wares, 
but taketh them becauſe it is our good to be ſo 

exerciſed, and with no other intent accepteth them, 
but to have them uſed for the endleſs continuance 
of religion, there is no place left of doubt or con- 
troverſy, but that we in the choice of our gifts are 
to level at the /ame mark, and to frame ourſelves 
to his known intents and purpoſes. Whether we 
give unto God therefore that which himſelf by 
commandment requireth, or that which the public 
conſent of. the church thinketh good to allot, or 
that which every man's private devotion doth beſt 
like, inaſmuch as the gift which we offer proceed- 
eth not only as a teſtimony of our affection towards 
God, but alſo as a mean to uphold religion, the 
exerciſe whereof cannot ſtand without'the help of 
temporal commodities—It muſt needs follow, that 
as we do unto God very acceptable ſervice, in ho- 
nouring him with our ſubſtance, ſo our ſervice that 
way is then moſt acceptable, when it tendeth to 
perpetuity. The firſt permanent donations of ho- 
nour in this Kind are temples; which works do ſo 
much ſet forward the exerciſe of religion, that 
while the world was in love with religion, it gave 
to no fort greater reverence than to whom it could 
point and ſay, Theſe are the men that have built us 
ſynagogues. The next things to churches are the 
ornaments of churches, memorials which mens de- 
votion bath added to remain in the treaſure of 
God's houſe, not only for uſes wherein the exerciſe 
of religion preſently needeth them, but alſo partly 
for the end, that while they are kept, they may 
continually. ſerve as teſtimonies, giving all men ta 
underſtand that God hath. in every age and nation 
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ſuch as think it no burthen to honour him with 
their ſubſtance. And becauſe of the caſualties 
whereunto moveable treaſures are ſubject, the law 
of Moſes did require eight and twenty cities, toge- 
ther with their fields and whole territories in the 
land of Jewry, to be reſerved for God himſelf, and 
not only provided for the liberty of farther additi- 
ons, if men of their own accord ſhould think good, 
but alſo for the ſafe preſervation thereof unto all 
poſterities, that no man's avarice or fraud, by de- 
feating ſo virtuous intents, might diſcourage from 
like purpoſes. God's third endowment did there- | 
fore of old conſiſt in lands. 5 
Furthermore, ſome cauſe no doubt there is, why 
beſides ſuadry other more rare donations of uncer- 
tain rate, the tenth ſhould be W a tevenue 
ſo natural to be allotted out unto God. For of the 
ſpoils which Abraham had taken in war, he deli- 
vered unto Melchizedeck the tythes. The vow of 
Jacob, at ſuch time as he took his journey towards 
Haran, was—Of all thou | ſbalt giue me, I will grve 
unto thee the tythes. So the law of Moſes did require 
at the hands of all men the ſelf-ſame kind of tri- 
bute, the tenth of their corn, wine, oil, fruit, cattle 
and whatſoever increaſe his heavenly providence 
ſhould ſend. Inſomuch that Painims, being herein 
followers of their ſteps, paid tythes likewiſe. Ima- 
gine we that this was: for no cauſe done, or that 
there were not ſome ſpecial inducements to judge 
the tenth of our worldly profits the moſt conve- 
nient for God's portion? Are not all things by 
him created in ſuch fort, that the forms which 
give them their diſtinction are number, their ope- 
rations meaſure, and their matter we See, Three 
being 
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being the myſtical number of God's unſearchable 
perfection within himſelf, ſeven the number where- 
by our own perfectioas thro' grace are moſt order- 
ed, and ten the number of nature's perfections, (for 
the beauty of nature is order, and the foundation 
of order, number, and of number, ten the higheſt 
we can riſe-unto without iteration of numbers un- 
der it) could nature better acknowlege the power 
of the God of nature, than by aſſigning unto him 
that quantity which is the continent of all ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſeth ? There are in Philo the Jew many argu- 
ments to ſhew the great congruity and fitneſs of 
this number 1n things conſecrated unto God. But 
becauſe over-nice and curious ſpeculations become 
not the earneſtneſs of holy things, I omit what 
might be farther obſerved, as well out of others, 
as out of him, touching the quantity of this gene- 
ral facred tribute, whereby it cometh to paſs, that 


the meaneſt and the very pooreſt amongſt' men, ® 


yielding unto God as much in proportion as the 
greateſt,” and many times in affection more, have 
this as a ſenſible token always aſſuring their minds, 
that in his fight from whom all good is expected, 
they are concerning acceptation, protection, divine 
privileges and pre-eminences whatſoever, equals 
and peers with them unto whom they are other- 
_ wiſe in earthly reſpects inferiors, being furthermore 
well aſſured, that the top as it were thus preſented 
to God, is neither loſt, nor unfruitfully beſtowed, 
but doth fanQify to them again the whole maſs, 
and that he by receiving a little undertaketh to bleſs 
all. In which conſideration the Jews were accuſtom- 
ed to name their tythes the hedge of their riches, 
RUE a hedge do only fence and preſerve that 

Cc 2 which. 
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which is contained, whereas their tythes and offer- 
ings did more, becauſe. they , procured increaſe. of 


the heap. out of which they were taken; except 
men will haply affirm, that God did by fair ſpeeches 
and large promiſes delude the world, in ſaying; 
bring. ye all the tythes into the flore-bauſe, . that there 
may be meat in mine houſe, (deal truly, defraud not 
God of his due, but bring all) and prove if I will 
not open unto you the windows. f u and pour 
down upon you an immegſurable bleſſing, 7 
That which St. James hath concerning oo effect 
of our prayers unto God, is for the moſt part of 
like moment in our gifts: we pray and obtain not, 
becauſe he which knoweth our hearts, doth ſee 
that our deſires are evil. In like manner we give, 
and we are not the more accepted, becauſe he be- 
boldeth how unwiſely we ſpill our gifts in the 
bringing. It is to him which needeth nothing all 
one, whether any thing or nothing be given him. 
But for our own good it always behoveth, that 
whatſoever we offer up into his hands, we bring it 
ſeaſoned with this cogitation, thou, Lord, art wor- 
thy of all honour. In the church of Chriſt, men 
being deſirous, for many years, to honour. God, 
both during the time of their life, and, if farther 
ability did ſerve, by ſuch device as might cauſe 
their works of piety to remain always, it came by 
. theſe means to pals, that the church from time to 
time had treaſiire proportionable unto the poorer 
or wealthier eſtate of chriſtian men. And as ſoon 
as the ſtate of the church could admit thereof, they 
eaſily condeſcended to think it moſt natural and 
moſt fit, that God ſhould receive, as before, of all 
men his ancient accuſtomed revenues of tythes. 
Thus 
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Thus therefore both God and nature have taught to 
convert things temporal to eternal uſes, and to 
provide for the perpetuity of religion, even by that 


which is moſt tranſitory.” The trueſt and ſureſt 


way for God to have always his own, is by making 


bim payment in kind out of the very ſelf ſame 
riches, which through his gracious benediction the 
earth doth continually yield. This, where it may 
be without inconvenience, is for every man's con- 
ſcience ſafe. That which cometh'frony God to us 
by the natural courſe of his providence, which we 
know to be innocent and pure, is perhaps beſt 
accepted, becauſe leaſt ſpotted with the ſtain of 
unlawful or indirect procurement. Beſides, where- 
as prices daily change, nature, which commonly is 
one, muſt needs be the moſt indifferent and per- 
manent ſtandard between God and man. The 
very purpoſe, intent and meaning of all that have, 
at any time, honoured God with their ſubſtance, 
was to inveſt him with the property of thoſe bene- 
fits, the uſe whereof muſt needs be comrnitted to 
the hands of men: In which reſpect the ſtyle of 


ancient grants and charters is, Me groe unto God 


both for us and our heirs for ever. Yea, we know, 
ſaith Charles the great, that e goods f ibe church 


are the ſacred endowments of God. to the” Lord aur 
Cod we offer and ves r we nn un 


his church. 1 200 
The ſequel of which e ned as e 
without as within the walls of the houſe of God is, 
as hath been ever, that there is not an act more 
Honourable, than by all means to amplify and to 
defend the patrimony of religion, -nor any more 
impious and hateful than to impair thoſe poſſeſſions 
Cc 3 . which 
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which men in former times, when they gave unto 
holy uſes, were wont at the altar of God, and in 
pretence of their ghoſtly ſyperiars, to make, as they 
thought, inviolable by words of fearful execration, 
ſaying, theſe things we offer to God, from whom. if any. 
take them away, (which we bope no man will attempt to 
do) but if any ſpall, let bis account he without favour 
in the laſt day, uben be cometh: to receive; the doom 
which 1s due for ſacrilege againſt that Lord and God 
unto hom ve dedicate the ſame: The time it may 
be will come, when they that either violently have 
ſpoiled, or ſmoothly defrauded God, ſhall find they 
did buy Auen themſelves. 


CHAP. LXXX. 


of the lau of Ordinatins oft without 7 Titk 
ihe 4 Benefice. 


HERE are in a miniſter of God theſe frog 
things to be conſidered, his ordination, which 
giveth him power to meddle with things ſacred; 
the charge or portion of the church allotted unto 
him for exerciſe of his office; the performance of 
his duty according to the exigence of bis charge; 
and laſtly, the maintenance which in that reſpect 
he receiveth. All eccleſiaſtical laws and canons, 
which either concern the beſtawing or uſing of the 
power of miniſterial order, have relation to theſe 
four. Of the firſt we have ſpoken before at large. 
Concerning the next, for more convenient diſcharge 
of eccleſiaſtical duties, as the body of the people 
muſt needs be ſevered by divers precincts, fo the 
clergy likewiſe accordingly diſtributed. Whereas 
therefore * did _ take place in cities, and 
in 


— 
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in that reſpect was a cauſe why the name of 
Pagans, which properly ſignifieth country people, 
came to be uſed in common ſpeech for the ſame 
that Infidels and unbelievers were, it followed 
thereupon that all ſuch cities had their eccleſiaſtical 
colleges, conſiſting of deacons and of preſby ters, 
whom firſt the apoſtles or their delegates the evan- 
geliſts did both ordain and govern. Such were 
the colleges of Jeruſalem, Antioch, Epheſus, Rome, 
Corinth, and the reſt, where the apoſtles are known 
to have planted our faith and religion. 

Nov, becauſe religion and the cure of fouls 
was their general charge in common over all that 
were near about them, neither had any one preſ— 
byter his ſeveral cure apart, till Evariſtus, biſhop 
in the ſee of Rome about the year CXII. began to 
aſſign precincts unto every church or title, which 
the chriſtians held, and to appoint unto each preſ- 
byter a certain compaſs; whereof / himſelf ſhould 
take charge alone, the commodiouſneſs of this in- 
vention cauſed all parts of chriſtendom to follow 
it, and at the length amongſt the reſt our own 
churches, about the year DCKXXVI. became 
divided in like manner, But other diſtinction of 
churches there doth not appear any in the apoſtles 
writings, ſave only, according to thoſe cities where- 
in they planted the goſpel of Chriſt, and erected 
eccleſiaſtical colleges. Wherefore to ordain 2 
wow, throughout every city, and v Ng ar, 
throughout every church, do in them ſignify the 


ſame thing. Churches then neither were, nor could 
be in ſo convenient fort limited as now they are; 
firſt, by the bounds of each ſtate, and then within 
88 ſtate by more particular precincts, till at the 
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length we deſcend unto ſeveral congregations, 
termed pariſhes, with far narrower reſtraint, than 
this name at the firſt was uſed. And from hence 
bath grown their error, who as oft as they read of 
the duty which eccleſiaſtical perſons are now to 
perform towards the church, their manner is al- 
ways to underſtand by that church, ſome particular 
congregation, or pariſh church. They ſuppoſe 
that there ſhould now be no man of eccleſiaſti- 
cal order, which is not tied to ſome certain 
pariſh. Becauſe the names of all church-officers 
ate words of relation, becauſe a ſhepherd muſt 
have his flock, a teacher his ſcholars, a miniſter 
his company which he miniſtereth unto, therefore 
it ſeemeth a thing in their eyes abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable, that any man ſhould be ordained a miniſter, 
otherwiſe than only for ſome particular congrega⸗ 
tion. 

But to the end it may appear how much this one 
thing, amongſt many more, hath been miſtaken, 
there i is firſt no precept, requiring that preſbyters 
and deacons be made in ſuch fort and not other- 
wife. Although the apoſtles therefore had made 
them in that order, yet is not their example ſuch 
2 law, as without all. exception bindeth to make 
them in no other order but that. Again, if we 
will conſider that which the apoſtles themſelves did, 
ſurely no man can juſtly fay, that herein we practice 
any thing repugnant to their example. For by 
them there was ordained only in each chriſtian city 
a college of preſbyters and deacons to adminiſter 
holy things. Evariſtus did, a hundred years after 
the birth of our Saviour Chriſt, begin the diſtine- 
tion of the church into 9 So that of the 
5 e en e ee two, 
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two, indefinite ordination of preſbyters and deacons 
doth come more near the apoſtles example, and the 
tying of them to be made only for particular con- 
gregatians, may more juſtly ground itſelf upon 
the example of Evariſtus than of any apoſtle of 
Chriſt. Preſbyters and deacons are not by ordina- 
tion conſecrated unto places, but unto functions. 
In which reſpect, and in no other it is, that ſince 
they are. by virtue, thereof bequeathed unto, God, 
ſevered and ſanctified to be employed in his ſervice, 
which is the higheſt advancement that mortal erea- 
tures on earth can be raiſed unto, . the church of 
Chriſt hath not been acquainted in former ages 
with any ſuch profane and unnatural cuſtom, as 
doth hallow men with eccleſiaſtical functions only 
for a time, and then diſmiſs them again to * 
common affairs of the world. 

But for the avoiding of ſuch confulns as are 
incident into the cauſe and queſtion whereof, we 
now treat, there is not any thing more mate- 
rial, than firſt to ſeparate exactly the nature of 
the miniſtry from the uſe and exerciſe thereof; 
ſecondly, to know that the only true and proper 
act of ordination is, to, inveſt men with that power 

which doth make them, miniſters, by conſecrating 
their perſons to God and his ſervice in holy things 
during term of life, whether they exerciſe that 
power or no; thirdly, that to give them a title or 
charge where to uſe their miniſtry, concerneth not 
the making, but the placing of God's miniſters, and 
therefore the laws which concern only their election 
or admiſſion unto place of charge, are not applica- 
ble to infringe any way their ordination; fourthly, 
that as oft as any ancient conſtitution, law, or 

- canon 
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canon is alleged, concerning either ordinations or 
elections, we forget not to examine whether the 
preſent caſe be the ſame which the ancient was, or 
"elſe do contain ſome juſt reaſon, for which it can- 
not admit altogether the ſame rule, which former 
affairs of the church, now altered, did then require. 
If there be any conſcience in men touching that 
which they write or ſpeak, let them conſider, as 
well what the preſent condition of all things doth 
now ſuffer, as what the ordinances of former ages 
did appoint; as well the weight of thoſe cauſes, for 
+ which our affairs have altered, as the reaſons in 
regard whereof our fathers and predeceſſors did 
ſome time ſtrictly and ſeverely keep that which for 
us to obſerve now, is neither meet nor always poſ- 
ſible. In this our preſent cauſe and controverſy, 
whether any not having title of right to'a benefice 
may be lawfully ordained a miniſter, is it not ma- 
nifeſt in the eyes of all men, that the clergy for 
many years after Chriſt had only their canonical 
portions or monthly dividends allowed them ac- 
cording to their ſeveral degrees and qualities, out of 
the common ſtock of ſuch gifts, oblations, and 
tythes, as the fervour of chriſtian piety did then 
yield? Yea, that even when miniſters had their 
churches and flocks ſeverally afligned unto them, 
yet for maintenance of life their former kind of 
allowance continued, till ſuch time as biſhops and 
churches cathedral being ſufficiently endowed with 
lands, other preſbyters en joyed the tythes and pro- 
fits of their own congregations whole to themſelves. 
The building of churches, and conſequently the 
aſſigning of either pariſhes or benefices, was a thing 
impoſſible without conſent of ſuch as were principal 
owners 
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owners of land, in which conſideration, for their 

more encouragement hereunto, they which did fo 

far benefit the. church, had by common. conſent 

granted (as great equity and reaſon was) a right for - 

them and their heirs till the world's end to nominate A 

in thoſe benefices men, whoſe quality the biſhop 

allowing might admit them thereunto. Is it not 

manifeſt, that from hence inevitably ſuch inequality 

of pariſhes hath grown, as cauſeth ſome through 

the multitude of people which have reſort unto one 

church, to be more than any one man can weild, 

and ſome to be of that nature by reaſon of chapels; . / 

annexed, that they which are incumbents; ſhoukb-- * 
wrong the church, if ſo be they had not certain 

ipendiaries under them, becauſe where the corps 

of the profit or benefice is but one, the title can be 

but one man's, and yet the charge may require 

more? Not to mention therefore any other reaſon, 

this little may ſuffice to declare, how expedient it is 

and profitable for this church to admit ordinations 

without title: nor can I ſee what one duty there is 

which always ought to go before ordination, but 

only care of the parties worthineſs, as well for in- 

tegrity and virtue, as knowlege; yea for virtue 

more, inaſmuch as defect of knowlege may ſundry: 

ways be ſupplied, but the ſcandal of a vicious ww 

ene Hig. is a wary evil, 0 | 
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CHAP. LXXXI 


Of the Learning in Miniſters, their Refidence, and the 
Number A their Liuings. | 


HE uch is, chat of all things wuerde menti- 
oned, the greateſt is that three-fold blot” or 
blemiſh of notable ignorance, unconſcionable ab- 
ſence from the cures whereof men have taken 
charge, and unfatiable hunting after ſpiritual pre- 
ferments, without either care or conſcierice of the 
public good. Whereof, to the end that we may 
conſider as in God's own fight and preſence with 
all uprightneſs, ſincerity and truth, let us particu- 
larly” weigh and examine in every of them; firſt, 
how far forth they are reprovable by reaſons and 
maxims of common right; ſecondly, whether that 
which our laws do permit, be repugnant to thoſe 
maxims, and with what equity we ought to judge of 
things practiſed in this caſe, neither on the one 
hand defending that which muſt be acknowleged 
to be out of ſquare, nor on the other condemning 
raſhly whom we lift, for whatſoever we difallow. 
Againſt ignorance, againſt non-refidence, and 
againſt plurality of livings, is there any man ſo raw 
and dull but that he may, in fo plentifal a cauſe, 
be eloquent? For if by that which is generally juſt 
and requiſite, we meaſure what knowlege there 
ſhould be in a miniſter of the goſpel of Chriſt, the 
arguments which light of nature offereth, the laws 
and ſtatutes 'which ſcripture hath, the canons that 
are taken out of ancient ſynods, the decrees and 
conſtitutions of ſincereſt times, the ſentences of all 
antiquity, and in a word, even every man's full con- 
{ent 
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ſent and conſcience is againſt ignorance in them that 
have charge and eure of , ſouls, © Again, what 
availeth it if we be learned and not faithful? Or 
what benefit hath the church of Chriſt; if there he 
in us ſufficiency without endeavour. ox cate to da 
2 good which our place exacteth? Touching 
the pains and induſtry. therefore, wherewith men 
are in conſcience bound to attend the work of their 
heavenly calling, even as much as in them lyeth, 
bending thereunto their whole: endeavour, without 
either fraud, ſophiſtication, or guile, I ſee not what 
more effectual obligation or, bond of duty there 
ſhould be urged, than their oum only vow and 
promiſe made unto God himſelf, at the time of 
their ordination. The work Which they have under- 
taken requireth both care and fear. Tui oth 
that negligently perform it, maketh them ſubject 
to malediction. Beſides, we alſa know: that the 
fruit of our pains in this function, is life both to 
ourſelves and others. And do we yet need incite- 
ments to labour ? Shall we: ftop- our ears both 
againſt thoſe conjuring exhortations which apoſ- 
tles, and againſt the fearful coraminations Which 
prophets have uttered, out of the mouths of God, 
the one for prevention, the other for reformation . 
of our ſluggiſnhneſs in this hehalf? St. Paul, Atteud 
o yourſelves and to all the flock, whereof the Holy:Ghoſt 
bath made you overſeers, to feed the cburch of "God 
which he hath purchaſed with bis 0w0n blaod;\- Again, I 
charge thee before Cod andithe'Loxd Jeſus Chrifh, which 
ſhall judge the quick and the dead at his coming, preach 
the word, be inflant, Jeremiah, H/ve-unto the' paſtors 
that deſtroy and. ſcatter the: ſheep of my paſture, I will 
Wy you for the 3 of your works, ſaith" ths 

. Lord. — 


e 
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Lord.— Ezekiel, ſhould not the ſhepherds, ſoauld they 
not feed the flocks? Te eat the fat and ye cloath your- 
ſelues with the wool, but the weak ye have not firength- 
» ened, the fick ye haue not cured, neither have ye bound 
up the broken, nor brought home again that ubich was 
driven away, ye bave not enquired after that which was 
bot, but with cruelty and rigour ye have ruled. And 
verſ. 8. Wherefore, as I live, I will require, &c. 

The reſidence of miniſters upon their own pe- 
culiar charge, is by ſo much the rather-neceſlary, 
for that abſenting themſelves from the place where 
they ought to labour, they neither do the good 
which is looked for at their hands, nor reap the 
comfort which ſweetneth life to them that rms it 

in theſe travels u pon | their own. 

As for plurality, it hath not only the came icon. 
veniencies which are obſerved to grow by abſence, 
but over and beſides, at the leaſt in common con- 
ſtruction, a ſhew of that worldly: r which 
men do think ſhould not reign ſo high. Now there 
being general laws and rules whereby it cannot be 
denied; but the church of God ſtandeth bound to 
provide, that the miniſtry may be learned, that 
they which have charge may reſide upon it, and 
that it may not be free for them in a ſcandalous 
manner to multiply eccleſiaſtical livings; it remain- 
eth in the next place to be examined, what the laws 
of the church of England do admit, which may be 
thought repugnant to any thing hitherto alleged, 
and in what ſpecial conhderations they ſeem to ad- 
mit the ſame, 

If once we come from the theory of learning, to 
take out ſo many learned men as may ſuffice to fur- 
niſh all * of cure in this realm, let them be di- 
ligently 
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ligently viewed, out of whom the choice ſhall be 
made, and thereby an eſtimate made, what degree 


of ſkill we muſt either admit, or elſe leave num- 


bers utterly deſtitute of guides; and I doubt not, 
but that men endued with ſenſe of common equity, 
will ſoon diſcern, that, beſides eminent and cotmpe- 
tent knowlege, we are to deſcend to a lower ſtep, 
receiving knowlege in that degree which is but to- 
lerable. When we commend any man for learn- 
ing, our ſpeech importeth him to be more than 
meanly qualified that way; but when laws do re- 
quire learning as a quality, which maketh capable 
of any function, our meaſure to judge a learned 
man by, muſt be ſome certain degree of learning, 
beneath which we can hold no man to be ſo qualifi- 
ed. And if every man that liſteth may ſet that 
degree himſelf, how ſhall we ever know when laws 
are broken, when kept,ſceing' one man may think 
a lower degree ſufficient, another may judge them 
nun, that are not qualified in ſome higher de- 

St. Paul requireth learning in preſbyters, 
yea, >, fach learning as doth enable them to exhort 
in doctrine which is ſound; and to diſprove them 
that gain-ſay it. But their meaſure of ability he 


referreth to Titus and others which had to deal in 
ordaining preſbyters. And the queſtion with us, 


in truth is not, whether learning be required, but 
whether a church, wherein there is not ſufficient 
ſtore of learned men to furniſſi all congregations, 
ſhould do better to let thouſands of ſouls grow ſa- 
vage, to let them live without any public ſervice of 
God, to let their children die unbaptized; to with- 
hold the benefit of the other ſacrament from them, 


to let them depart this world like pagans, without 
; / any 


. 
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any thing ſo muchas read unto them, concerning the 
way of life, than as it doth in this neceſſity, to 
make ſuch preſbyters as are fo far forth duftet 
In regard whereof ſome certain inconyeniencies are 
tolerated, - becauſe they are Mey; with 
greater good. 

. Touching liberty of 5 eye of 
the law, which is the eye of God, looketh into the 
hearts and ſecret diſpoſitions of men, it beholdeth 
how far one ſtar differeth from another in glory, 
and as mens ſeveral degrees require, accordingly it 
guideth them; granting unto principal perſonages 
privileges correſpondent to their high eſtates, and 
that not only in civil, but even in ſpiritual affairs, 
to the end they may love that religion the more, 
which no way ſeeketh to make them vulgar, no 
way diminiſheth. their dignity and greatneſs, but, 
to do them good, doth them honour alſo. It ap- 
peareth therefore in what reſpect the laws of this 
realm have given liberty of non- reſidence to ſome 
who attend in the families of noblemen, or in 
princes. courts, that their knowlege may be in- 
creaſed, and their labours by that means be made 
afterwards the more profitable to others; leſt the 
houſes of great men ſhould want that daily exer- 
ciſe of religion, wherein. their example availeth as 
much, yea, many times per adventure more than 
the laws themſelves, with the common ſort. Ano- 
ther thing reſpecting both in permitting abſence, 
and alſo in granting to ſome that liberty of addition 
or plurality, which neceſſarily enforceth their ab- 
ſence, is a mere both juſt and conſcionable regard, 
that as men are in quality, and as their ſer vices are 
in das for the public good, ſo likewiſe. their re- 


wards 
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| wards and encouragements by ſpecial privilege of 
law might ſomewhat declare how the ſtate itſelf 
doth accept their pains, Thus to men called away 
from their cures and employed in weightier- buſi- 
_ neſs, either of the church or  common-wealth, be- 
cauſe to impoſe upon them a burthen which re- 
quireth their abſence, and not to releaſe them from 
the duty of reſidence, were a kind of cruel and 
barbarous injuſtice; to reſidents in tathedral 
churches, or upon dignities eccleſiaſtical, foraſ- 
much as theſe being ſtations of greater hoſpirality, 
places of more reſpect and conſequence than the 
reſt, they are the rather to be furniſhed with men 
of beſt quality, and the men for their qualities 
| fake to be fayoured above others: I ſay unto all 
theſe, in regard of their worth and merit, the law 
hath therefore given leave, while themſelves bear 
weightier burtliens, to ſupply inferior by deputa- 
tion. 

If then the conſiderations be reaſonable, juſt, and 
good, whereupon we ground whatſoever our laws 
have by ſpecial right permitted; if only the effects 
of abuſed privileges be repugnant to the maxims of 
common right, this main foundation of repugnan- 
ey being broken, whatſoever they have built there- 
upon falleth neceſſarily to the ground. Whereas 
therefore, upon ſurmiſe or vain ſuppoſal of oppo- 

ſition between our privileges, and the principles of 
common right, they gather that ſuch as are with 
us ordained miniſters, before rhey can preach, be 
neither lawful, neither are they indeed miniſters, 
but are deprivable at all houts: Although the an- 
ſwer already made in diſcovery of the weak and 
unſound foundation whereupon they have built 
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theſe erroneous colleclions may be thought ſufficient, 
yet becauſe our defire is rather to ſatisfy than ſhake 
them off, we are with very good will contented to 
Aeclare the cauſes of all particulars more formally 

and largely than the equity of own defence doth 
tequire. 

There is crept into the minds of 'men, at this 
day, a ſecret, pernicious and peſtilent conceit, that 
the greateſt perfection of a chriſtian man doth con- 
fiſt in diſcovery of other mens faults, and in wit to 
diſcourſe of our own profeſſion, When the world 
moſt abounded with juſt, righteous, and perfect 
men, their chiefeſt ſtudy was the exerciſe of piety, 
wherein for their ſafeſt direction, they reverently 
hearkened to the readings of the law of God, they 

kept in mind the oracles and aphoriſms of wiſdom, 
which tended unto virtuous life; if any ſcruple of 
conſcience did trouble them for matter of actions 
which they took in hand, nothing was attempted 
before counſel and advice were had, for fear leſt 
raſhly they might offend : we are no more con- 
fident, not that our knowlege and judgment is riper, 
but becauſe our deſires are another way, Their 
ſcope was obedience, ours is ſkill; their endeavour 
was reformation of life, our Fina nothing but to 
hear gladly the reproof of vice; they in the practice 
of their religion wearied chiefly their knees and 
hands, we eſpecially our ears and tongues. Now 
becauſe men bring all religion in a manner to the 
only office of hearing ſermons, if it chance that 
they who are thus conceited do embrace any ſpe- 
cial opinion different from other men, the ſermons 
that reliſh not that opinion, can in no wiſe pleaſe 
their appetite, Such therefore as preach unto 

them, 
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them, but hit not the ſtring they look for, are 16. 
jected as unprofitable; the ot as unlawful,” _ 
indeed no minifters. 

The ways which the ae of England hach 
taken to provide that they who are teachers of 
others may do it ſoundly, that the purity and uni- 
ty as well of ancient diſcipline as doctrine may be 
upheld; that avoiding ſingularities, we may all 
glorify God with one heart and one tongue, t 
of all men do leaſt wg that do moſt urge tlie 
apoſtles rule and eanon. Now that wherein a mi- 
niſter differeth from other chriſtian men, is not as 
ſome have childiſhly imagined, the /ound preaching 
of the word of God; but, as they are lawfully and 
truly governors to whom authority of govern- 
ment is given in the common- wealth, according to 
the order which polity hath ſet, ſo canonical ordi- 
nation in the church of Chriſt is that which maketh 
a lawful miniſter, as touching the validity of any aft 
which appertameth to that vocation. Was not St. Au- 
guſtine himſelf contented to admit an affiſtant in 
his own church, a man of ſmall education, conſi- 
dering that what he wanted in know lege was ſupph- 
ed by thoſe virtues which made his life a better 
orator, than more learning could make others 
whoſe converſation was leſs holy.” To with that afl 
men were ſo qualified as their places and dignities 
require, to hate all finifter aud corrupt dealings 
which hereunto are any hinderance, to covet {ſpeedy 
tedtefs of thoſe things whatſoever, whereby the 
church ſuſtaineth detriment; theſe good and vir- 
tuous defires cannot offend any but ungodly minds. 
Notwithſtanding ſome in the true vehemency, and 
others under the fair pretence of "theſe defires, have 
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ad ventured that which is ſtrange, that which is 
violent and unjuſt. There are which in confidenee 
of their general allegations concerning the know- 
lege, the reſidence, and the ſimple livings of mi- 
niſters, preſume to ſay that all miniſters which 
cannot preach, all that are abſent from their liv- 
ings, and all that have divers livings, as men that 
have broken the law of God and nature, are de- 
privable at all hours. Is this the juſtice of that 
diſcipline whereunto all chriſtian churches muſt 
ſtoop and ſubmit themſelves? Is this the equity 
wherewith they labour to reform the world ? Now 
for mine own part, the greateſt harm I could wiſh 


them who think that this were conſonant with 


equity and right, is, that they might live where all 
things are with ſuch Kind of juſtice ordered, till 
experience have taught them to ſee their error. 
As for the laſt thing which is incident into the 
cauſe whereof we ſpeak, namely, what courſe were 
the beſt and ſafeſt whereby to remedy ſuch evils as 


the church of God may ſuſtain, where the preſent 


liberty of law is turned to great abuſe—the ways 
to obviate diſorders growing by abuſe of laws, 
are not ſo intricate and ſecret. And if counſel to 
that purpoſe may ſeem needful, this church (God 
be thanked) is not deſtitute of men endued with 
ripe judgment, whenſoever any ſuch thing ſhould 
be thought neceſſary. For which end at this pre- 
ſent, to propoſe any ſpecial inventions of my own 
might argue in a man of my place, and calling 
more preſumption perhaps than wit. I will there- 
fore leave it entire unto graver conſideration, end- 
ing now with requeſt only and moſt earneſt ſuit; 


firſt, that they which give ordination, would as 
they 
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they tender the very honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
ſafety of men, and the endleſs good of their own 
ſouls, take heed leſt, unneceſſarily and through 
their default, the abitch be found worſe or leſs fur. 
niſhed than it might be. | 

Secondly, that they which by right of bu 
have power to preſent unto ſpiritual livings, and 
may in that reſpect much damnify the church of 
God, would, for the eaſe of their own account in 
that dreadful day, ſomewhat conſider what it is 
to betray for gain the ſouls which Chriſt hath re- 
deemed with blood, what to violate the ſacred 
bond of fidelity and ſolemn promiſe, given at the 
firſt to God and his church by them, from whoſe 
original intereſt, together with the ſelf. ſame title 
of right, the ſame obligation 1 N nns is 
deſcended, 

Thirdly; that they unto a the granting of 
diſpenſations is committed, or which otherwiſe 
have any ftroke 1n the diſpoſition of ſuch prefer- 
ments as appertain unto learned men, would be- 
think themſelves what it is to reſpe& any thing 
either above or beſides merit, conſidering how 
hardly the world taketh it, when to men of com- 
mendable note and quality there is fo little reſpect 
had, or ſo great unto them whoſe deſerts are very 
mean, that nothing doth ſeem more ſtrange than the 
one ſort, becauſe they are not accounted of, and 
the other becauſe they are; it being every man's 
hope and expectation in the church of God, eſpe- 
cially that the only purchaſe of greater rewards 
ſhould be always greater deſerts,” and that nothing 
ſhould ever be able to plant a thorn where a vine 


ought to grow. | | 
D d 3 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, that honourable perſonages, and they 


- who by virtue of any principal office in the com- 


mon-wealth are enabled to qualify a certain num- 
ber, and make them capable of favours or faculties 
above others, ſuffer not their names to be abuſed, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of whole- 
ſome laws, by men in whom there is nothing notar 
ble beſides covetouſneſs and ambition. 

Fifthly, that the graver and wiſer ſort in both 
univerſities, or whoſoever they be, with whoſe ap- 
probation the marks and recognzanees of all learn+ 
ing are beſtowed, would think the apoftles caution 
againſt unadviſed ordinations not impertinent or 
unneceſſary to be borne in the mind, even when 
they grant thoſe degrees of ſchools, whigh always 
imply a teſtimony given to the church and com- 
mon-wealth, concerning mens ſufficiency for man- 
ners and knowlege; a teſtimony wherein if they 
violate that religion wherewith it ought always 
10 be given, let them look that God ſhall return 
back upon their heads, and cauſe them in the 
ſtate of their own corporations to feel either one 
way or other the puniſhment of thoſe harms, 
which the church, through their negli gence, doth 
ſuſtain in that behalf. 

Finally, and to conclude, that they who enjoy 
dhe benefit of any ſpecial indulgence or favour 
which the laws permit, would as well remem- 
ber what in duty towards the church, and in 
conſcience towards God, they ought , to do, as 


what they may do by uſing to their own ad- 


vantage whatſoever they ſee tolerated ; that plu- 


zalities are allowed unto men of nate in order 
* hat 
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that the church by aſſigning mens rewards, might 
teſtify an eſtimation. had proportionably of their 
virtues, according to the ancient. rule apoſtolic, 
They which excel in labour, ought to excel in _ho- - 
nour, and therefore unleſs: they anſwer faithfully 
the expectation of the church herein, unleſs ſin- 
cerely they bend their wits day and night, both 
to ſow becauſe they reap, and to ſow much more 


abundantly as. they reap. more abundantly than | 


other men, whereunto by their very acceptance 
of ſuch . benignities they formally bind them- 
ſelves; let them be well aſſured, that the honey 
which they eat with fraud ſhall turn in the 
end into true gall, foraſmuch as laws are the ſa- 
Ered image of his wiſdom ho moſt ſeverely 
puniſheth thoſe cglourable and fubtile crimes 
that ſeldom are taken within the walk. of human 
juſtice. 
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From an Appendix to the 
LIFE of Mr. HOOKER: - . 


TT is declared in his life that he propoſed 

eight books, and that his firſt four were printed 
anno 1594; and his fifth book firſt printed and 
alone, anno 1594, and that he lived to finiſh the 
remaining three of the propoſed eight; but, whe- 
ther we have the laſt three as finiſhed by himſelf, 


is a juſt and material queſtion , concerning which 


I do declare, that I have been told almoſt forty 
years paſt, by one that very well knew Mr. Hooker, 

and the affairs of his family, that about a month 
after the death of Mr. Hooker, biſhop Whitgift, 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſent one of his 


chaplains to enquire of Mrs. Hooker, for the three 


remaining books of polity writ by her huſband ; of 
which ſhe would not, or could not give any ac- 
count; and I have been told that about three months 
after the biſhop procured her to be ſent for to 
London, and then by his procurement ſhe was to 
be examined, by ſome of her Majeſty's council, 
concerning the diſpoſal of thoſe books ; but by 
way of preparation for the next days examination, 
the biſhop invited her to Lambeth, _ and, after 

| ſome 
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fome friendly queſtions, ſhe confeſſed to him, that 
one Mr. Charke and another miniſter that dwelt near 
Canterbury, came to her, and deſired that they 
might go into her huſband's ſtudy, and look upon 
ſome of his writings; and that there they two burnt 
and tore many of them, aſſuring her that they were 
writings not fit to be ſeen, and that ſhe knew no- 
thing more concerning them. Her lodging was 
then in King-ſtreet, in Weſtminſter, where ſhe was 
found next morning dead in her bed, and her new 
huſband ſuſpected and queſtioned for it; but he 
was declared innocent of her death. 

And I declare alſo, that Dr. John Spencer (men- 
tioned in the Life of Mr. Hooker) who was of Mr. 
Hooker's college, and of his time there, and be- 
twixt whom there was ſo cordial a friendſhip, that 
they continually adviſed together in all their ſtu- 
dies, and particularly in what concerned theſe 
books of polity : this Dr. Spencer, the three firſt 
books being loſt, had delivered into his hands (I 
think by biſhop Whitgift) the imperfe&t books, or 
firſt rough draughts of them, to be made as perfect 
as they might be, by him, who both knew Mr. 
Hooker's hand-writing, and was beſt acquainted 
with his intentions. And a fair teſtimony of this 
may appear by an epiſtle uſually printed before 
Mr. Hooker's five books, with theſe two letters 
J. S. at the end of the ſaid epiſtle, which was 
meant for this John Spencer ; in which epiſtle the 
reader may find theſe very words, which may give 
ſome authority to what I have here written. 

And though Mr. Hooker haſtened his own 

death by haſtening to give life to his books, yet he 
held out with his eyes to behold theſe Benjamins, 

theſe 
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.- tbeſe ſons of bis right hand, though to him they 
proved Benomes, ſons of pain and 45 But, ſore 


Mr. Hooker's rough draughts, as'is expreſt by the 
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evil diſpoſed minds, whether of malice, or cove- 
4ouſneſs, or wicked blind zeal, it is uncertain, :as 
foon as they were born and their father dead, 


ſmothered: them, and, by conveying the perfect 


copies, left unto us nothing but the old imperfect 
mangled draughts diſmembered into pieces, no 
favour, no grace, not the ſhadow of themſelyes 
remaining in them; had the father lived to behold 
them thus defuced, he might rightly have named 


them Benomes, the ſons of ſorrow ; but ſeeing that 


the learned will not ſuffer them to die and be bu- 
ried, it is intended the world ſhall ſee them as they 
are: the learned will find in them ſome ſhadows 


and reſemblances of their father's face. God grant 


that as they were with their brethren dedicated to 
the church for meſſengers of peace; ſo, in the 
ſtrength of that little breath of life that remaineth 
in them, they may proſper in their work, and that 
by fatisfying the doubts of ſuch as are willing to 
learn, they may help to give an end to the cala- 


mities of theſe our civil wars. J. S.“ 


And next the reader may note, that this epiſtle 
of Dr. Spencer's was writ and firſt printed within 


four years after. the death of Mr. Hooker, in which 


time, all diligent ſearch had been made for the 
perfect copies; and then granted not recoverable, 
and therefore endeavoured to be compleated aut of 


faid Dr. Spencer, ſince whoſe death it is now wy 


years. 
And I do profeſs by the faith of a chriſtian, that 


Dr. Spencer's wife (who was my aunt)-told me 
forty 
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| forty years ſince, in theſe, or in words to this 
- purpoſe, that her hufband had made up or finiſhed 
Mr. Hooker's laſt three books; and that upon her 
huſband's death-bed or in his laſt ſickneſs, he gave 
| theminto her hand, with a charge that they Mould 
not be ſeen by any man, but be by her delivered 
into the hands of the then archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, which was Dr. Abbot, or unto Dr. Kang, 
biſhop of London; and that ſhe did as he injoined = 
ber. 

Ido conceive, that from Dr. Spencer” g and no 
other copy, there have been divers tranſcripts, that 
were to be found in ſeveral places, as namely, id 
Sir Thomas Badlies library, in that of Dr. Andrews--. 
late biſhop of Winton, in the late lord Conwaye's, 
in the archbiſhop of Canterbury's, and in the 
biſhop of Armagh's, and in many others, and malt 
of thele pretended to be the author's own hand, but 
much diſagreeing : being indeed altered and faniſh- _ 
£d as men have thought fitteſt to make Mr. 
Hooker's judgment ſuit with their fancies; or gwe 
authority to their corrupt deſigns; and for proof 
of a part of this, take theſe following teſtimonies. _ 

Dr. Barnard, ſome time chaplain to Dr. Uſher, 
lord archbiſhop of Armagh, hath declared in a 
late book called Clavi Trabales, printed by Richard 
Hodgkinſon, anno 1661, that in his ſearch and ex- 
amination of the ſaid biſhop's manuſcripts, he there 
found the three written books, which were the 
ſuppoſed ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth of Mr. Hooker's 
book of Eccleſiaſtical Polity ; and, that in the ſaid 
three books (now printed as Mr. Hooker's) there 
are ſo many omiſſions that they amount to many 
Paragraphs, which cauſe many incoherencies ; the 

omiſſions 
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omiſſions are by him ſet down at large in the faid 
printed book, to which I refer the reader for the 
whole ; but think it fit in this place to inſert this 
following ſhort part of them, 

« Firſt, as there could be in natural bodies no motion 
of any thing, unleſs there were ſome firſt which moved 
all things, and continued unmoveable , even ſo in politic 
ſocieties, there muſt be ſome unpuniſhable, or elſe no man 
ſpall ſuffer puniſhment , for fince puniſhments proceed 
always from ſuperiors to whom the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice belongeth, which adminiſtration muſt have necęſ- 
arily a fountain that deriveth it to all others, and ro- 
cerveth not from any, (becauſe otherwiſe the courſe of 
Juſtice ſbould go infinitely in a circle, every ſuperior 
baving bis ſuperior without end, which cannot be;) 
therefore a well-ſpring, it followeth, there is a Jupreme 
bead of juſtice whereunto all are ſubject, but itſelf in 
ſubjection to none. Which kind of pre-eminency if ſome 
ought to have in a kingdom, ho but the king ſhall have 
it? \Kings therefore, or no man can bave lawful power 
20 Judge. | 

If private men offend, there 1: the magiſtrate over them 
which judgeth; if magiſtrates, they have their prince; 
if princes, there is heaven, a tribunal, before which 
they ſhall appear; on earth they are not accountable to 
any. Here ſays the Doctor, it breaks off ab- 
ruptly. 

And I have theſe words alſo atteſted under the 
hand of Mr. Fabian Phillips, a man of note for his 
uſeful books. © 7 will make oath, if I ſhall be re- 
quired, that Dr. Sanderſon, the late biſhop of Lincoln, 


did a little before his death affirm to me he bad ſeen a 


manuſcript, affirmed to him to be the hand. writing of 
. A 
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Mr. Richard Hooker, in which there was no mention 


F the king or ſupreme governor's being accountable to 


the people; this I will make oath that that god man 
On to me. | 
FaLan Parties ry 


80 that, there appears to be both omiſſions and 
additions in the ſaid laſt three printed books; and 
this may probably be one reaſon why Dr. San- 
derſon, the ſaid learned biſhop (whoſe writings are 
ſo highly and juſtly valued) gave a ſtrict charge 
near the time of his death, or in his laſt will, that 
nothing of his that was not already printed, ſhould 
be printed after his death, 

In this relation concerning theſe three doubtful 
books of Mr. Hooker's, my purpoſe was to enquire, 
then ſet down what I obſerved and know, which I 
have done, not as an engaged perſon, - but indiffe- 
rently, and now leave my reader to give ſentence, 
for their legitimation, as to himſelf, but ſo as to 
leave others the ſame liberty of believing, or diſ- 
believing them to be Mir, Hooker's, 
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Concerning their fifth Aſertion, that for the exerciſe of 
Spiritual Juriſdittion there ought to be certain Lay- 
Elders eftabli bed throughout all 57 8255 3+ ht, £ 


Of the Bugfion Between us, Whether al 1 
or Pariſhes ought to have Lay-Elders inveſted with 
Power of Juriſdittion in ſpirimual Caſe, 


HE ſame men which, i in heat of c contention, 
do Rardly either ſpeak or give ear to rea- 


ſon, being, after ſharp and bitter conflicts, 
retired to a calm remembrance of all former pro- 
ceedings, the cauſes that brought them into quar- 
re], the courſe which their ſtriving affections have 
followed, and the iſſue whereunto they are come, 
may peradventure,. as troubled waters, in ſmall 
time, of their own accord, by certain eaſy degrees, 
ſettle themſelves again ; and fo recover that clear- 
neſs of well-adviſed judgment, whereby they ſhall 
- ſtand at the length indifferent, both to yield and 
admit any reaſonable ſatisfaction, where before 


they could not endure with * to be on 
1 
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willingly taken to breathe, ſeems now as it were a 
pledge of all mens quiet contentment, to hear with 
more indifferency the weightieft and laſt remains 
of that cauſe, juriſdiction, dignity, dominion eccle- 
ſiaſtical. 5 | wy 


It is manifeſt that the drift of thoſe who ſo . 


mightily laboured fot change, and (as they ſay) 
reformation, was to wteſt the key of ſpiritual aus 
thority out of the hands of former governors, and 
equally to poſſeſs therewith the paſtors of all ſeveral 


congregations. Whereupon many have conjectured” 


this to be the cauſe why, in all the projects of their 
diſcipline, the people, firſt for ſurer accompliſh- 
ment, and then for better defence theteof, are 
pretended neceſſary actors in thoſe things, wheres 
unto their ability for the moſt part is as ſlender, as 
their title and challenge unjuſt. Their doctrine is, 
that by the law of God there muſt be fot eyer, in 
all congregations, certain lay-elders, miniſters of 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, inaſmuch as our Lord and 
Saviour by teſtament (for ſo they preſume) hath 
left all miniſters or paſtors in the church executors 
equally to the whole power of ſpiritual juriſdiction, 


and with them hath joined. the people as colleagues. 


Now on the contrary fide, if this their ſurmiſe prove 
falſe, if it appear to be ſuch, as in juſtification 
whereof no evidence ſufficient either hath been or 
can be alleged, let them then conſider whether thoſe 
words of Corah, Dathan and Abiram, againſt Moſes 
and againſt Aaron, it is too much that ye take upon 
you, ſeeing that all the congregation is holy, be not the 
very true abſtract and abridgment of all their pub- 
liſhed admonitions, demonſtrations, ſupplications, 


: | 415 |: 
ſaid. The time of filence which both parts have 
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and treatiſes whatſoever, whereby they have la - 
boured to void the ſtations of their ſpiritual ſuperi- 
ors, before authorized, and to advance the news 
fancied ſcepter of lay- preſbyterial power. 


r 

Of the Nature of ſpiritual Juriſdiction. 
UT before there can be any ſettled detet- 
mination, whether truth doth reſt on their 
part or ours, touching lay-clders, we are to pre- 
pare the way thereunto, by explication of Tome 
things requiſite and very needful to be eonſidered; 
as firſt, how beſides duties, whereof there hath 
been ſpeech already had, there is in the church no 
leſs neceſſary, a ſecond kind, which we call the 

power of juriſdiction, 

When the apoſtle doth ſpeak of ruling the church 
of God, and of receiving accuſations, his words 
bave evident reference to the power of juriſdiction. 
Our Saviour's words reſpect the power of order, 
when he giveth his diſciples charge, ſaying, 
preach, baptive; do this in remembrance of me. 
A biſhop (faith Ignatius, epiſth ad Smyrn.) doth 
bear the image of God and of Chriſt; of God in 
ruling, of Chriſt in adminiſtering boly things: By 
this therefore we ſee a manifeſt difference ac- 
knowleged between the power of eccleſiaſtical or- 
der and the power of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical. The 
ſpiritual power of the church being ſuch, as nei- 
ther can be challenged by right of nature, nor 
could by human authority be inſtituted, becauſe 
the forces and effects thereof are ſupernatural and 
divine, we are to make no doubt or queſtion, but 
that from him which is the head, it hath deſcended 


unto us that are the body now inveſted — 
c 
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He gave it for the ben{fit and good of ſouls, as. a 
mean to keep them in the path which leadeth unto 
endleſs felicity, a bridle to hold them within their - 
due and convenient bounds, and, if they do go 
aſtray, a forcible help to reclaim them. As all multi- 
tudes once grown to the form of ſocieties are even 
thereby naturally warranted to enforce upon 
their own ſubjects particularly thoſe things which 
public wiſdom ſhall judge expedient for the common 
good; ſo it were abſurd to imagine the church 
itſelf, the moſt glorious amongſt them, abridged of 
this liberty. Occaſions offering themſelves, thro? 
variety of times and things, during the ſtate of 
this inconſtant world, which bringeth forth daily 
ſuch new evils as muſt of neceſſity by new remedies 
be redreſſed, did both of old enforce our venerable 
predeceſſors, and will conſtrain others often to vary, 
alter and change cuſtoms incident unto the manner 
of exerciling that power which doth itſelf continue 
always one and the ſame; I therefore conclude, 
that ſpiritual authority is a power which Chriſt hath 
given to be uſed over them which are ſubject unto it, 
for the eternal good of their ſouls, according to his 
own moſt ſacred laws, and the wholeſome poſitive 
conſtitutions of his church. | . 
| 14.2: Gold As Pi; JL e 
of Penitency, which is the chief End propoſed by 
ſpiritual Juriſdiction. 
EEING that the chiefeſt cauſe of ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction is to provide for the health and ſafety 
of mens ſouls, by bringing them to ſee and repent 
their grievous offences committed againſt God, as 
alſo to reform all injuries offered with the breach 
of aride love and charity towards their brethren, 
E e in 
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in matters of eccleſiaſtical cognizance ; the uſe of 
this power ſhall by ſo much the more plainly ap- 


pear, if firſt the nature of repentance itſelf be 


known. We are by repentance to appeaſe whom 
we offend by fin. For which cauſe, whereas all fin 


deprives us of the favour of Almighty God, our 


way of reconciliation with him is the inward ſecret 
repentance of the heart ; which inward repentance. 


alone ſufficeth, unleſs ſome ſpecial thing, in the 


quality of ſin committed, or in the party that hath 


done amiſs, require more. For beſides our fub- 


miſſion in God's fight, repentance muſt not only 
proceed to the private contentation of men, if the 
ſin be a crime injurious ; but alſo farther, where 
the wholeſome diſcipline of God's church exacteth 
a more exemplary and open ſatisfaction. Now, the 


church being ſatisfied with outward repentance, 


as God is with inward, it ſhall not be amiſs, for 
more perſpicuity, to term this latter always 
the virtue, that former the diſcipline of repen- 
tance; The one neceſſary for ever, the other fo 
far forth as the laws and orders of God's church 
ſhall make it requiſite. 

The virtue of repentance in the heart of man is 
God's handy-work, a fruit or effect of divine grace; 
which grace continually offereth itſelf, even unto 
them that have forſaken it, as may appear by the 
words of Chriſt in St. John's Revelation, I Hand at 


the door and knock : Nor doth he only knock with- 


out, but alſo within aſſiſt to open, whereby acceſs 


and entrance is given to the heavenly preſence of 


that ſaving power, which maketh man a repaired 
temple for God's good ſpirit again to inhabit. And 
aitho' the whole train of virtues which Are implied 
in 
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in the name of grace be infuſed at one inſtant, yet 

becauſe when they meet and concur unto any effect 
in man, they have their. diſtinct operations riſing 
orderly one from another; it is no unneceffars 
thing, that we note the way or method of the Holy 
Ghoſt in framing man's ſinful heart to repentance: 
A work, the firſt foundation whereof is laid by 

opening and illuminating the eye of faith, becauſe 
by faith are diſcovered the principles of this ac- 
tion, whereunto unleſs the underſtanding do firſt 
aſſent, there can follow in the will towards penitency 
no nelinaricn at all: Contrariwiſe, the reſurrection 
of the dead, the judgment of the world to come, 
and the endleſs miſery of ſinners, being apprehended, 
this worketh fear, ſuch as theirs was, who feeling 
their own diſtreſs and perplexity in that paſſion, 
beſought our Lord's apoſtles earneſtly to give them 
counſel what they ſhould. do. Howbeit, when faith 
hath wrought a fear of the event of fin, yet repen- 
tance hereupon enſueth not, unleſs our belief con- 
ceive both the poſſibility and means to avert evil: 
The poſſibility, inaſmuch as God is mercifu}, and 
moſt willing to have fin cured * The means, becauſe 
he hath plainly taught what WE 41 and ſhall 
ſaffice unto that purpoſe. 

The nature of all wicked men is, for fea of re- 
venge, to hate whom they moſt wrong; the nature 
of hatred, to wiſh that deſtroyed which it cannot 
| brook ;” and from hence arifeth the furious endea- 
vours of godleſs and obdurate ſinners, to extinguiſh 
in themſelves the opinion, of God, becauſe they 
would not have him to be, whom execution of end- 
leſs woe doth not ſuffer them to love. Every ſin 
againſt God abateth, and continuance in fin extin 
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guiſheth our love towards him; It was therefore 
faid to the angel of Epheſus having ſinned, Thou 
art fallen away from thy firſt love; ſo that as we 
never decay in love till we fin, in like fort neither 
can we poſſibly forſake fin, unleſs we firſt begin 
again to love, What is love towards God, but a 
deſire of union with God? And ſhall we imagine 
a ſinner converting himſelf to God, in whom there 
is no deſire of union with God preſuppoſed? I 
therefore conclude, that fear worketh no man's in- 
clination to repentance, till ſomewhat elſe have 
wrought in us love alſo; our love and deſire of union 
with God atiſeth from the ſtrong conception which 
we have of his admirable goodneſs : For let it once 
fink deeply into the mind of man, that howſoever 
we have injured God, his very nature is averſe from 
revenge, except unto fin we add obſtinacy, other- 
Wiſe always ready to accept our ſubmiſſion, as a 
full diſcharge or recompence for all wrongs — and 
can we chule but begin' to love him whom we have 
offended, or can we but begin to grieve that we 
have offended him whom we love ? All his ſpeeches 
in holy ſcripture are almoſt nothing elſe but entrea- 
ties of men to prevent deſtruction by amendment 


of their wicked lives; all the works of his provi- 


dence little other than mere allurements of the juſt 
to continue ſtedfaſt, and of the unrighteous to 
change their courſe ; all his dealings and proceed- 
ings towards true converts are ſuch as have filled 


the grave writings of holy men with theſe and the 


like moſt ſweet ſentences : © Repentance (if I may 
ſo ſpeak) ſtoppeth God in his own way, when, be- 
ing provoked by paſt crimes, he cometh to re- 
venge them with moſt juſt puniſhments. 0 

the 
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the mereiful eye of God towards men hath no 
power to withſtand penitency, at what time ſoever 
it comes in preſence. And again, God doth not 
take it in ſo evil part, though we wound that which 
he hath required us to keep whole; as that, after 
we have taken hurt, there ſnould be in us no deſire 
to receive his help. Finally, there was never any 
man condemned of God, but for neglect; nor juſti- 
fied, except he had care of repentance.“ From 
theſe conſiderations, ſetting before our eyes our in- 
excuſable, both unthank fulneſs in diſobeying fo 
merciful, and fooliſnneſs in provoking ſo powerful 
a God, there ariſeth neceſſarily a penſive and cor- 
roſive deſire that we had done otherwiſe; a deſire 
which ſuffereth us to delay no time, to feel no quiet 
neſs within ourſelves, to take neither ſleep nor food 
with contentment, never to give over ſupplications, 
confeſſions, and other penitent duties, till the hght 
of God's reconciled favour ſhine in our darkened 
ſoul. Fulgentius aſking the queſtion, * Why Da- 
vid's confeſſion ſhould be held for effectual peni- 
tence, and not Saul's?” anſwereth, That the one 
hated fin, the other feared only puniſhment in'this. 
world: Saul's acknowlegement of fin was fear, Da- 
vid's both fear and alſo love.” This was the foun- 
| tain of Peter's tears, this the life and ſpirit of DA. 
vid's eloquence, in thoſe moſt admirable h 
intitled, Penitential, where the words of forrow for 
fin do melt the very bowels of God remitting it; 
and the comforts of grace in remitting fin carry 
him which ſorrowed, rapt as it were into heaven, 
with extaſies of joy and gladneſs. Wherefore the 
well-ſpring of repentance is faith; firſt breeding 
fear, and then loye, which love cauſes hope, 

| Ee 2 7 hope 
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hope reſolution of attempt: I will go to my father. 
amd ſay, J bave finned againſt heaven and againſt tbee- 
that is to ſay, I will do what the duty of a convert. 

requireth. 


GRATE. . 


Of Repentance, and that kind of Confeſſion which be- 
 » longeth to the Virtue of Repentance. 


UR Lord and Saviour, in the ſixteenth of St. 
Matthew's Goſpel, giveth his apoſtles govern-- 
ment 1n general over God's church. For they that 
have the keys of the kingdom of heaven, are there- 
by ſignified to be ſtewards of the houſe of God, 
under whom they guide, command, judge and cor- 
rect his family. The fouls of men are God's trea- 
ſure, commmitted to the truſt and fidelity of ſuch 
as muſt render a ſtrict account for the very leaſt 
which is under their cuſtody. God hath not in- 
| veſted them with power to make a revenue there- 
of, but to uſe it for the good of them whom Jeſus 
Chriſt hath moſt dearly bought. Furthermore, leſt 
their acts ſhould be ſlenderly accounted of, or had 
in contempt—whether they admit to the fellowſhip 
of ſaints, or ſeclude from it, whether they bind of- 
fenders, or ſet them again at liberty, Whether they 
remit or retain ſins, whatſoever is done by way of 
orderly and lawful proceeding, the Lord himſelf 
hath promi ſed to ratify. This is that grand original 
warrant, by force whereof the guides and prelates in 
Gol s church, firſt his apoſtles, and afterwards 
others following them ſucceſſivcly, did both uſe and 
uphold that diſcipline, the end whereof 1s to heal 
mens conſciences, to cure their fins, to reclaim of- 
| fenders 


fi 
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fenders from iniquity, and to make them by re- 
pentance juſt. If it be our. Saviour's own prin- 
Ciple, that the conception we have of our debt 
forgiven, proportioneth our thankfulneſs and love 
to him, at whoſe hands we receive pardon ; doth 
not God foreſee, that they which with ill-adviſed 
modeſty ſeek to hide their fin like Adam, that 
they which rake it up under aſhes, and confeſs 
it not, are very unlikely ro requite with offices 
of love afterwards, the grace which they ſhew 
themſelves unwilling to prize at the very time 
when they ſue for it, inaſmuch as their not confeſ- 
ſing what crimes they have committed, is a plain 
ſignification how loth they are. that the benefit of 
God's moſt gracious pardon ſhould ſeem great? 
Nothing is more true than that of Tertullian, 
Confeſſion doth as much abate the weight of mens offences, © 
as concealment doth make them heavier. For he which 
confeſſeth hath a purpoſe to appeaſe God; he, a 
determination to perſiſt and continue obſtinate, who 
keeps them ſecret to himſelf. But in ſins between 
man and God, there is no neceſſity that a man ſhould 
himſelf make any open and particular recital of 
them in public; to God they are known, and of us 
it is required, that we caſt not the memory of them 
looſely behind our backs, but keep in mind as near 
as we can, both our own debt, and his r which 
remitteth the ſame. 

The firſt and ancienteſt of the Fathers which 
mentioneth private confeſſion to men is Origen, by 
hom it may ſeem, that men being loath to preſent 
themſelves raſhly and their faults unto the view of 
the whole church, thought it beſt to unfold firſt 
their*minds unto ſome ſpecial man of the clergy, 

Ee 4 which 
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which might either help them himſelf, or refer 
them to an higher court, if need were; Be there- 
fore circumſpect (faith Origen) in making choice of 
the party to whom thou meaneſt to confeſs tby fin, 
know thy phyſician before thou uſe bim; if he find thy 
 malady ſuch as needeth to be made public, that others 
may be the better by it, and thyſelf ſooner helped, his 
counſel muſt be obeyed. 

That which moved ſinners voluntarily to detect 
themſelves, both in public and private, was fear to 
receive with other chriſtian men the myſteries of - 
heavenly grace, till God's appointed ſtewards and 
miniſters did judge them worthy. Becauſe the 
knowlege how to handle our own ſores, is no vulgar 
and common art, but we either carry towards our- 
ſelves, for the moſt part, an over- ſoft and gentle 
hand, fearful of touching too near the quick; or 
elſe, endeavouring not to be partial, we fall into 
timorous ſcrupuloſities, and ſometime into thoſe 
extreme diſcomforts of mind, from which we hardly 
do ever lift up our heads again, men thought it the 
fafeſt way- to diſcloſe their ſecret faults, and to 
crave impoſition of penance from them whom our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift hath left in his church to be ſpi- 
ritual and ghoftly phyſicians, the guides and paſtors 
of redeemed ſouls, whoſe office doth not only con- 
fiſt in general perſuaſions unto amendment of life, 
but alſo in the private particular cure of diſeaſed 
minds. St. Auguſtine's exhortation 1s, Let every 
man, whilft he hath time, judge bimſelf, and change his 
life of his own accord, and when- this is reſolved, let 
bim from the di i/poſers of the holy ſacraments learn in 
what manner be is 10 pacify God's diſpleaſure. 
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- Notwithſtanding we ſhould do the ancients very 
great wrong, to father any ſuch opinions upon them, 
as if they did teach it a thing impoſſible for any 
ſinner to reconcile himſelf unto God, without con- 
feſſion unto the prieſt. Would Chryſoſtom thus 
perſuaded have ſaid, Let the enquiry and puniſhment 
of thy offences be made in thine own thoughts, let "the 


tribunal whereat thou arraigneft thyſelf be without - 
witneſs, let God, and only God, ſee thee and thy con- 


felſion? Would Caſſianus, ſo believing, have given 
counſel, That if any were with-beld with baſbfulneſs *. 
from diſcovering their faults to men, they ſbould be ſo © 
much the more inſtant and conſtant in opening thein by 
ſupplication to God himſelf, whoſe wont is to help 
without publication of mens ſhame, and not to upbraid 
them when he pardoneth ? Finally, would Proſper, 
ſettled in this opinion, have made it, as touching 
reconciliation to God, a matter indifferent, J hetber 
men of ecclefiaſtical order did detect their crimes by con- 
Feſſion, or, leaving the world ignorant thereof, would 
ſeparate voluntarily themſelves from the altar, tho* not 
in affeftion, yet in execution of their miniſtry, and ſo be= 
wail their corrupt life? To conclude, we every 
where find the ule of confeſſion, eſpecially public, 
allowed of and commended by the Fathers; but 
that extreme and rigorous neceſſity of auricular and 
private confeſſion, which is at this day ſo mightily 
upheld by the church of Rome, we find not, It 
was not then the faith and doctrine of God's church, 
as of the papacy at this preſent , firſt that the only 
remedy for fin after baptiſm is ſacramental peni- 
teney; ſecondly, that confeſſion in ſecret is an 
eſſential part thereof; thirdly, that God himſelf 
cannot now forgive fin without the prieſt, No, 
1 no; 
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vo; theſe opinions have youth in their countenance, 


antiquity knew them not, it never thought nor 
dreamed of them. 

But to let paſs the papacy. Foraſmuch as re- 
pentance doth import alteration within the mind 
of a ſinful man, whereby, through the power of 
God's moſt gracious and bleſſed ſpirit, he ſeeth, 
and with unfeigned ſorrow acknowlegeth former 
offences committed againſt God, hath them in utter 
deteſtation, ſeeketh pardon for them in ſuch fort 
as a chriſtian ſhould do, and with a reſolute pur- 
poſe ſettleth himſelf to avoid them, leading, as 
near as God ſhall aſſiſt him, for ever after an un- 
ſpotted life; and in the order, which chriſtian 
religion hath taught for procurement of God's 
mercy towards ſinners, confeſſion is acknowleged 
a principal duty; yea, in ſome caſes, confeſſion 
to man, not to God only; it is not in reformed 
churches denied by the learneder ſort of divines, 
but that even this confeſſion, cleared from all 
errors, is both lawful, and behoveful for God's 
people. It ſtandeth with us in the church of En- 
gland, as touching public confeſſion thus. Firſt, 
ſeeing day by day we in our church begin our pub- 
lic prayers to Almighty God with public acknow- 


legement of our fins, in which confeſlion every 


man, proſtrate as it were before his glorious ma- 
jeſty, crieth againſt himſelf, and the miniſter with 
one {ſentence pronounceth univerſally all clear, 
whoſe acknowlegement ſo made hath | proceeded 
from a true penitent mind ; what reaſon is there 
that every man ſhould not, under the general terms 
of confeſſion, repreſent to himſelf his own particulars 
whatſoever, and adjoining thereunto that affection 

which 
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which a contrite ſpirit worketh, embrace to as 
full effect the words of divine grace, as if the ſame _ 

were ſeverally and particularly uttered with addi- 
tions of prayers, impoſition of hands, or all the 
ceremonies and ſolemnities that might be uſed for 
the ſtrengthening of mens affiance in God's peculiar 
mercy towards them? If with us there be truth in 
the inward parts, as David ſpeaketh, the difference 
of general and particular forms in confeſſion and 
abſolution is not fo material, that any man's ſafety 
or ghoſtly good ſhould depend upon it. And for 
private confeſſion and abſolution it ſtandeth thus 
with us: the miniſter's power to abſolve is public- 
ly taught and profeſſed, the church not denied to 
have authority either of abriging or enlarging the 
uſe and exerciſe. of that power ; upon the people 
no ſuch neceſſity impoſed of opening their tranſ- 
greſſions unto men, as if remiſſion of ſins otherwiſe 
were impoſſible, neither any ſuch opinion had of 
the thing itſelf, as though it were either unlawful 
or unprofitable, ſaving only for theſe inconvenien- 
cies, .which the world hath by experience obſerved 
in it heretofore. And in regard thereof, the church 
of England hitherto hath thought it the ſafer way 
to refer mens hidden crimes unto God and them- 
{elves only; howbeit, not without ſpecial caution® 
for the admonition of ſuch as come to the holy 
ſacrament, and for the comfort of ſuch as are 
ready -to depart the world. Firſt, becauſe there 
are but few that conſider how much that part of 
divine ſervice, which conſiſts in partaking the holy 
Euchariſt, doth import their ſouls; what they 
loſe by neglect thereof, and what by devout prac: 
tice they might attain unto: therefore, leſt care- 
leſſneſs, 


| 
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leſſaeſs, by generl c confeſſion ſhould, as commonly 


it doth, extinguiſh all remorſe of mens particular” 
enormous crimes, our ' cuſtom (whenſoever men 
preſent themſelves at the Lord's table) is, folemnly - 
to give them fearful admonition, what woes are 
| perpendiculatly hanging over the heads of ſuch as 
_ adventure to put forth their unworthy hands 

thoſe admirable myſteries of life, which have by 
rare examples been proved conduits of irremedi- 
able death to- impenitent receivers; whom there- 
fore, as we repel being known, fo being not known 
we can but terrify. If we cannot proceed againſt 
them by any orderly courſe of judgment, they 
rather are to be ſuffered than moleſted. 

Leaving therefore unto the judgment of Chrift, 
them, whom we cannot ſtay from caſting their own 
fouls into ſo great hazard, we have in the other 
part of penitential juriſdiction, in our power and 
authority to releaſe ſin, joy on all ſides, without 
trouble or moleſtation unto any. And if to give 
be a thing more bleſſed than to receive, are we not 
infinitely happier in being authoriſed to beflow the 
treaſure of God, than when neceſſity doth conſtrain 

us to withdraw the ſame? They which during life 
and health are never deſtitute of ways to delude 
repentance, do notwithſtanding oftentimes, when 
their laſt hour draweth on, both feel that ſting, 
which before lay dead in them, and alſo thirſt after 
ſuch helps as have been always, till then, unſavery; 
St. Ambroſe, his words touching late repentance 
are ſomewhat hard, if a man be penitent and receive 
abſolution (which cannot in that caſe be denied him) 
even at the very point of death, and ſo depart, I dare 
not affirm, be goeth out of the world well; — I know not 

what 
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what to think of it.— All I am able to ſay, is, let his 
eftate be left to the will and pleaſure of Almighty God: 
wilt thou therefore be deltvered of all doubt? Repent 
awhile yet thou art healthy and ſtrong : if thou defer it 
till time give no longer poſſibility of finning, thou cant 
not be thought to have left fin, but rather fin to baus 
forſaken thee, Such admonitions may in their time 
and place be neceſſary, but they muſt in no wiſe 
be urged ia prejudice to the generality of God's 
own high and heavenly promiſe, when/ſoever a finner 
doth repent from the bottom of his heart, 1 will put aut 
all his iniquity. And of this although it hath pleaf; 
ed God not to leave to the world any multitude of 
examples, leſt the careleſs ſhould too far preſume, 
yet one he hath given, and that moſt memorable, 
to withhold from deſpair in the mercies of God, at 
what inſtant ſoever man's unfeigned converſion be 
wrought. Yea, becauſe to countervail the fault 
of delay, there are in the lateſt repentance often- 
times the ſureſt tokens of ſincere dealing ; there- 
fore upon ſpecial confeſſion made to the miniſter of 
God, he preſently abſolveth in this caſe the ſick 
party from all fins by that authority which Jeſus 
Chriſt hath committed unto him, knowing that 
God reſpecteth not ſo much what time is ſpent, as 
what truth is ſhewed in repentance. | * 


CHAP, v. 
Of Satisfaction. 


FTNHERE reſteth now fatisfaQtion only to be 
conſidered ; a point which the fathers: do 
often touch, although they never aſpire to ſuch 
myſteries as the papacy hath found enwrapped 
| within 
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within the folds and plaits thereof. And it is 
happy for the church of God that we have the 
writings of the fathers to ſhew what their meaning 
was. The name of ſatisfaction, as the ancient 
fathers meant it, containeth whatſoever a penitent 
ſhould do in the humbling himſelf unto: God, and 
teſtifying by deeds of contrition, the fame which 
confeſſion in words pretendeth. The maſter of 
ſentences allegeth out of St. Auguſtine, that which 
is plain enough to this purpoſe : three things there 
are in perfecl penitency, compunction, confeſſion, and 
Satisfaction , that as we three ways offend God, namely, 
in heart, word, and deed ; ſo by three duties we may 
ſatisfy God. Satisfaction is a work which juſtice 
requireth to be done for contentment of perſons 
injured : neither is it in the eye of juſtice a ſufficient 
ſatisfaction, unleſs it fully equal the injury for 
which we ſatisfy. Seeing then that ſin againſt God 
eternal and infinite, muſt needs be an infinite 
wrong: juſtice in regard thereof, doth neceſſarily 
exact an infinite recompenſe, or elſe inflict upon the 
offender infinite puniſhment. 

Now becauſe God was thus to be ſatisfied, and 
man not able to make ſatisfaction, in ſuch fort his 
unſpeakable love and inclination to ſave mankind 
from eternal death ordained in our behalf a medi- 
ator, to do that which had been for any other im- 
poſſible ; wherefore all fin is remitted in the only 
faith of Chriſt's paſſion, and no man without belief 
thereof juſtified ; Bonavent. in ſentent. 4 diſt. 15. 9. 9. 
Faith alone maketh Chriſt's ſatisfaction ours, how- 
beit that faith alone which after ſin maketh us by 
converſion his. For inaſmuch as God will have the 
benefit of Chriſt's ſatisſaction, both thankfully ac- 

knowleged 
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knowleged and duly efteemed of all ſuch as enjoy 
the ſame, he therefore imparteth ſo high a treaſure 
unto no man, whoſe faith hath not made him willing 
by repentance to do even that which of itſelf how. 
unavailable ſoever, yet being required and accept- 
ed with God, we are in Chriſt thereby made capa- 
ble and fit veſſels to receive the fruits of his fatis- 
faction: yea, we fo far pleaſe and content God, 
that becauſe when we have offended, he GR 
but for repentance at our hands; our repentance 
and the works thereof are therefore termed ſatis- 
factory, not for that ſo much is thereby done as 
the juſtice of God can exact, but becauſe ſuch 
actions of grief and humility in man after ſin, are 
illices divine miſericordie, (as Tertullian ſpeaketh of 
them) they draw that pity of God's towards us, 
wherein he is for Chriſt's ſake contented, upon our 
ſubmiſſion, to pardon our rebellion againſt him; 

and when that little which his law appointerh 1 is 
faithfully executed, it pleaſeth him in tender com- 
paſſion and mercy to require no more. Repentance 
is a name which noteth the habit and operation of 
a certain virtue or grace in us: ſatisfaction, the 
effect which it hath, either with God or man. 
And it is not in this reſpect ſaid amiſs, that ſatis- 
faction importeth acceptation, reconciliation and. 
amity ; becauſe that, through ſatisfaction on the 
one part made, and allowed on the other, they 
which before did reject are now content to receive, 
they to be won again which were loſt, and they to 
love unto whom juſt cauſe of hatred was given. It 
is therefore true, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt by one 
moſt precious and propitiatory facrifice, which was 
his Pouys a gift of infinite worth, offered for the 


| fins 
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fins of the whole world, hath thereby once recon- 
ciled us to God, purchaſed his general free pardon, 

aud turned away divine indignation from mankind, 
But we are not for that cauſe to think any office ot 
penitency either needleſs or fruitleſs on our own 
behalf. For then would not God require any ſuch 
duties at our handg ; Chriſt doth remain everlaſt- 
ingly a gracious interceſlor, even for every parti- 
cular penitent. Let this aſſure us, that God, how 
highly ſoever diſpleaſed and incenſed with our fins, 
is notwithſtanding for his ſake by our tears paci- 
fied, tak ing that for ſatisfaction, which is done by 
us, becauſe Chriſt hath by his ſatisfaction made it 
acceptable. There is not any thing that we do 
that could pacify God, and clear us in his ſight 
from ſin, if the goodneſs and mercy of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt were not; whereas, now beholding 
the poor offer of our religious endeavours. meekly 
to ſubmit ourſelves as often as we have offended, he 
regardeth with infinite mercy thoſe ſervices which 
are as nothing, and with words of comfort reviveth 
our afflicted minds, ſaying, it is J, even I, that take 
away thine iniquittes for mine own ſake. So that when 
God doth ceaſe to be angry with ſinful men, when 
he receiyeth them into favour, when he pardoneth 
their offences, and remembereth their iniquities no 
r all theſe ſignify but one thing) it muſt 
s follow, that all puniſhments before due in 
revenge of ſin, whether they be temporal or eternal, 
are remitted, For how ſhould God's indignation 
import only man's puniſhment, and yet ſome pu- 
niſhment remain unto them towards whom there is 
now in God no indignation remaining? Gd (faith 
Tertullian) takes penitency at mens Lande, and men 

alt 
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a; in lieu thereof, recerve impunity ; which not- 
ke eee doth not prejudice the chaſtiſements 
which God after pardon, hath laid upon ſome 
offenders, as on the people of Iſrael, on Moſes, on 
Miriam, on David, either for their own more found 
amendment, or for example unto others in ths 
preſent world (for in the world to come, puniſh- 
ments have unto theſe intents no uſe, the dead 
being not in eaſe to be bettered by correction, nor 
to take warning by executions of God's juſtice: 
there ſeen) but aſſuredly to whomſoever he remit- 
teth ſin, their very pardon is in itſelf a full, abſo- 
lute and perfect diſcharge for revengeful puniſh- 
ment, which God doth: now here threaten, but 
with purpoſe of revocation, if men repent, and no 
where inflict but on them whom impenitency mak. 
eth obdurate. The prophet Ifaiah witneſſeth, 
though fins were as ſcarlet, they ſball be made white as 
ſnow, and though they be red like crimſon, yet ſhall 
they be asap0ol, If God be ſatisfied and have forgot- 
ten his wrath, it muſt be, even as Auguſtine rea- 
ſoneth, what God hath covered, he will not obſerve, 

and what he obſerveth not, be will not puniſo. To, 
be ſubject to revenge for fin, although the puniſh» 
ment be but temporal, is to be under the curſe of 
the law; wherefore as one and the ſame fire con- 
ſumeth ſtubble, and refineth gold, ſo if it pleaſe 
God to lay puniſhment on. them whoſe ſins be hath: 
forgiven, yet is this not done for any deſtructive 
end of waſting and eating them out, as in plagues 
inflicted upon the impenitent, neither is the puniſh- 
ment of the one as of the other. proportioned by the 
greatneſs of ſin paſt, but according to that future 
parpoſe, whereunto the goodneſs of God teferreth 
Ff it, 
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I it, and wherein there is nothing meant to the ſuf- 
ferer but furtherance of all happineſs, now in grace 
and hereafter in glory. 

St. Auguſtine, to ſtop the mouths of Pelagians 
arguing, That if God bad impoſed death upon Adam 
and Adam's pofterity, as a puniſhment of in, death 
ſhould bave ceaſed when God bad procured ſinners their 

s pardon, anſwereth, /t is no marvel, after fin is for- 
given, that death notwithſtanding befalleth the faithful; 
to the end that the ſirength of righteouſneſs might be ex- 
erciſed, by overcoming the fear thereof. This God 
fortifieth with David's example, whoſe fin he for- 
gave, and yet afflicted him for exerciſe and trial of 
his humility. He hath a general axiom for all fuch 
chaftiſements, Before forgiveneſs, they are the puniſh» 
ment of ſinners; and after forgiveneſs, they are exerciſes 
and trials of righteous men. Which kind of proceed- 
ing is ſo agreeable with God's nature and man's 
comfort, that it ſheweth even injurious to both; if 
we ſhould admit thoſe ſurmiſed reſervations of 
temporal wrath in God appeaſed towards reconcil- 
ed ſinners. As a father, he delights in his chil- 
drens converſion, neither doth he threaten the peni- 

tent with wrath, or them with puniſhment which 
already mourn ; but by promiſe aſſureth ſuch of in- 
dulgence and mercy, yea, even of plenary pardon, 

. which taketh away all, both faults and penalties: 

There being no reaſon why we ſhould think him 

the leſs juſt, becauſe he ſheweth himſelf thus mer- 

ciful, when they which before were obſtinate, la- 
bour to appeaſe his wrath with the penſive medita- 
tion of contrition, the meek humility which con- 
feſſion expreſſeth, and the deeds wherewith repen- 
trance declareth itſelf to be an amendment, as well 
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of the rotten fruit, as the dried leaves and wither- 
ed root of the tree. For with theſe three duties 
by us performed, and preſented unto God in heaven 
by Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe blood is a continual ſacrifice 
of propitiation for us, we content, pleaſe and ſa- 
tisty God. Repentance therefore, even the ſole 
virtue of repentance, without either purpoſe of 
confeſſion to the prieſt, or deſire of abſolution from 
him; repentance, the ſecret converſion of the 
heart, in that it conſiſteth of theſe three, and doth 
by theſe three pacify God ; may, without hyperbo- 
lical terms, be moſt truly magnified as a recov 
of the foul of man from deadly ſickneſs, a reſtitu- 
tion of glorious light to his darkened mind, a com- 
fortable reconciliation with God, a deliverance out 
of the priſons of hell, a full reſtauration of the feat 
of grace and throne of glory, a triumph over ſin, 
and a ſaving victory. 

Amongſt the works of atisfaQion the moſt ref. 
pected have been always theſe three, prayers, faſts, 
and alms-deeds ; by prayers we lift up our ſouls to 
him from whom fin and iniquity had withdrawn 
them; by faſting we reduce the body from thral- 
dom under vain delights, and make it ſerviceable 
for parts of virtuous converſation ; by alms we de- 
dicate to charity thoſe worldly goods and poſſeſſions 
which unrighteouſneſs doth neither get nor beſtow 
well: the firſt a token of piety intended towards 
God; the ſecond, a pledge of moderation and ſo- 
briety in the carriage of our own perſons; the laſt, a 
teſtimony of our meaning to do good to all men. 
Our offences ſometimes are of ſuch nature as re- 
quireth that particular men be ſatisfied, or elſe re- 

pentance to be utterly void and of none effect. For, 
? Ff 2 if 
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if either through open rapine, or cloaked fraud, if 

through injurious or unconſcionable dealing a man 

have wittingly wronged others to enrich himſelf, 

the firſt thing evermore in this caſe required, abili- 

ty ſerving) is reſtitution, For let no man deceive 

himſelf, from ſuch offences we are not diſcharged, 

neither can be, till repentance and reſtitution to 

man accompany the penitent confeſſion we have 
made to Almighty God. As for the inventers of 
facramental ſatisfaction, they have both altered the 
natural order heretofore kept in the church, by 
bringing in a ſtrange prepoſterous courſe to ab- 
ſolve before ſatisfaction be made, and moreover 
by this their miſordered practice are grown into 
ſundry errors concerning the end whereunto it is 
referred. Wis 
They imagine beyond all conception of antiqui- 
ty, that when God doth remit fin and the puniſh- 
ment eternal thereunto belonging, he reſerveth the 
torments of hell- fire to be nevertheleſs endured for 
a time, either ſhorter or longer, according. to the 
quality of mens crimes. Yet fo, that there is be- 
tween God and man a certain compoſition or con- 
tract (as it were) by virtue whereof, works aſſigned 
by the prieſt to be done after abſolution ſhall ſatiſ- 
fy God, as touching the puniſhment, which he 
otherwiſe would inflict for fin pardoned and for- 
given. Now, becauſe they cannot afſure any man, 
that if he performeth what the prieſt appointeth, 


it ſhall ſuffice, this (I ſay) becauſe they cannot do, 
inaſmuch as the prieſt hath no power to determine 
or define of equivalency between fins and ſatisfac- 


tions; and yet if a penitent depart this life, the 


debt of ſatisfaction being either in whole or in part 


undiſ- 
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undiſcharged, they ſtedfaſtly hold, that the ſoul 
muſt remain in unſpeakable torment till all be paid: 
Therefore for help and mitigation in this caſe, they 
adviſe men to ſet certain copes-mates on work, 
whole prayers and ſacrifices may ſuffice God for 
ſuch ſouls as depart in debt. Hence have ariſen; 
the infinite penſions of their -prieſts, the enriching 
of ſo many churches with ſo many glorious and 
coſtly gifts, the bequeathing of lands and ample 
poſſeſſions to religious companies, even with utter 
forgetfulneſs of friends, parents, wife, and children, 
all natural affection giving place unto that deſire, 
which men, doubtful of their own ſtate, have to 
deliver their ſouls from torment after death. Yet 
behold, even this being alſo done, how far forth it 
ſhall avail they are not ſure, and therefore the laſt 
upſhot unto all their former inventions is, that as 
every action of Chriſt, did both merit for himſelf, 
and ſatisfy partly for the eternal, and partly for 
the temporal puniſhment due unto men for fin , 
ſo his ſaints have obtained the like privilege of 
grace, making every good work they do, not only 
meritorious in their own behalf, but ſatisfactory too 
for the benefit of others: or if, having at any time 
grievouſly ſinned, they do more to ſatisfy God, 
than he in juſtice can exact or look for at their 
hands; the ſurpluſage runneth to a common ſtock, 
out of which treaſu ry, containing whatſoever Chriſt 
did by way of ſatisfaction for temporal puniſh- 
ment, together with the ſatisfactory force which 
reſideth in all the virtuous works of ſaints; and 
in their ſatisfactions whatſoever doth abound; 
(I fay) from hence they hold that God is ſatisfied | 
for ſuch arrears as men behind in account have not 
Ff 3 diſ- 
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diſcharged by other means; and for the diſpoſiti 


on hereof, as it is their doctrine, that Chriſt re- 


mitteth not eternal death without the prieſts ab- 
ſolution, ſo they cannot but teach it to be alike 
impoſſible, that ſouls in hell ſhould receive any tem- 
poral releaſe of pain, without the grant of the Pope : 
The ſacrament of pardon from him being to this 
effect no leſs neceſlary than the prieſt's abſolution to 
the other. So that by this poſtern-gate cometh in 
the whole mart of papal indulgences, a gain inefti- 
mable to him, to others a ſpoil, a ſcorn both to God 
and man. Such facility have they to convert a 
pretended ſacrament into a revenue. . 


CHAP. VL. 
Of Abſolution of Penitents. 


IN is not helped but by the acquirement of 
pardon: it reſteth therefore to be conſidered 
what warrant we have concerning forgiveneſs, when 
the ſentence of man abſolveth us from fin commit- 
ted againſt God, There is no controverſy, but 
that as God did authoriſe Nathan in a ſpecial caſe, 
fo did Chrift more generally his apoſtles, and the 
miniſters of his word, in his name to abſolye ſinners. 
Their power being equal, all the difference between 
them can be but only in this, that whereas the one 
had prophetical evidence, the other have the cer- 
tainty, partly of faith, and partly of human ex- 
perience, whereupon to ground their ſentence 
faith to aſſure them of God's moſt gracious pardon 
in heaven unto all penitents, and touching the ' ſin- 
cerity of each particular party's repentance, as much 
as outward ſenfible tokens or ſigns can warrant. It 
is 


\ 
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is not to be marvelled that fo great a difference ap- 
peareth between the doctrine of Rome and ours, 
when we teach repentance. They imply in the 
name of repentance much more than we do; we 
ſtand chiefly upon the due inward converſion” of 
the heart, they more upon the works of external 
ſhew; we teach above all things that repentance 
which is one and the fame from the beginning to 
the world's end, they a ſacramental penance of 
their own deviſing and ſhaping; we labour to in- 
ſtruct men in ſuch ſort, that every ſoul which is 
wounded with fin, may learn the way how to cure 
itſelf; they, clean contrary, would make all fores 
ſeem incurable, unleſs the prieſts have a hand in 
them. Touching the force of whoſe abſolution 
they ſtrangely hold, that whatſoever the penitent 
doth, his contrition, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction have 
no place of right to ftand, but only as they are 
enjoined by the miniſter's authority and power. 
So that no contrition or grief of heart, till the 
prieſt exaA+ it; no acknowlegement of fin, but 
that which he demandeth; no praying, no faſting, 
no alms, no recompence or reſtitution for whatſo- 
ever we have done, can help, except by him it be 
firft impoſed, Except therefore the prieſt be 
willing, God hath by promiſe hampered himſelf 
ſo, that it is not now in his power to pardon any 
man. | 
It is true that our Saviour by theſe words, I e 
fins ye remit, they are remitted, did ordain judges 
over our ſinful ſouls, gave them authority toabſolve 
from fin, and promiſe to ratify in heaven, whatſoever 
they ſhould do on earth, in execution of this their 
office, to the end that hereby as well his miniſters 
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might take encouragement to do their duty with 
all faithfulneſs, as alſo his people admonition, glad- 
ly with all reverence to be ordered by them; both 
parts knowing, that the functions of the one to- 
wards the other have his perpetual aſſiſtance and 
approbation. Howbeit all this with two reſtraints, 
which every juriſdiction in the world hath ; the one 
that the practice thereof proceed in due order; the 
other, that it do not extend itſelf heyond due 
bounds, which bounds or limits have ſo confined 
penitential juriſdiction, that although there be given 
unto it power of remitting ſin, yet not ſuch ſove- 
reigaty of power, that no fin ſhall be pardonable in 
man without it. What is then the force of abſo- 
- Intion? What is it which the act of abſolution 
worketh in a ſinful man? Doth it by any operation 
derived from itſelf alter the ſtate of the ſoul? Doth 
it really take away fin, or but aſcertain us of God's 
moſt gracious and merciful pardon ? The latter of 
which two is our aſſertion, the former therrs. | The 
fins (ſaith St. Cyprian) that are committed againſt God, 
he alone bath power to forgive, which took upon him our 
fins, he which ſorrowed and ſuffered for us, he whem 
the Father delivered unto death for us. Now although 
we willingly confeſs this with St. Cyprian, yet nei- 
cher did he intend to deny the power of the mi- 
niſter, otherwiſe than if he preſume beyond his 
commiſſion to remit fin, where God's own will is it 
ſhould be retained; for againſt ſuch abſolutions 
he ſpeaketh (which being granted to whom they 
ought to have been denied, are of no validity) and 
if rightly it be conſidered, how higher cauſes in 
operation concur with inferior means, his grace 
with our miniſtry, God really performing the ſame, 
| which 
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which man is authoriſed to act as in his name, 
there ſhall need for deciſion of this point no great 
labour. 

To remiſſion of ſins there are two things neceſla- 
ry, grace, as the only cauſe which taketh away ini- 
quity, and repentance, as a duty or condition re- 
quired in us. . To make repentance ſuch as it ſhould 
be, what doth God demand but inward ſincerity, 
joined with fit and convenient offices for that pur- 
poſe, the one referred wholly to our own conſciences, 
the other beſt diſcerned by them whom God hath 
appointed judges in his court. So that having firſt 
the promiſes of God for pardon generally unto all 
offenders penitent; and particularly for our own 
unfeigned meaning, the infallible teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, the ſentence of God's appointed 
officer and vicegerent to approve with impartial 
judgment the quality of. that we have done, and, | 
as from his tribunal in that reſpect to acquit us 
of any crime: Irſee no cauſe but that by the rules 
of our faith and religion we may reſt ourſelves 
very well aſſured touching God's moſt merciful 
pardon and grace, who, eſpecially for the ſtrength- 
ning of weak, timorous, and fearful minds, bath fo 
far endued his church with power to abſolve ſin- 
ners. It pleaſed God that men ſometimes ſhould, 
by miſſing this help, perceive how much they Rand 
bound to him for ſo precious a benefit enjoyed. 
And ſurely, ſo long as the world lived in any awe 
or fear of falling away from God, fo dear were his 
miniſters to the people, chiefly in this reſpec, that 
being through tyranny and perſecution deprived of 
paſtors, the doleful rehearial of their loſt felicities 
hath not any one thing more eminent, than that 

ſinners 
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ſinners diſtreſſed ſhould not know how or where to 


unlade their burthens. Strange it were unto me, 
that the Fathers, who ſo much every where extol 
the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, in leaving unto his church 
this heavenly and divine power, ſhould as men 
whoſe ſimplicity had univerſally been abuſed, all 
agree to admire and magnify a needleſs office. 

The ſentence therefore of miniſterial abſolution 
hath two effects; touching ſin it only declareth us 
freed from the guiltineſs thereof, and reſtored unto 
God's favour; but concerning right in ſacred and 


divine myſteries, whereof through fin we were 


made unworthy, as the power of the church did 
before effectually bind and retain us from acceſs 
unto them, ſo upon our apparent repentance, it 
truly reſtoreth our liberty, looſeth the chains where- 
with we were tied, remitteth all whatſoever is paſt, 
and accepteth us no leſs returned than if we never 
had gone aſtray. For inaſmuch as the power which 
our Saviour gave to his church is of two kinds; 
the one to be exerciſed over voluntary penitents 
only, the other over ſuch as are to be brought to 
amendment by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the words 
wherein he hath given this authority, muſt be fo 
underſtood as the ſubject or matter whereupon it 
worketh will permit, It doth not permit that in 
the former kind (that is to ſay, in the uſe of power 
over voluntary converts) to bind or looſe, remit 
or retain, ſhould ſignify any other than only to pro- 
nounce of ſinners according to that which may be 
gathered by outward ſigns; becauſe really to effect 
the removal or continuance of fin in the ſoul of any 
offender, is no prieſtly a&, but a work that far ex- 
ceedeth their ability, Contrariwiſe, in the latter 

| kind 
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kind of ſpiritual juriſdiction, which by cenſures 
conſtraineth men to amend their lives; it is true 
that the miniſter of God doth then more declare and 
ſignify what God hath wrought. And this power 
true it is that the church of Chriſt hath inveſted | 
in it. 

The church of Rome bindeth all men upon . 
of everlaſting condemnation and death, to make 
confeſſions to their ghoſtly Fathers of every great 
offence they know, and can remember that they 
have committed againſt God. Hath Chriſt in his 
goſpel fo delivered the doctrine of repentancè unto 
the world? Did his apoſtles ſo preach it to nations? 
Have the fathers ſo believed, or ſo taught? In 
the papacy it is maintained, that what we conceal 
from men, God himſelf. ſhall never pardon. By 
which overſight, as they have here overcharged the 
world with abundance, but much abated the 
weight of confeſſion, ſo the careleſs manner of their 
abſolution hath made diſcipline| for the moſt part 
amongſt them a bare formality : Yea, rather a mean 
of emboldening unto wicked and vicious life, than 
either any help to prevent future, or medicine to 
remedy preſent evils in the ſoul of man. The fa- 
thers were ſlow and always fearful to abſolve any 
before very manifeſt tokens given to a true peni* 
tent and contrite ſpirit, It was not their cuſtom to 
remit fin firſt, and then to impoſe works of ſatiſ- 
faction, as the faſhion of Rome is now, inſornuch 
that this their prepoſterous courſe and miſordered 
practice hath bred alſo in them an error concern- 
ing the end and purpoſe of theſe works. For 
againſt the guiltineſs of ſin, and the danger of ever- 
be condemnation thereby d, confeſſion 
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and abſolution ſucceeding the ſame, are, as they 
take it, a remedy ſufficient; and therefore what 
their penitentiaries do think fit to enjoin further, 
whether it be a number of Ave Marias daily to be 

ſcored up, a journey of pilgrimage to be under- 
taken, ſome few diſhes of ordinary diet to be ex- 
changed, offering to be made at the ſhrines of 
ſaints, or a little to be ſcraped off from mens ſuper- 
fluities for relief of poor people, all is in lieu or ex-, 
change with God, whoſe juſtice, notwithſtanding 
our pardon, yetoweth us ſtill [as they maintain] ſome 
tempcral puniſhment, either in this or in the life to 
come, except we quit it ourſelves here with works 
of the former kind continued till the balance of 
God's moſt ſtrict ſeverity ſhall find the pains we 


have taken to be equivalent with the plagues, we 


ſhould endure, or elſe, until the mercy of the pope- 

relieve us. Which perſuaſion cauſeth papal indul- 
gences to be ſo infinitely ſtrewed, that the pardon 
of ſin, which heretofore was obtained hardly and 
by much fuit, is with them become now almoſt 
impoſſible to be eſcaped. _ 


Now the laſt and ſometimes the hardeſt to be 


ſatisfied by repentance, are our own minds, and our 
minds we have then ſatisfied when the conſcience 
is of guilty become clear. For, as long as we are 
in ourſelves privy to. our own moſt henious crimes, 
but without ſenſe of God's mercy and grace to- 
wards us, unleſs the heart be either brutiſh for 
want of knowlege, or altogether hardened by wil- 
ful atheiſm, the remorſe of fin is in it as the deadly 
ſting ofa ſerpent. Which point very heathens and 
infidels have obſerved in the nature of fin, They 


knew that the eye of a man's own conſcience is 
more 
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more to be feared by evil doers, than the preſence 
of a thouſand witneſſes, inaſmuch as the mouths of 
other accuſers are many ways ſtopt, the ears of the 
accufed not always ſubject to glowing with con- 
tumely and exprobration; whereas a guilty mind, 
being forced to be ſtill both a martyr and a tyrant 
to itſelf, muſt of neceſſity endure perpetual anguiſh 
and grief. For as the body is rent with ſtripes, ſo 
is the mind with guiltineſs of cruelty, luſt, and 
wicked reſolutions. Neither are we to marvel, that 
theſe things known unto many, do ſtray ſo few 
from being authors of their own woe. For we ſee 
by the ancient example of Joſeph's unkind bre- 
thren, how it cometh to remembrance eaſily, when 
crimes are once paſt, What the difference is of good 
from evil, and of right from wrong. But ſuch 
conſiderations when they ſhould have prevented ſin, 
were overmatched by inordinate deſires. Are we 
not bound then with all thank fulneſs to acknow- 
lege his infinite goodneſs and mercy, which hath 
revealed unto us the way how to change moſt griſſy 
horror into a comfortable reception of heavenly 
joy. Whereunto there are many which labour 
with ſo much the greater difficulty, becauſe im- 
becility of mind doth not ſuffer them to cenſure 
rightly their own doings; ſome,. feartul leſt the 
enormity of their crimes be ſo unpardonable that no 
repentance. can do them good; ſome, leſt the im- 
perfection of their repentance. make it ineffetual 
to the taking away of ſin; by. means whereof they 

fall ſometimes into ſuch perplexities as can hardly 
be allayed: It hath therefore pleaſed Almighty 
God, in tender commiſeration over theſe imbecili- 
ties of men, to ordain for their ſpiritual and ghoſtly 
comfort, conſecrated perſons, which by ſentence of 
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power and authority given from above, may, as it 
were, out of his own mouth aſcertain timorous and 
doubtful minds in their own particular, eaſe them 


_ of all their ſcrupuloſities, leave them ſettled in 


peace, and ſatisfied touching the mercy of God 
towards them. To uſe the benefit of this help for 
our better ſatisfaction in ſuch caſes, is ſo natural, 
that it can be forbidden to no man; but yet not fo 
neceſſary that all men ſhould be in caſe to need it. 
That which God doth chiefly reſpe& in mens peni- 
tency, is their hearts: The heart is it which maketh 
repentance ſincere, ſincerity that which findeth fa- 
vour in God's fight, and the favour of God that 
which ſupplieth by gracious acceptation whatſoever 
may ſeem defective in the faithful; hearty, and true 


offices of his ſervants. Take it (faith Chryſoſtom) 


upon my credit, ſuch is God's merciful inclination to- 
wards man, that repentance offered with a ſingle and ſiu- 
cere mind, he never refuſeth, no, not although we betome 
to the very top of iniquity. If there be a will and de- 
fire to return, he receiveth, embraceth, and omiteth 
nothing which may reſtore us to former happineſs; 
yea, that which is yet above all the reſt, although 
we cannot in the duty of ſatisfying him attain what 
we ought, and would, but come far behind our 
mark, he taketh nevertheleſs in good worth that 
little which we do; be it never fo mean we loſe not 
our labour therein. The leaſt and loweſt ſtep of 
repentance, in St. Chryſoſtom's judgment, ſevereth, 

and ſetteth us above them that periſh in their fin; 

I will therefore end with St. Auguſtine's concluſion, 
Lord, in thy book and volume of life all ſhall be 
written, as well the leaſt of thy ſaints, as the 
chiefeſt,” Let not therefore the inperfect fear let 
them e's proceed and go forward. | Fay 
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be in the Church Biſbops endued we W 
and Honours as ours are. 


CHAP. * 


Of the State of Biſhops bitherto upheld by God's pro- . 
uidence, whoſe Glory it is to a that whereof 
bimſelf i is the Author. 


wards the church of Chriſt hath now con- 

tinued under the facred government of 

biſhops, Neither for ſo long hath chriſtianity been 
ever planted in any kingdom throughout the world, 
but with this kind of government alone, which to 
have been ordained of God, I am, for my own part, 
even as reſolutely perſuaded, as that any other kind 
of government in the world whatſoever is of God. 
In this realm of England, before Normans, yea, 
before Saxons, where there were chriſtians, the 
chief paſtors. of their ſouls were biſhops. This of- 
ba | abr 
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der from about the firſt eſtabliſhment of chriſtiari 
religion, which was publicly begun through the 
virtuous diſpoſition of king Lucius, not fully 200 
years after Chriſt, continued till the coming in of 
the Saxons, by whom paganiſm being every where 
elſe replanted, only one part of the iſland where- 
unto the ancient natural inhabitants the Britons 
were driven, retained conſtantly the faith of Chriſt, 
together with the ſame form of ſpiritual govern- 
ment which their fathers had before received. 
Wherefore in the hiſtories of the church we find 
very ancient mention made of our own biſhops. 
At the council of Ariminum about the year 359, 
Britain had three of her biſhops preſent. At the 
arrival of Auguſtine the monk, whom Gregory 
ſent hither to reclaim the Saxons from heatheniſm 
about ſix hundred(years after Chriſt, the Britons he 
found obſeryers ſtill of the ſelf- ſame government 
by biſhops over the reſt of the clergy ; under this 
form chriſtianity took root again where it had been 
exiled, Under the ſelf- ſame form it remained till 
the days of the Norman conqueror. By him and 
his ſucceſſors thereunto ſworn, it hath from that 
time till now, by the ſpace of above 500 years more 
been upheld. O nation utterly without knowlege 
and without-ſenſe! We are not through errror of 
mind deceived, but ſome wicked thing hath un- 
doubtedly bewitched us if we, forſake that govern- 
ment, the uſe whereof univerſal experience hath 
for ſo many years approved, and betake ourſelves 
unto a form of polity, neither appointed of God him- 
ſelf, as they who favour it pretend, nor till yeſter- 
day ever heard of amongſt men. But in the hands 
of divine providence we leave the ordering of all 
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{ach events, and come nom to the queſtion itſelf 
which is raiſed concerning biſhops. For the better 
underſtanding whereof we muſt beforeband ſet 
down what is meant, when i in this queſtion we name 
a POR. | 


CHAP 1 
Of” the Name and Office of a Biſbop. . 


LOR whatſoever we e bring from antiquity by 
way of defence in this cauſe of biſhops, it is 
caſt off as impertinent matter, all is wiped away 
with an odd kind of thifting anſwer, That the bi- 
ſhops ꝛchich now are, be not like unto them which were: 
We therefore beſeech all indifferent judges to weigh 
ſincerely with themſelves. how the caſe doth ſtand. 
Suppoſe that ſome man purpoſely bending his wit 
againſt ſovereignty, ſhould make ample diſcovery 
through a number of particularities, wherein the 
kings that are, do differ from thoſe that have been, 
and ſhould therefore in the end conclude; that an- 
cient examples are no convenient. proof of that 
royalty which is now in uſe: Surely. for deciſion of 
truth in this caſe there were no remedy but only to 
ſhew the nature of ſovereignty, to ſever it from 
accidental properties, to make it clear that ancient 
and preſent regality are 6ne and the ſame thing in 
ſubſtance, how great odds, ſoever otherwiſe may 
ſeem to be between them. In like manner many 
things there are in the ſtate of biſhops which the 
times have changed; many a parſonage at this day is 
larger than ſome ancient biſhoprics were; many an 
ancient biſhop poorer than at this day ſundry under 
them! in 1 The ſimple hereupon lacking in 
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judgment and knowlege todiſcern between the na- 


tute of things which changeth not, and theſe vut- 


ward variable accidents, are made believe that a 


. biſhop heretofore and how Ae things in their very 


nature ſo diſtin, that they cannot be judged the 
ſame. Yet to men that have any part of ſkill, what 
more evident and plain in biſhops, than that aug- 
mentation or diminution in their precinéts, allow- 
ances, privileges, and ſuch like, do make a differ- 
ence indeed, but no eſſential difference between 
one biſhop and another. As for thoſe. things 
which the natural definition of a biſhop mult con- 
tain, what one of them is there more or leſs appli- 
cable unto biſhops now than of old? 

The name biſhop hath been borrowed from the 
Grecians, with whom it ſignifieth one which hath 
principal charge to guide and overſee others. The 
fame word in eccleſiaſtical writings being applied 
unto. church er at the firſt unto all and not 


© & a — 4 & 


ates as the chiefeſt governors exerciſed over the 
reſt; for with all names this is uſual, that inaſmuch 
as 15 2h are not given till the lap whereunto 28 


01 


to oe common 5 or operations are an- 
cienter than is the reſtraint of thoſe names, to note 
an excellency of ſach qualities or operations in 
ſome one or few amongſt others. For example, the 
name diſciple being invented to ſignify generally 

a tearner, it cannot chuſe but in that ſignification 
be. more ancient than when | it 8 b 3 as it were 
== by 


M 
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by a Kind of approptiation, thoſe learners dhe be- 
"os taught 6f Chriſt, Were in that reſpekt termed 
dffeiples by an eccllency. The fut is £6 Be en 
in the" name” apoftle, the uſe wheteoP to Gefify a 
melfenger, mut needs be more ancient than thar 
ue Wich reſtraiteth it unto meſſengers ſent Wh. 
rerning evangelical affairs; yea, this uſe more an- 
Eient than that whereby ihe fame word 1 et te- 
ſtrained Farthet to ſigmify "only the ur 
Savior hütlelk! immediately did ſend. wa the 
fame manner the title or Ante of a biſhop having 
bel uſed of ofd to ſigtify both an ectlefi Aten 
oveérſeef in genetaßk and tore particularly” Ho a 
principal ecclefiaſtied] ovetfeer ; it followeth, that 
this latter reſtrained Benicio is not fo ahGieſtt 
1 he former, being more common: vet et becauſe the 
— are _ ancfenter thah.” thelr 


wan Sh velta of 80 Word is; and ee 
that pOWer of chief eccleſiaſtical överſeers which 
the term of a billiop importeth, was Before the 
reftfained"*tfe of the name which doth impart” it. 
WherefGfe a lame and impotent kind of reaſoning 
it is, Wien men 80 about to prove that in the 
apoftles time there was no fuch thing as the re- 
ſtraited name of a biſhop doth now ſignify ; be- 
"carte in their writings there is found "no reſtraint 
of that "name, but only a general uſe whereby it 
reacherh unto all ſpiritual governors and oyerſcers. 
Fut to let 80 the name and to come to the ve 

nattire of that thipg which is thereby ſignified in a 
kinds of government, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil; 

As there are ſundry operations in public, ſo like- 
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wiſe great N there is in the ſame operati- 
ons, ſome being of principal reſpect, and therefore 
not fit to be dealt in by every one to whom, public 
v actions, and thoſe of good importance are notwith- 
ſtanding well and fitly enough committed. From 
hence have grown thoſe different degrees of ma- 
giſtrates or public perſons, even eccleſiaſtical as 
well as civil. Amongſt eccleſiaſtical perſons 
therefore, biſhops being chief ones, a biſhop's 
function muſt be defined by that whereinhis chiefly 
conſiſteth. A biſhop is a miniſter of God, unto 
whom with permanent continuance, there is given 
not only power of adminiſtering the word and ſa- 
craments, which power other preſbyters have; 15 but 
alſo a further power to ordain eccleſiaſtical perſons, 
and a power of chiefty in government over preſ- 
byters as well as lay- men, a power to be by way of 
Aridi n a paſtor eyen to paſtors thermſelves. 
E that his office, as he is a preſbyter or paſtor, con- 
ſiſteth in thoſe things which are common unto. him 
4 with, other paſtors, as in miniſtring the word and 
HH ſacraments: But thoſe things incident unto his 
26 office which do property make him a biſhop, cannot 
be common unto him with, other paſtors.,...Now 
even as paſtors, ſo like wiſe biſbops, being principal 
paſtors, are either at large, or elſe with reſtraint. At 
large, when the ſubject of their, government is in- 
definite, and not tied to any certain place: biſhops 
with reſtraint, are they whoſe government over the 
church is contained within ſome definite, local com- 
paſs, beyond which compaſs their juriſdiction 
reacheth not. Such therefore we always mean 
when we ſpeak of that e by ey 
wh 
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which we hold a thing moſt lawful, divine, and 
_ in Si enn of Chriſt.” bs: ts 


C0 AP. in. © e ee 


Ia bind 47 05 er in Minifters it is which mM 
" Adverſaries admit, and what they deny 10 be law. 
N in Biſbops which we hold. e 


HEY which cannot brock the pen 
which biſhops have, do notwithſtanding 
themſelves admit that ſome kind of difference and 
inequality there may be lawfully amongſt miniſters; 
Again, a priority of order they deny not, but that 
there may be; yea, ſuch a priority as maketh one 
man amongſt many a principal actor in thoſe things 
whereunto ſundry of them muſt neceſſarily concur, 
ſo that the ſame be admitted only during the time 
of ſuch actions and no longer; that is to ſay, juſt ſo 
much ſuperiority, and neither more nor leſs may be 
liked of, than it hath pleaſed them in their on kind 
of polity to ſet down. Our defire therefore is, that 
this iſſue may be ſtrictly obſerved, and thoſe things. 
accordingly” judged of which we are to alledge, 
This we boldly therefore ſet down as a moſt in- 
fallible truth, That the church vf \Chrift is at this day 
lawfully, and 76 bath been fince the firſt beginning, go 
verned by biſbops having permanent ſuperiority, and 
ruling power oper” other mmiſters of the word and facra- 
ments. For the plainer explication-whereof, let us 
briefly declare firſt the birth and original of the 
ſame power, whence and by what occaſion grew. 
Secondly, what manner of power antiquity. 
doth witneſs biſhops to have had more than preſpy- 
ters which were no biſhops. "Thirdly, after "what 
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fort, biſhops together with preſbyters have uſed tq 
govern the churches under them, according to the 
like teſtimonial evidence of antiquity. Fourthly, 
how far the ſame epiſcopal. power hath uſually ex- 
"tended, unto what number of perſons it hath 
reached, and what bounds and limits 0 N it 
hath had. 


C H 0 E. 
From when it huh grown that 3 de 4s. aro 
y Bubops. 


IE firſt 8 in the church of brit Were 

his bleſſed apoſtles, for the office whereunto - 
Matthias was choſen, the ſacred hiſtory doth term 
ET«0xoxw, an Epiſcopal office, Which being ſpoken 
expreſsly of one, agreeth, no leſs unto them all than 
unto him. For which cauſe St. Cyprian ſpeaking 
generally of them all, doth call them biſhops, The 
which were termed apoſtles as being ſent of Chrif 
to publiſh; his goſpel throughout the world, anc 
were named hkewiſe biſhops, in that the care 
government was alſo committed unto them, did no 
leſs perform the offices of their epiſcopal authority 
by governing, than of their apoſtolical by teaching, 
Biſhops therefore they were at large. But was it 
lawful for any of them to be a biſhop with reſtraint ? 
True it is. their charge was indefinite, yet ſo, that 
incaſe they did all, whether ſeverally or Jointly, 
diſcharge the office, of - proclaiming every where 
the goſpel, and of guiding the church of Chriſt, 
none of them caſting, off his part in their burden 
which was laid upon them; there doth appear no 
e een but that Joy having received their 
common 
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common charge indefinitely; might in Pr | 
on thereof, notwithſtandipg reſtrain them ves, or 
at leaſtwiſe be reſtrained by the after- command 
meat of the ſpirit, withaut contradiction or repug- 
vancy unto. that charge more indefinite and general 
before giyen deen eſpecially if it ſeemed at any 
time . requilite, and for the greater good of the 
church, that they ſhould in ſuch. fort tye them- 
{elves unto ſame ſpecial part of the flock. of Jeſus 
Chriſt; guiding the ſame in ſeveral as biſhops. __ 
For. firſt, notwithſtanding our Saviour's com- 
| mandment unto them all to go and preach unto all 
nations, yet ſome reſtraint, we ſee there was made, 
when by agreemert between Paul and Peter, moved 
with thoſe effects of their labours which the provi- 
dence of Gag brought forth, the one betook. him- 
ſelf unto the Gentiles, the other unto the Jews, py 
the exerciſe of thatoffice of „„ 
A further reſtraint of their apoſtolical labour 
yet there was alſo made, when they divided them- 
ſelves. into ſeyeral parts of the World, John for his 
charge. taking Aſia, and ſo the reſidue other. quar- 
ters to labgut in. If nevertheleſs it ſeem very hard 
that we ſhould. admit. a reſtraint ſo particular, as as 
after general charge receiyed, to make any apoſtle 
notwithſtanding; the biſhop of, ſome. one church, 
What think we. of. the biſhop. of Jeruſalem, James, 
whoſe conſecration unto, that mother-(ce of the 
world, becauſe it was not meet. that it ſhould at 
any time be left void of ſome apoſtle, doth ſeem 
to have been the very cauſe of St t. Paul's miracu- 
laus vocation to make up the number of the twelve 
again, for, the gatheripg of the natians abroad, 
even as the Wee 2b James was the | 
1 | reaſon 
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reaſon why Barnabas in his ſtead was called. Fi- 
nally, apoſtles, whether they did ſettle in any one 
certain place, as James, or elſe did otherwiſe as 


Paul the apoſtle, epiſcopal authority either at large 


or with reſtraint they had and exerciſed : their epiſ- 


copal power they ſometimes gave unto others to 


exerciſe as agents only in their ſtead, and as it were 
by commiſſion from them. Thus Titus, and thus 


Timothy at the firſt, though afterwards indued 


with apoſtolical power of their own. For in pro- 
ceſs of time the apoſtles gave epiſcopal authority, 
and that to continue always with them which had it. 
Me are able to number up them, (faith Ireneus) who 
by the apoſtles were made biſhops. 1n Rome, he affirm- 
eth, that the apoſtles themſelves made Linus the 
firſt biſhop. Again of Polycarp he faith likewiſe, 


that the apoſtles made him biſhop of Smyrna. Of 
Antioch they made Evodius biſhop, as Ignatius wit- 
neſſeth, exhoriing that church to tread in his holy 


ſteps, and to follow his virtuous example. The 


apoſtles therefore were the firſt which had ſuch au- 


thority, and all others who have it after them in 


orderly fort, are their: lawful ſucceſſors, whether 
they ſucceed in any particular church, where be- 
fore them ſome apoſtle hath been ſeated, as Simon 
'hath ſucceeded James in Jeruſalem; or elſe be 


otherwiſe indued- with the ſame kind of biſhoply 
power, although it be not where any apoſtle before 
hath been. For to ſucceed them, is after them to 
have that kind of epiſcopal power which was firſt 
given to them. All biſbops are (faith Jerom) rhe 
epoſiles ſucceſſors. In like fort Cyprian doth term 
biſhops. Prepoſitos, qui apoſtolis vicaria ordinatione 


Juccedunt. From 1 it may haply ſeem to have 
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grown that they whom we now call biſhops, were 

uſually termed at the firſt apoſtles, and ſo did carry 
their very names in whoſe ſtations of ſpiritual 
authority they ſucceeded, The apoſtles therefore 
bave now — ſucceſſors upon earth, their true 
ſucceſſors, if not in the largeneſs, ſurely in the 

kind of that epiſcopal function, whereby they had 
power to ſit as ſpiritual ordinary judges both over 
laity and clergy, where churches chriſtian were 


eſtabliſnedd. FS 
| CHASE 
of the Time and Cauſe of infituting every where Biſhops 
with Reftramt. 


E apoſtles of our Lord did, according unto 
thoſe directions which were given them from 
above, erect churches in all ſuch cities as received 
the word of truth, the goſpel of God: all churches 
by them erected received from them the ſame 
faith, the ſame ſacraments, the ſame form of pub- 
lic government. The form of government by them 


firſt eſtabliſhed was, That the laity of people ſhould be 


Subjeft unto a college of ecclefiaſtical perſons, "which 
were in every ſuch city appointed for that purpoſe, theſe 
in their writings they term ſometime preſbyters, 
ſometime” biſhops. To take one church out of g 
number for a pattern what the reſt were; the 
preſbyters of Epheſus, as it is in the hiſtory of 
their departure from the apoſtle Paul at Miletum, 
are ſaid: to have wept abundantly all, which ſpeech 
doth ſhew them to have been many. And by the 
_ apoſtle's exhortation it may appear, that they had 
not each his ſeveral flock. to feed, but were in 
common appointed to feed that one flock the _ 
0 | 
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of Epheſus; for: which: cauſe the phraſe of his 


ſpeech is this, Aitendite gregi, look all to that one 
flock oyer which the Holy: Gboſt hath made you 


_ biſhops. Theſe perſons eccleſiaſtical being termed 
as then preſbyters and biſhops both, were all-fub- 
ject unto Paul as to an higher governor appointed 
of God to be over. them, But foraſmuch as the 
apoſtles could not themſelves be preſent in all 
churches, and as the apoſtle St. Paul foretold the 
preſbyters of the Epheſians, that there would riſe up 
men from among their own ſelves, men ſpeaking perverſe 
things to draw diſciples after them, there did grow @ 


in ſhort time amongſt the governors of each church, 


thoſe emulations, ſtrifes, and contentions, whereof 
there could be no ſufficient remedy provided, ex- 
cept, according unto the order of Jeruſalem already 
| begun, ſome one were endued with, epiſcopal 
authority over the reſt, which one heing preſident 
might keep them in order, and have pre-eminence 
or principality in thoſe things, wherein the equa- 
lity of many agents was the cauſe of diſorder and 
trouble, This one preſident or governor amongſt 
the reſt, had his known authority eſtabliſhed a long 
time before that ſettled difference of name and title 
took place, whereby ſuch were alone named biſhops. 
And therefore in the book of St. John's. revelations 


we find that they are entituled angels. It will per- 
haps be anſwered, that the angels of thoſe churches 
were only in every church a miniſter of ſacraments: 
Bui then we aſk, is it probable that in every of 


theſe churches, even in Epheſus itſelf, where many 
We miniſters were long before, as hath been 
proved, there was but one ſuch when John directed 
his ſpeech to the angel of that church? If there 


were 
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were many, furely St, Johp in naming. but only one 
of them an angel, did behald in he au bens bel 
above the reſt. 

Nor was this order peculiar unto. ſore few 
churches, hut the whole world: univerſally became 
ſubject thereunto; inſomuch as they did not account 
it to be a church, which was not ſubject unto a bi- 
ſhop. It was the general received perſuaſion of the an- 
cient chriſtian world, that Zcclefia' oft in Epiſeopo, the 
outward being of a church conſiſteth in the having 
of a biſhop. That where colleges of preſbyters 
'» were, there was at the firſt equality amongſt them, 
St. Jerom thinketh it a matter clear; but when 
the reſt, were thus equal, ſo that no one of them 
could command any other as inferior unto him, 
they all were controllable by the apoſtles, who had 
that epiſcopal authority abiding at the firſt in them- 


ſelves, which they afterwards derived unto others. 


The. cauſe, wherefore they under themſelves ap- 
pointed. ſuch biſhops as were not every where at 
the firſt, is ſaid to have been thoie ſtrifes and con- 
tentions, for remedy whereof, whether the apoſtles 
alone did conclude of ſuch a form of government, 
or elſe. they together with the whole church judg- 
ing it g fit and needful polity, did agree to receive 


it for a cuſtom; no doubt but being eſtabliſhed b 


them on whom the Holy Ghoſt was poured in ſo 
abundant meaſure for- the ordering of Chriſt's 
church, it. had either divine appointment before 
hand, or divine approbation afterwards, and is 
in that reſpect to be acknomleged the ordinance of 
God, no leis than that ancient Jewiſh form of go- 
vernment, whereof though Jethro were the:deviſer, 
yet, after that God had allowed it, all men wers 
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ſubject unto it as to the polity of God, and not of 
Jethro. That ſo the ancient Fathers did think of 
epiſcopal government, that they held this order as 


a thing received from the bleſſed apoſtles themſelves, 


and authorized even from heaven, we may perhaps 
more eaſily prove, than obtain that they all ſhall 
grant it who ſee it proved. St. Auguſtine ſetteth 
it down for a principle, that whatſoever poſitive 


order the whole church every where doth obſerve, 


the ſame it muſt needs have ee e N 
apoſtles themſelves, unleſs perhaps ſome gerler 
council were the authors of it. And he faw that s 
the ruling ſuperiority of biſhops was a thing uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed, not by the foree of any coun- 
cil, (for councils do all preſuppoſe biſhops, nor 
can there any councit be named {6 ancient, either 
general, or as much as provincial, ſince the apoſtles 
own times, but we can ſhew that biſhops had their 
authority before it). Wherefore St. Auguſtine 
knowing this, could not chuſe but reverence the 
authority of biſhops, as a thing to him apparently 
and moſt clearly apoſtolical. _ ' 

We find that throughout all thoſe cities where 


| the apoſtles did plant chriſtianity, the hiſtory of 


times hath noted ſucceſſion'of paſtors in the {eat of 
one, not of many (though in every ſuch church there 
evermore were many paſtors) and the firſt one in 


every rank of ſucceſſion we find to have been, if 


not ſome apoſtle, yet ſome apoſtle's diſciple. By 
Epiphanius, the biſhops of Jeruſalem are reckaned 
down from James to Hilarion then biſhop. ' Of 
them which boaſted that they held the ſame things 
which they received of ſuch as lived with the 


"_ themſelves, Tertullian ſpeaketh after this 
ſort, 
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their churches, let them recite their biſhops one by 


one, each in. ſuch fort ſucceeding other, that the 


firſt biſhop of them have had for his author and 
predeceſſor ſome apoſtle, or at leaſt ſome apoſtoli- 
cal perſon who perſevered with the apoſtles. For 
fo apoſtolical churches are wont to bring forth the 
evidence of their eſtates. - So doth the church of 
Smyrna, having Polycarp, whom John did conſe- 
crate. Catalogues of biſhops in a number of other 


5 churches (biſhops and a ſucceſſion of them) from the 


very apoſtles times are by Euſebius and Socrates 
| Collected, whereby it appeareth ſo clear, as nothigg 
in the world more, that under them and by their 


appointment this order began, which maketh many 
 preſbyters ſubject unto the government of ſome one 


biſhop. ., Wherefore let us not fear to be herein 
bold and- peremptory, that if any: thing in the 
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churches government, ſurely. the firſt inftitutionof- | 


biſhops was from heaven, 17 of God, om 
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What Manner of Power Biſhops from the #r 2 Begin- 
ning bave had. . 


4 "Biſtopy?, ſaith St. Auguſtine, © is a preſ-. 
4 byter's ſuperior;” but the queſtion is 
now, 55 ſuperiority did conſiſt. The 


-biſhop's pre-eminence we ſay therefore was two-fold.  - 
Firſt, he excelled in latitude. of the power of order, 


ſecondly, in that kind of power. which helongeth 
-unto Juriſdiction. Now the pre- eminence which 
biſhops had in their power of order, was, that hy 
them both deacons 110 preſbyters \ were conſecrated, 
| the 
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the power to give the power of order hath Been 
always peculiar unto biſheps. It hath" "tot been 
heard of, that inferior preſbyters were ever auths- 
rized to ordain. And concerning offlinition' fo 
great force and dignity it hath, that whereas prel- 
byters, by ſuch power as they have fecei ved for 
adminiſttation of the ſacraments, are able only to 
beget children unto God; biſhops having power 
to ordain, do by virtue thereof create Fathers to 
the people of God, as Epiphanius fitly diſputeth. 
Thbete are which hold that between a biſhop 
and a preſbyter, touching power of order, thefe 
is no difference: the feaſon of which ebnodt is, 
for that they ſee preſbyters no Tefs than biſhops 
authorized to offer up the prayers df the church, 
to preach the goſpel, to baptize, to adminiſter tHe 
holy euchariſt; but they cenſidered not withal ds 
they mould, that the 'preſbyter's authority to do 
'theſe things is derived from the biſhop's which 
doth ordam him thereudto. So that even in"theſe 
things which are common unto both, yet the 
power of the one is, as it were, a certain light 
borrowed from the other's lamp. The apoſtles 
being biſhops at large ordained every where pref- 
byters. Titus and Timothy having received. epiſ- 
-copal power as apoſtolical ambaſſadors or legates, 
the one in Greece, the other in Epfieſus, they both 
did by virtue thereof, likewiſe ordain throughout 
all churches, deacons and preſpyters within tlie 
«circuits allotted to them. As for biſhops by reſtraint, 
their power, this way incomtmumicable unto prel- 
byters, which of the ancients do not aeknowlege:? 
I make not confirmation any part of that {power 


Which hath always belonged ums biſhops; becnüte 


in 


In 
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in fortie places the cuſtom was, that 
might alſo confirm in the abſence of à biſhop, 
although for the moſt part none but only biſhops 
were thereof the allowed miniſters. The aſſocia- 
tion of preſbyters is no ſuffiient proof / that the 
power of ordination is in them; but rather that it 
nevet was in them we may hereby underſtand; for 
that no man is able to ſhew either deacon: or pick 

byter ordained by-pteſbyters only, and his ori- 

nation accounted: lawful in any ancient part of the 
church; Whilſt exarmples are every Where found 
both of deacens and of preſbyters ordained ma 
bifhops'alone oftentimes, neither ever a that "Ip 
ſpect thought inſufficient,” 

Toichitig that other Aidly, which is K. nt 
diction; amongſt the Jews he Which was weben 
through the worthineſs of peculiar duties & 1pcident 
unte His füncxion inthe legal ſervice of God, did 
bear always i in ecelenaiticat juriſdiction the chiefeſt 
ſway. St. Cyprian deem̃ed it no wreſting of ſcrip- 
ture to challenge as much for chriſtian biſhops, as 
was given to the high prieſt amongſt the Jews, and 
to urge the law of Moſes as being moſt effectual to 
prove it. St. Jerom likewiſe thought it an argu- 
ment ſufficient to ground the authority of biſhops 
upon. To the end, faith he, we may - underfland + 
apo ala traditions to N been taken from the old tefla- 
ment, that which Aaron, and bis ſons, and the Levites 
were in the temple., biſhops, and preſbyters, und deacuns 
in the church may lawfully challenge to themſelues. In 
the office of a bop, Ignatius obſerveth theſe two 
functions, pare xj Ax, Concerning the one ſuch 
is the pre-eminence of a biſhop, that he only hath 
on heavenly myſteries of God committed ofiginally 

unto 


— 


unto him, fo that otherwiſe than by his ordination 


* 
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and by authority received from him, others beſides 


him are not licenſed therein to deal as ordinary 


miniſters of God's church. And touching the 
other part of their ſacred function, wherein the 
power of their juriſdiction doth appear, firſt how 
the apoſtles themſelves, . and ſecondly, how Titus 
and Timothy had rule and juriſdiction over preſ- 
byters, no man is ignorant. And had not chriſtian 
biſhops afterwards the like power ? Ignatius biſhop 
of Antioch being ready by bleſſed martyrdom to 
end his life, writeth unto his preſbyters, the paſtors 
under him, in this ſort. 0 hci. TOKSSTs To iy 
dn rolgtor, log aradiity d S Tor prenrorra apynr var Eyu 
gap Ide ownopas. Le preſbyters feed the flock about you 
until God ſhall ſhew who it is that ſhall rule over you. 
For 1 am now to be offered up. After the death of 
Fabian biſhop of Rome, there growing ſome trouble 
about the receiving of ſuch perſons into the church 
as had fallen away in perſecution and did now re- 
pent their fall, the preſbyters and deacons of the 
fame church advertiſed St. Cyprian thereof, ſigni- 
fying, that they muſt of neceſſity defer to deal in that 
cauſe till God did ſend them a new biſhop which 
might moderate all things, Much we read of ex- 
traordinary faſting uſually in the church, and in 
thisappeareth alſo ſomewhat concerning the chief 
of biſhaps. The cuſtom is, . faith Tertullian, 
that biſhops do. appoint when the people ſhall all 
faſt, Yea, it is not a matter left to our own 
free choice whether biſhops ſhall rule or no, but 
the will of our Lord and Saviour is, faith Cyprian, 
that every act of the cuurch be governed by her 
. 
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An argument it is of the biſhop's high pre-emi- 
nence, rule and government over all the reſt of 
the clergy, even that the ſword of perſecution did 
ſtrike, eſpecially always at the biſnop as at the 
head, the reſt by reaſon of their lower eſta te being 
more ſecure, as the ſelf-ſame Cyprian noteth; the 

very manner of whoſe ſpeech unto his own, both 
deacons and preſbyters who remained-ſafe, when 
himſelf then biſhop, was driven into exile, argueth 
likewiſe his eminent authority and rule over them. 
By theſeletters, ſaith he, I both exhort and COMMAND, 
that ye whoſe preſence there is not envied at nor ſo much 
beſet with dangers, fupply my room in domg thoſe things 1 
which the exerciſe of religion doth require. Ignatius 
comparing biſhops with dgacons and with ſuch 
miniſters of the word and ſacraments as. were but 
preſbyters, and had no authority over prefbyters z 
What is, faith he, the biſhop but one which" bath all 
| principality and power over all, ſo far forth as man may 
have it, being to his power a follower even of God's 
own Chriſt. Mr. Calvin himſelf although an enemy 
unto government by biſhops, doth notwithſtanding 
confeſs, that in old time the miniſters which had 
charge to teach, choſe in their company one in 
every city to whom they appropriated the title of 
biſhop, left equality ſhould breed diſſention. He adde 
farther, that look what duty the Roman conſuls 
did execute in propoſing matters to rhe ſenate,” in 
aſking their opinions, in directing them by advice, 
admonition, exhortation, in guiding actions by 
their authority, and in ſeeing that per formed which 
was with common conſent agreed on, the like 

charge had the biſhop in the aſſernbly of other mi- 

Waun This much Calvin being forced by me 
Hh evidence 
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evidence of truth to grant, doth yet deny the bi- 


ſhops to have been ſo in authority at the firſt as to 


bear rule over other miniſters. Wherein what rule 


he doth mean I know not. But if the biſhops were 
ſo far in dignity above other © miniſters, as the 
conſuls of Rome for their year above other ſenators, 
it is as much as we require. And undoubtedly, 
if as the conſuls of Rome, ſo the biſhops in the 
church of Chriſt had ſuch authority, as both to 
direct other miniſters, and to ſee that every of 
them ſhould obſerve that which their common 
conſent had agreed on, how this could be done by 


\ the biſhop not bearing rule over them, for mine 


own part I muſt acknowlege that my poor imagi- 


nation is not able to comprehend. : | 


The pride of inſolent biſhops, hath not a ſharper 


enemy than Jerom, for which cauſe he taketh often 
_ occaſions moſt - ſeverely to inveigh againſt: them, 


ſometimes for ſhewing diſdain and contempt of the 


\ clergy under them, ſometimes for not ſuffering 


themſelves to be told of their faults, and admoniſh- 


ed of their duty by inferiors, ſometimes for not 


vouchſafing to uſg any conference with their preſ- 
byters, or to take any counſel of them. | How- 


beit he never doth in ſuch wiſe bind himſelf 


againſt their miſconduct as to deny their rule 


and authority over preſbyters: of Vigilantius, 


being a preſbyter, he thus writeth, miror ſanctum 


epiſcopum, in cujus parochia preſbyter eſſe dicitur, ac- 


quieſcere furori ej us, & non virgd apoſtolicd virgaq ; 
ferrea confringere vas inutile. 1 marvel that the holy 


. biſbop under whom-Vigilantius is ſaid to be a preſbyter, 


doth yield 19 bis Pe and not break that unprofitable 
- veſſel with bis apoſlolic and iron rod, Writing againſt 
sir: : #71 = the 
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the heretics which were named Lociferian the 
very ſafety of the church, faith he, dependeth on tbe 
dignity of the chief prieft, to whom unleſs men grant 
an exceeding and an eminent power there will 
grow in churches even as many ſchiſms as there 
are perſons which have authority. When two of 
Chryſoſtom's preſbyters had joined themſelves to 
the faction of his mortal enemy Theophilus, *Patri- 

arch in the church of Alexandria, the ſame” Theo- 
philus and other biſhops which were of his con ven- 
ticle, having ſent thoſe two amongſt others to eite 
Chry ſoſtom their lawful biſhop, and to bring him 
into public judgment, he taketh againſt this one 
thing ſpecial exception, as being contrary to all 
order, that thoſe preſbyters ſhould come as meſ- 
ſengers and call him to judgment, who were a part 
of that clergy, whereof himſelf was ruler and judge. 
So that biſhops to have had in thoſe times a ruling 


ſuperiority over preſbyters, neither could gg" 
nor ae be ignorant. erde 


CHAP. VII. 


After what fort, biſhops with their preſhters have 
uſed to govern the Churches under them, © * 


T is by Zonaras ſomewhat plainly and at large 
4A declared, that the biſhop had his ſeat on high 
in the church above the reſidue which were pre- 

ſent, that a number of preſbyters did always there 
aſſiſt him, and that in the overſight of the people 
thoſe preſbyters. were after a fort the biſhops co» 
adjutors. The biſhop and preſbyters who together 
with him governed the church, are for the moſt 
part by Ignatius jointly mentioned. In the epiſtle 
a. Hh 2 to 
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to them of Trallis he faith of preſbyters, that they 
are evalua xa; ouridpeura:; Tu eFioxoTe, counſellors and 
affiftanis of the biſhop, and concludeth in the end, 
be that ſbould diſobey theſe, were a plain Atheiſt, and 
an irreligious perſon, and one that did ſet Chrift himſelf 
and his own ordinances at nought. Which orders 
making preſbyters or prieſts the biſhops aſſiſtants 
doth not import, that they were of equal autho- 

rity with him, but rather fo adjoined that they 

alſo were ſubject, as hath been proved. The 
biſhop, for his aſſiſtance and eaſe, had under him 

to guide and direct deacons in their charge his 
archdeacon, ſo termed in reſpe& of care over 
deacons, although himſelf were not deacon but 
preſbyter ; for the guidance of preſbyters in their 
function the biſhop had likewiſe under him one of 

the ſelf-lame order with them, but above them in 
authority, one whom the ancients termed uſually 

an archpreſbyter, we at this day name him dean. 

For moſt certain truth it is, that churches cathedral 

and the biſhops of them are as glaſſes wherein the 

> face and very countenance of apoſtolical antiquity 
remaineth even as yet to be ſeen, notwithſtanding 

the alterations which tract of time, and the courſe 

of the world hath brought. For defence and 
maintenance whereof we are moſt earneſtly bound 

to ſtrive, evenas the Jews were for their temple and 


the high prieſt of God therein. 


| C HAP. VIII. 8 
2 1 the Power of Biſhops bath reached fron the 
Beginning. 
LAW imperial there is, which tenet that 


there was great Care had to provide for every 
chriſtian 


I 
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chriſtian city a biſhop as near as might be, and 
that each city had ſome territory belonging unto it, 
which territory was alſo under the biſhop of the 
fame city; that, becauſe it was not univerſally 
thus, but in ſome countries one biſhop had ſubje& 
unto him many cities and their territories, the law 
which provided for eſtabliſhment of the other or- 
ders, ſhould not prejudice thoſe churches wherein 
this contrary cuſtom had before prevailed. Unto 
the biſhop of every ſuch city, not only the preſ- 
byters of the ſame city, but alſo-of the territory 
thereunto belonging, were from the firſt beginning 
ſubject. For we muſt note, that when as yet there 
were in cities no pariſh churches, but only colleges 
of preſbyters under their biſhop's government, yet 
ſmaller congregations and churches there were even 
then abroad, in which churches there was but ſome 
one only preſbyter to perform among them divine 
duties. Towns and villages abroad receiving the 
faith of Chriſt from cities whereunto they were ad- 
Jacent, did as ſpiritual and heavenly colonies by 
their ſubjection honour - thoſe ancient mother- 
churches out of which they grew, And in the 
chriſtian cities thernſelves, when the mighty in- 
creaſe of believers made it neceſſary to have them 
divided into certain ſeveral companies, and over 
every of thoſe companies one only paſtor to be ap- 
painted for 'the miniſtry of holy things, between 
the firſt and the reſt after it there could not be but 
a natural inequality, even as between the rere 
and ſynagogues in Jeruſalem. 3 

To note a difference of that one urch whete 
the biſhop hath his ſeat, and the reſt which depend 
upon it, that one hath uſually been termed cathe- 
| H h 3 dral, 
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dral, according to the ſame ſenſe wherein Ignatius 

ſpeaking. of the church of Antioch, termeth it his 
throne; and Cyprian making mention of Euariſtus, 
who had been biſhop and was now depoſed, termeth 
him, cathedre-extorrem, one that was thruſt beſide. 
his chair. That which Chryſoftom hath concern- 
ing biſhops, if they be evil, could not poſſibly 
agtee unto them, unleſs their authority had reached 
farther than to ſome only congregation, The dan- 
ger being ſo great as it is io him that ſcandaligeth ane 
ſoul, what ſpall he, ſaith Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of a 
biſhop, what ſhall he deſerve, by whom ſo many. ſouls, 
yea even whole cities and people, men, women, and 
children, citizens, peaſants, inhabitants both of his own, 


city, and of other towns ſubject unto it, are offended ?. 


A thing ſo unuſual it was for a biſhop not to have 
ample. juriſdiction, that, Theophilus patriarch of 
Alexandria, for making one a biſhop af a ſmall 
town, is noted a proud deſpiſer of the commend- 
able orders of the church with this cenſure, ſuch 
novelties Theophilus preſumed. every where to 
begin, - taking upon him, as it had nn another 
Moſes. 

Touching the cauſes for which it bath dess 
eſteemed meet, that biſhops themſelves ſhould not 
every way be equals, they are the ſame for which 
the wiſdom both of God and man hath, evermore 
approved it as moſt requiſite, that where many 


governors muſt of neceſſity concur for the ordering 
of the ſame affairs, of what nature ſoever they be, 

one ſhould have ſome kind of ſway. or ſtroke more 
than all the reſidue, For where number is, there 
muſt be order, or elſe of force there will be con- 
Fuſion, Let the ,t of our yery adverſaries 
themſelves 


F 
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themſelves herein be conſidered; are the preſpyters 
able to determine of church affairs, unleſs their 
paſtors do ſtrike the chiefeſt ſtroke, and have 
power above the reſt? Can their paſtoral ſynod do 
any thing, unleſs they have ſome preſident amongſt 
them? ln ſynods they are forced to give one paſtor 
pre- eminence and ſuperiority above the reſt; A 
for the change of his perſon to whom they give this 
pre- eminence, if they think it expedient to make 
for every ſynod a new ſuperior, there is no law of 
God which bindeth them to ſo do, neither any that 
telleth them, that they might not ſuffer one and 
the ſame man being made preſident, even to con- 
tinue ſo during life; and to leave his pre- eminence 
unto; his ſucceſſors after him, as by the ancient 
order of the church, archbiſhops, preſidents amongſt 
biſhops, have uſed to do. The ground therefore 
of their pre- eminence above biſhops is the neceſſity 
of often concurrency of many biſhops about the- 
public affairs of the church, as (conſecration of 
biſhops, conſultations of remedy of general diſor- 
ders, audience judicial, when the actions of any 
biſhop ſhould be called in queſtion, or appeals are 
made from his ſentence by ſuch as think themſelves 
wronged. Theſe and the like affairs uſually re- 
quiring; that many biſhops ſhould orderly aſſemble, 
begin, and conclude ſomewhat; it hath ſeemed, 
in the eyes of reverend antiquity, a thing moſt re- 
quiſite, that the church ſnhould not only have bi- 


ſhops, but even amongſt biſhops, ſome to be in 


authority chiefeſt. Unto which purpoſe, the very 
ſtate of the whole world, immediately before chriſ- 
tianity took place, doth ſeem by the ſpecial pro- 
e of Gd to have been prepared: for we 

ä Hha4 muſt 
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muſt know, that the countries where the goſpel - 
was firſt planted, were, for the moſt part, eg 
to the Roman empire. | 
The Romans uſe was commonly, when by war 
they had ſubdued foreign nations, to make them 
provinces, that is, to place over them Roman go- 
vernors, ſuch as might order them according ta the, 
laws and cuſtoms of Rome, and to the end that all 
things might be the more eaſily and orderly done, 
a whole country being divided into ſundry parts, 
there was in each part ſome one city, whereinta- 
they about did reſort for juſtice. Every ſuch part 
was termed a dioceſs. Thus in Macedonia, the 
mother city was Theſſalonica: in Aſia, Epheſus; 
in Africa, Carthage; for fo Juſtinian in his time 
made it. The governors, officers and inhabitants 
of thoſe mother cities were termed for differences 
fake Metropolites, that is to ſay mother-city-men 
than which nothing could poſſibly have been de- 
viſed more fit to ſuit with the nature of that form | 
of ſpiritual government undet which afterwards the 
church ſhould live. How much then ought we to 
wonder at the handy work of Almighty God, who 
to ſettle the kingdom of his dear ſon, directed in 
ſuch ſort the politic counſels of them who ruled far 
and wide over all, that they throughout all nations, 
people and countries upon earth, ſhould unwitting- 
ly prepare the field wherein the vine which God did 
intend, that is to ſay, the church of his dearly 
beloved ſon, ſhould take root? For unto nothing 
elſe can we attribute it, ſaving only unto the very 
incomprehenſible force of divine providence, that 
the world was in ſo marvelous-fit ſort divided; 
levelled, and laid out beforehand, Whoſe work 


by; 1 


* 
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could it be but his alone to make ſuch proviſion for 
the direct implantation of his church? Wherefore 
inequality of biſhops being found a thing conve- 
nient for the church of God, in ſuch conſideration 
as hath been ſhewed; when it came ſecondly in 
queſtion, which biſhops ſhould be higher and which 
lower, it ſeemed herein not to the civil monarch: 
only, but to moſt men, expedient that the dignity 
and celebrity of mother-cities ſhould be reſpected. 
They which dream, that if civil authority had 
not given ſuch pre-eminence unto one city more 
than another, there had never grown an inequality” - 
among biſhops, are deceived; ſuperiority of one 
biſhog. over another would be requiſite in the 
church, although that civil diſtinction were -abo- 
liſhed ; other cauſes having made it neceſſary, 
even amongſt biſhops to have ſore in degree higher 
than the reſt, the civil dignity of place was conſi- 
dered only as a reaſon whetefore this biſhop-ſhould 
be preferred before that: the manifeſt convenieney 


whereof took away all ſhew of partiality, prevented 


ſecret emulations, and gave no man occaſion to 
think his perſon diſgraced in that another was pre- 
ferted — him. While the whole chriſtian 
world till continued under one civil government, 
there being oftentimes within ſome one large terri- 
tory ſundry mother-churches, the metropolitans 
whereof were archbiſhops, it grew for order's fake 
expedient chat there ſhould be a difference alſo 
amongſt them; and no way ſeemed in thoſe times 
more fit, than to give /pre-eminence unto them 
whoſe metropolitan ſees were of ſpecial deſert or” 
dignity. Theſe as being biſhops in the chiefeſt 
mother-chu rches were termed primates, and at the 


length 
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length by way of excellency patriarchs. The 
great council of Nice was after our Saviour Chriſt 
but three hundred twenty four years, and in that 

cbuncil certain metropolitans are ſaid even then to 
have had ancient pre-eminence and dignity, above the 

reſt, namely, the primate of Alexandria, of Rome, 
and of Antioch. In the firſt ſynod at Conſtantinople 
it was decreed that the biſhop of Conſtantinople 

ſhould not only be added unto the former primates, 
but. alſo that his place ſhould be ſecond amongſt 
them, the next to the biſhop of Rome in dignity. 
Which being by ſundry decrees and laws imperial 
further confirmed, the biſhop of Conſtantinople 
could not endure that ſee to be in eſtimation higher, 

whereunto his own had preferment to be the next, 
but he challenged more than ever any chriſtian 
biſtiops before either had, or with reaſon have. 

What he challenged, and was therein as then re- 
ſuſed by the biſnop of Rome, the ſame the biſhop 
of Rome in proceſs of time obtained for himſelf, 

and having gotten it by bad means, hath both up- 
held and augmented it, and upholdeth it by acts 
and practices much worſe. Let men therefore 
hereby judge of what continuance this order which 
upholdeth degrees of biſhops muſt needs have been, 
when a general council of three hundred and eigh- 
teen biſhops, living themſelves within three hun- 
dred years after Chriſt, doth reverence the ſame 
for antiquity's ſake, as a thing which had been 
even then of old obſerved in the moſt renowned 
wo of the chriſtian world.” | 
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Of Of that Oppoſition, which wwas given f Og by Arrigs 
unto Epiſcopal Government. 


HE firſt whom we read to have bent them- 

ſelves againſt the ſuperiority of biſhops were 
Aerius and his followers. Aerius ſeeking to be 
made a biſhop, could not brook that Euſtathius 
was thereunto preferred before him. Whereas 
therefore he ſaw himſelf unable to riſe to that great- 
neſs which his ambitious pride did affect, his wax 
of revenge was, to try what wit, ſharpened with 


envy and malice could do, in raiſing a ne ſedi- 


tious opinion, that the ſuperiority which biſhops, 
had, was a thing which they ſhould not have; that 
a a biſhop might not ordain; and that a biſhop ougt 


not any way to be diſtinguiſhed from a preſbyters 


for ſo doth St. Auguſtine deliver the opinion of 
Aerius, Are we to think Aerius had wrong, in 
being judged an heretie for holding this opinion ? 
Surely if hereſy be an error, falſely fathered upon 
ſcriptures, , but indeed repugnant to pens ue 
the word of God, and by the conſent of the uni- 
verſal church in the councils, or in her contrary * 

uniform practice throughout the whole world, de- 
clared to be ſuch, and the opinion of Aerius in this 

point be a plain error of that nature, thete is no 
remedy, but Aerius ſo ſchiſmatically and ſtifffy 
maintaining it muſt even ſtand where Epiphanius 
and St. Auguſtine have placed him. An error re- 


pugnant unto the truth of the word of God is held 
by them whoſoever they be that ſtand-in :defence'” 
of any conclulion drawn erroneouſly. out of ſcrip-' 


ture, and untruly thereon fathered, The "_—_ 8 
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of Aerius therefore being falſely collected out of 
ſcripture, muſt needs be acknawleged an error 
repugnant unto the truth of the word of God. 


rn A P. X. 

In what Reſpec! Epiſcopa! Government. is oppoſed by 
the Authors of pretended Reformation at this Day, 
ND of the ſelf-ſame mind are the enemies 
| of government by biſhops even at this preſent . 
day. They hold as Aerius did, that if Chriſt and 
his apoſtles were obeyed, a biſhop ſhould not be 
permitted to ordain ; that between a preſbyter and 
a biſhop, the ward of God alloweth not any ine- 
quality or difference to be made, and that their 
order, their authority, their power ought to be 
one; that it is but by uſurpation and corruption 
chat the one ſort are fuffered to have rule of the 

Aber, or to "be any way ſuperior unto them, 


0 + ci Nee 

UR anſwer hereunto is, ahar knw ve the 

apoſtles were equals amongſt themſelves, all 
other paſtors were not equals with the apoſtles 
while' they lived, neither are they any where ap- 
pointed to be afterward each others equals: Apoſ- 
tiles had, as we know, authority over all ſuch as 
were not apoſtles, by force of which their autho- 
rity they might both command and judge. It was for 
the ſingular good and benefit of thoſe diſciples 
whom Chriſt left behind him, and of the paſtors 
which were afterwards choſen ; for the great good 
F ſay of all forts, that the apoſtles were in power 
above them. Every day brought- — 


wherein they ſaw by experience how much it ſtood _ 
them in ſtead, to be under controlment of thoſe. 
ſuperiors and higher governors of God's houſe. 
Was it a thing ſo behoveful, that paſtors ſhould be 
ſubject unto paſtors in the apoſtles own times, and 
is there any commandment, that this ſubjection 
ſhould ceaſe with them, and that the paſtors of the 
ſucceeding ages ſhould be all equals? No, no, this 
ſtrange and abſurd conceit of equality amongſt 
paſtors (the mother of ſchiſm and confuſion) is but 
a dream newly brought forth, and ſeen never in the 
church before. 

Power of cenſure and ordination appeareth ex even 
by ſcripture marvelous probable to have been de- 
rived from Chriſt to his church, without this ſur- 
miſed equality in them to whom he hath committed 
the ſame. For I would know whether Timothy 
and Titus were commanded by St. Paul to do any 
thing more than Chriſt bath authoriſed paſtors to - 
do; and to the one it is ſcripture which faith, «gamf 
a preſbyter receive THOU no accuſation, ſaving under 
tuo or three witneſſes : it is ſcripture likewiſe which 


hath ſaid to the other, for this very cauſe left I 


THEE in Crete, that THOU ſoulaf redreſs the 
things that remain, and ſbould'ft- ORD AIN preſbyters 
in every city, as 1 appointed TEE. In the former 
place the power of cenſure is ſpoken of, and the 
power of ordination in the latter. Will they ſay 
that every paſtor there was equal to Timothy and 
Titus in in theſe things? If they do the apoſtle him- 
ſelf is againſt it, who ſaith, that of their two very 
perſons he had made choice, and appointed in thoſe 
places them for performance of thoſe duries. Scrip- 
ture therefore doth moſt probably make for the 

inequality 
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inequality of paſtors, even in all eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, and by very expreſs ——_— as well i in cen- 
ſures as ordinations. 

Now although we ſhould leave the ONS Os 
ceived perſuaſion held from the firſt beginning, that 
the apoſtles themſelves left biſhops inveſted with 

power above other paſtors; although, I ſay, we 
ſhould give over this opinion, and embrace that 
other conjecture, which ſo many have thought good 
to follow, and which myſelf did ſometime judge a 
great deal more probable than now I do, merely 
that after the apoſtles were deceaſed, churches did 
agree amongſt themſelves, for preſervation of peace 
and order, to make one preſbyter in each city, 

chief over the reſt, and to tranſlate into him that 
power, by force and virtue whereof the apoſtles, 
while: they were alive, did preſerve and uphold 
order in the church, exerciſing ſpiritual juriſdiction, 


partly by themſelves, and partly by evangeliſts, 


becauſe they could not always every where them- 
ſelves be preſent ; this order taken by the church 
itſelf (for ſo let us ſuppoſe, that the apoſtles did 
neither by word nor deed appoint it) were notwith- 
ſtanding more warrantable, than that it ſnould give 
place and be abrogated. Thus much they very 
well ſaw, who, although not living themſelves 
under this kind of church polity, yet being, thro 

_ ſome experience, more moderate, grave and cir- 
cumſpect in their judgment, have given hereof 
their ſounder and better-adviſed' ſentence. That 
which the holy fathers, ſaith Zanchius, have by 
common conſent, without contradiction of ſcrip- 
ture, received, for my part, I neither will, nor 
dare with good conſcience diſallow,. And what 
N more 
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more certain, than that the ordering of eccleſiaſti- 

cal perſons, one in authority above another, was 

received into the church by the common conſentof 

the chriſtian world? What am I, that I ſhould 

take upon me to control the whole church of Chriſt 

in that which is ſo well known to have been law- 

fully, religiouſly, and to notable purpoſe. inſtitut- 

ed? Calvin maketh mention even of primates that 

have authority above biſhops. I was, -ſaith he, 

the inſtitution of the ancient church, to the end that the + 

biſbops might by this bond of concord continue the faſter 

linked among/t themſelves. . And leſt any man ſhould: 

think that as well he might allow the papacy itſelf, 

to prevent this he addeth, aliud ef moderatum gerere 

& bonorem, quam totum terrarum orbem een | 

peri complecti. 2 

Theſe things ſtanding as s they do, we may con- 1 

clude, that although the offices which biſhops ex- 

ecute had been committed unto them only by the 

church, and that the ſuperiority which they have 

over other paſtors were not firſt by Chriſt himſelf = 
given to the apoſtles, and from them deſcended to 1 

others, but afterwards in ſuch conſideration brought | 

in and agreed upon as is pretended ; yet could not 

this be a 2.0 or lawful exception againſt I. 


CHAP. XII. 
Arguments which have been urged 2 the inflauting 
of Bi 


UT they will fay, that there was 110 neceſſity of 
inſtituting biſhops, the church might haue f 

well enough without them, they are as thoſe ſuper fluous 
| rue pe , neither while tho continue do 2 nor 
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do harm when they are removed, becauſe there is not ay 
profitable uſe whereano they joould ſerve 


wiped? 157 CHAP, XL. 
The fore-alleged Arguments anſwered. 
HAT things have neceſſary uſe in the 
church, they of all others are moſt unfit to 
jadge, who bend themſelves purpoſely againſt 
whatſoever the church uſeth, except it pleaſe them- 
ſelves to give it the grace and countenance of their 
favourable approbation ; which they willingly do 
not yield unto any part of church polity, in the 
forehead whereof there is not the mark of that new- 
deviſed ſtamp. But howſoever men like or dif- 
like, whether they judge things neceſſary or need- 
leſs in the houſe of God, a conſcience they ſhould 
have touching that which they boldly affirm or 
deny. Biſhops we ſay there have been always, 
even as long as the church of Chriſt itſelf hath been. 
The apoſtles who planted it, did themſelves rule as 
biſhops over it, neither could they ſo well have 
kept things in order during their own times, but 
that epiſcopal authority was given them from above, 
to exerciſe far and wide over all other guides and 
paſtors of God's church. 

The church indeed for a time continued without 
having biſhops by reſtraint, every where eſtabliſhed 
in chriſtian cities. But ſhall we thereby conclude, 
that the church hath no uſe of them, that without 
them it may ſtand and flouriſh ? No, the cauſe 
wherefore they were ſo ſoon univerſally appointed 
was, for that it plainly appeared, that without 
them the church could not have continued long. 
It was by the ſpecial providence of God no 2 


1 


Hy. 
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ſo diſpoſed, that the evil whereof this did ſerve for 
remedy might firſt be felt, and ſo the reverend au- 
thority of biſhops be made by ſo much the more 
effectual, when their general experience had taught 

men what it was for churches to want them. Good 

laws are never eſteemed fo good, nor acknowleged 
to be ſo neceſſary, as when preceding crimes are as 
ſeeds out of which they grow. Epiſcopal authority 
was even in a manner fanCtified unto the church of 

Chriſt, by that little bitter experience which it farſt 
had of the peſtilent evil of ſchiſms, - Againz When 
this very thing was propoſed as a remedy, yet a 

more ſuſpicious and fearful acceptance it muſt needs 
have found, if the ſelf-ſame provident wiſdom of 

God, had not alſo given beforehand ſufficient trial 
thereof in the government of Jeruſalem, a mother- 
church, which having received the ſame order even 
at the firſt, was by it moſt peaceably 2 
when other churches without it had trouble. 

that by all means, the neceſſary uſe of —_ 

government is confirmed, yea ſtrengthened it is and 
ratified, even by the not-eſtabliſhment thereof, in 
all churches every where at the firſt. 


CHA-F. XIV: 
An Anſwer to their Ob jections, concerning the Diffe- 
rence between that - Power which Biſhops now have, 
and that which ancient Biſhops bad. i 


HE next thing which they upbraid us with, 

is the difference between that inequality of 
== which hath been of old, and which now is: 
for at length they grant, hat the ſuperiority of bi- 
ſhops and archbiſbops is ſomewhat ancient, but no ſuch 
"a of ſuperiority as ours have. Let them caſt the 
Ii diſcipline 
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diſcipline of the church of England into the ſame 
ſcales where they weigh their own, let them give 
us the ſame meaſure which here they take, and our 
{ſtrife ſhall ſoon be brought to a quiet end. We do 
not requeſt at their hands allowance as much as of 


one word we ſpeak in our own defence, if that 
which we ſpeak be of our own ; but that which 
themſelves ſpeak, they muſt be content to liſten 
unto, To exempt themſelves from being over-far 
preſt with the apoſtles example, they can anſwer, 
that which was done by the people once upon ſpecial 
cauſes, when-the church was not yet eflabliſhed, is not to 
be made a rule for the conſtant and continual ordering of 
the church. In defence of their own election, altho” 
they do not therein depend on the people ſo much 
as the apoſtles did in the choice of deacons, they 
think it a very ſufficient apology, that there were 
ſpecial conſiderations why deacons at that time 
ſhould be choſen by the whole church, but not fo 
now. In excuſe of diſſimilitudes between their 
own and the apoſtles diſcipline, they are contented 
to uſe this anſwer, that many things were done in the 
apoſtles times, before the ſettling of the church, which 
afterward the church was not tied to obſerve. For 
countenance of their own proceedings, wherein 
their governors do more than the apoſtles, and their 
people leſs than under the apoſtles the firit churches 
are found to have done, at the making of eccleſiaſ- 
tical officers, they deem it a marvellous. reaſonable 
kind of pleading to ſay, that even as in common- 
awealths, ben the multitude have once choſen many or 
one to rule over them, the right which was at the firſt 
in the whole body of the people, is now derived into 
theſe many, or that one which is ſo choſen; and n 
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this being done, it is not the whole multitude, to whom'the = 


adminiſtration of ſuch public affairs any longer apper tain- 
eth, but that which they did, their rulers may now do 
lawfully without them: after the ſelf-ſame manner it 
flandeth with the church alſo, How eaſy and plain 
might we make our defence? How clear and allow- 
able even unto them, if we could but obtain of them 
to admit the ſame things conſonant unto equity in 


our mouths, which they require to be ſo taken 


from their own ? If that which is truth being ut- 


tered in maintenance of Scotland and Geneva, do 


not ceaſe to be truth when the church of England 
once allegeth it; this great crime of tyranny where- 
with we are charged, hath a plain 2 de- 
fence. 


Lea, but we db not at all aſk the people's aps 


probation, which they do, whereby they ſhew 


themſelves more free from taking away the people's 
right. Indeed when their lay-elders have choſen 
whom they think good, the people's conſent there- 
unto is aſked, and if they give their approbation, 
the thing ſtandeth warranted for ſound and good. 
But if not, Is the former choice overthrown? No; 
but the people is to yield to reaſon; and if they 
which have made the choice do ſo like the people's 


reaſon as to reverſe their own deed at the hearing 


of it, then a new election to be made; otherwiſe 
the former to ſtand, notwithſtanding the people's 
negative and diſhke. What is this elſe, but to deal 
with the people, as thoſe nurſes do with infants, 
whoſe mouths they beſmear with the back: ſide of 
the ſpoon, as though they had fed them, when 
they themſelves devour the food : they cry in the 
ears of the people, that all mens conſent ſhould be 

112 had 
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had unto that which concerns all; they make the 
people believe we wrong them, and deprive them 
of their right in making miniſters. But 
wkom the church hath from the beginning uſed as 
her agents in conferring the power of order, are not 
of the laity, and therefore it hath not been heard 
of, that ever any ſuch were allowed to ordain mini- 
ſters: only perſons eccleſiaſtical, and they in place 
of calling, ſuperiors both unto deacons and unto 
preſbyters; only ſuch perſons eccleſiaſtical have 
been authoriſed to ordain both, and to give them 
the power of order in the name of the whole church. 
Such were the apoſtles, ſuch was Timothy, ſuch 
was Titus, ſuch are biſhops, Not that there is be- 
tween theſe no difference, but that they all agree in 
pre- eminence of place above both preſbyters and 
deacons whom they otherwiſe might not ordain. 
Now whereas hereupon ſome do infer, that no 
ordination can ſtand but only ſuch as is made by 
biſhops, which have had their ordination likewiſe 
by biſhops before them till we come to the apoſtles 
of Chriſt themſelves: In which reſpect it was de- 
manded of Beza at Poiſſie, By what authority he 
could adminiſter the holy ſacraments, being not 
thereunto ordained by any other than Calvin or by 
ſach as to whom the power of ordination did not 
belong, according to the ancient orders and cuſ- 
toms of the church; ſince Calvin and they who 
joined with him in that action were no biſhops: 
And Athanaſius maintaineth the fact of Macarius 
a preſbyter, which overthrew the holy table, where- 
at one Iſchyras would have miniſtred the bleſſed 
ſacrament, having not been thereunto conſecrated 
by * on of ſome 115 s hands, . = 
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the eccleſiaſtical canons ;. as' alſo Epiphanius in- 
veigheth ſharply-againſt divers for doing. the .like, 
when they bad not | epiſcopal. ordination: To this 
we anſwer, that there may be ſometimes very juſt 
and ſufficient reaſon to allow ordination made with- 
out a biſhop. | The whole church viſible being 
the true original ſubject of all power, it hath not 
ordinarily allowed any other than biſhops alone to 
"ordain : Howbeit as the ordinary courſe is ordina- 
rily in all things to be obſerved, fo it may be in 
ſome caſes not unneceſſary that we decline from 
the ordinary ways. Men may be extraordinarily 
yet allowably, two ways admitted unto ſpiritual 
functions in the church. One is when God himlelf 
doth of himſelf raiſe up any whoſe labour he uſeth 
without requiring that men ſhould authoriſe therm. 

But then he doth ratify their calling by manifeſt 
ſigus and tokens himſelf from heaven. And thus 
even ſuch as believed not our Saviour's teaching; 
did yet acknowlege him a lawful teacher ſent from 
God: otherwiſe- none could do thoſe. things awhich»be 
did: Luther did but ' reaſonably; therefore, in de- 
claring that the ſevate of Mulheuſe ſnould do well 
to aſk'of Muncer, from whence: he received power 
to teach? Who it was that had called him? And if 
his anſwer were that God had given him his charge, 
then to require at his hands ſome. evident ſign 
thereof for mens ſatisfaction; becauſe ſo God is 
wont, hen he himſelf is the author of any extraor- 
dinary calling. Another extraordinary kind of 
vocation is, when the exigence of neceſſity doth 
conſtrain 10 leave the uſual ways of the church, 
which otherwiſe we would willingly keep: Where 
the church muſt needs have ſome ordajned, and 
11 3 neither 
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neither hath nor can have poſſibly a biſhop to or- 
dain; in caſe of ſuch neceſſity, the ordinary infti- 
tytion of God hath given oftentimes, and may give 
place. And therefore we are not ſimply without 
exception, to urge a lineal deſcent of pqwer from 
the apoſtles, by continued ſucceſſion of biſhops in 
every effectual ordination, Theſe cafes of inevi- 
table neceſſity excepted, none may ordain but only 
biſhops : by the impoſition of their hands it is, 
that the church giveth power of vr both unto 
preſbyters and deacons. 


CHAP. XV. wet, ft 


one the Qvil Power and Authority which our 
Biſhops haue. 
ISHOPS are alſo accuſed, That . are 
| granted them, by virtue re they modale with 
ciuil affairs. We muſt conſider that civil affairs are 
of divers kinds; and as they be not all fit for ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons to meddle with; ſo neither is it 
neceſſary, nor at this day perhaps convenient, that 
from meddling with any ſuch thing at all, they all 
ſhould without exception be ſecluded. As N 
doth not any thing in vain, ſo neither gra 
Wherefore, if it pleaſe God to bleſs ſome acid 
attendants on his on ſanctuary, and to endue them 
with extraordinary parts of excellency, ſome in one 
kind, and ſome in another, ſurely a great deroga- 


tion it were to the very honour of him who beſtow- 
ed fo precious graces, if they on whom he hath be- 
ſtowed them ſhould not accordingly be employed; 
that the fruit of thoſe heavenly gifts might extend 
itſelf unto the body of the common-wealth wherein 


they live; which, —_ of 6 (or 
= 
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bo all common · wealths are) to the end chat all might 


enjoy whatſoever good it pleaſeth the Almighty to 


endue each one with, muſt needs ſuffer loſs when it 


hath not the gain which eminent civil ability in ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons is now and then found apt to 


afford. Shall we then diſcommend the people of 


Milan for uſing Ambroſe their biſhop as an ambaſ.. 
ſador about their public and politic affairs; the 
Jews for electing their prieſts ſometimes to be Jenks 
ers in war; David for making the high-prieſt his 
chiefeſt- eounſellor of ſtate; finally, all chriſtian - 
kings and princes which have appointed unto like 
ſervices biſhops, or other clergy under them? No, 
they have done in this reſpect that which moſt ſin- 
cere and religious wiſdom alloweth. Which ſhould 


be fome bridle unto thoſe malepert and proud ſpi- 


rits, whoſe wits not conceiving the reaſon. of laws 
that are eſtabliſhed, they adore their oun private 


fancy, as the ſupreme law of all, and accordingly 

take upon n to {chat Gs 1 ny muy 
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Anſu wur a; an. u Argument of theirs, "whereby they Ah 
* ruling Superiority of one Minifter over another. 


| ng of dominion, or the exerciſing of authority, is 
that pts Hor the civil magiſtrate is ſtvered. from us 
ecclefuaſtical bfficer, according ta the words of our Lord 
and $aviour; kings of nations bear rule over them, 
but it ſhall not be ſo with you: Therefore'bearing. of 
dominion (they ſay) doth not agree io one miniſter over 


anobdr. This place hath been, and ſtill is, al- 


mow falſely, yet with far greater ſhow and like- 
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FP W where they laftly allege, That the beur- 
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lihood of truth, brought forth by che anabaptiſts, 
to prove that the church of Chriſt ought to have no 
civil magiſtrates but be ordered only by Chriſt. 
They which conſent with us in rejecting ſuch col- 
lections as the anabaptiſt make with more probability, 
muſt give us leave to reject ſuch as themſelves 
have made with 1%. The very truth is, our Lord 
and Saviour did aim at a far other mark than theſe 
men ſeem to obſerve. The end of his ſpeech. was 
to reform their particular miſperſuaſion to vhm he 
ſpake : and their miſperſuaſion was, that which 
was alſo the common fancy of the Jews at that 
time, that their Lord being the Meſſias of the world, 
ſhould reſtore unto Iſrael that kingdom, whereof 
the Romans had as then bereaved them; they 
imagined that he ſhould not only deliyer the ſtate 
of Ifracl, but himſelf reign as king in the;throne 
of David, wich all ſecular-pomp and dignity; that 
he ſhould ſubdue the reſt of the world, and make 
Jeruſalem the ſeat of univerſal monarchy... Seeing 
therefore they had forſaken all to follow him, being 
now in ſo mean condition, they did not think but 
that together withhim, they alſo ſhould riſe in ſtate, 
that they ſhould be the firſt and the moſt advanced 
by him. * And in controlment of this eonceit it 
was, that our Lord ſo plainly told them, hat the 

thoughts F their hearts were vain. The kings of 
nations have large and ample ſecular preferments, 
and many of them are alſo termed: benefactors, 
becauſe of the liberal hand which they uſe in re- 
warding ſuch as have done them ſervice: But was 
it the meaning of the ancient prophets of God, that 
the Meſſias the king of Iſrael ſhould. be like unto 
theſe kings, and his retinue grow in ſuch ſort as 
— —.— theirs ? 


Pi 
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theirs? Wherefore ye are not to lock at for my hands 
preferment as kings of nations are wont to beſtow 
upon their attendants, with you not ſo. Vour re- 
ward in heaven ſhall be moſt ample, on earth your 

chiefeſt honour muſt be to ſuffer perſecution for 


righteouſneſs ſake; ſubmiſſion, humiliation, and 


meekneſs are things fitter for you to inure your 
minds withal, than theſe aſpiring cogitations; if 
any amongſt you be greater than other, let him 
ſhew himſelf greateſt in being lowlieſt; let him be 
above them in being under them, even as à ſer- 


vant for their good. Theſe are affections Which 


you muſt put on; as for degrees of honour and 


preferment in this world, if ye expect any ſuch 


thing at my hands, ye deceive yourſelves, for in 


the world your portion is rather the clear conttaty. 
Whereas: then our Lord in abating his diſciples 


hope, even of ſecular advancements, ſpake but 
only with relation unto himſelf, informing them, 


that he would be no ſuch munificent Lord to them 
in their temporal dignity and honour, as they did 


eee ſuppoſe; any apoſtle might afterwards 
have grown, by means of others, to be even empe- 
tor of Rome, for any thing in thoſe words to the 
conttary: wherefore they Wh allege this place 
againſt epiſcopal authority, abuſe it; they many 


ways deprave and wreſt it, elear from the true un · 


rapper _— our Beton himſelf did utter 
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that evil · affected eye wherewith the world looked 

upon them, ſince the time that irreligious profane- 
>:beholdiog the due and juſt advancements of 
/ God's clergy, hath under pretence of enmity unto 
ambition and pride, proceeded ſo far, that the con- 
tumely of old offered unto Aaron in the like quar- 
rel, may ſeem very moderate and quiet dealing, if 
we compare it with the fury of our own times. 
The ground and original of both their proceedings 
is one and the ſame; in declaration of their 
grievances they differ not; the complaints as well 
of the one as the other are, I berefore lift ye up 
yourſelves thus far above the congregation f the Lord? 
l is too much which you take upon you, too much power 
and too much bonour. Wherefore, as we have ſhew- 
ed that there is not in their power any thing unjuſt 
or unlawful, fo it teſteth, that in- _ nnn «fo 

the like be done. 

Honour is no where Abe e unto fack 
as have in them that whereby they are found, or 
at the leaſt preſumed, voluntarily beneficial unto 
them of whom they are honoured.” Whereſoever na- 
ture ſeeth the countenance of a man, ãt ſtill preſum- 
eth that there is in him a mind willing to do good, 
if need require, inaſmuch as by nature ſo it ſhould 
be; for which cauſe men unto men do honour, 
even for very humanity's ſake, And unto whom 
we deny all honour, we ſeem plainly to take from 
them all opinion of human dignity. It hath not 
without the ſingular wiſdom of God been provided, 
that the ordinary outward. tokens of honour ſhould 
for the moſt part be in themſelves things of mean 
account; for to the end they might cafily follow as 


teſtimonies of that beneficial virtue whereunto they 
are 
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are due, it behoved them to be of ſuch nature, 
that to himſelf no man might over-eagerly chal- 
lenge them, without bluſhing; nor any man Where 
they are due withhold them, but with manifeſt 
appearance of too great malice or pride. Now, 
foraſmuch as according to the ancient orders and 
cuſtoms of this land, as of the kingdom of Israel, 
and of all chriſtian kingdoms through the world; 
the next in degree of honour unto the chief ſoves 
reign, are the chief prelates of God's church; what 
the reaſon hereof may be, is next 10 enquired; 


CH A P. XVII. 
2 Good doth Publicly grow from ib 1 


TH ER reaſon there is not any, wherefore 

ſuch honour hath been judged due, ſaving 

only - that public good which the prelates of God's 
2 are authors of: for I would know which of 
theſe things it is whereof we make any queſtion, 
either that the favour of God is the chiefeſt pillar 
to bear up kingdoms and ſtates; or, that true re- 
ligion publicly exerciſed, is the principal mean to 
retain the favour of God; or, that the prelates of 
God's church are they, withour whom the exerciſe - 
of true religion cannot well and lung continue? If 


theſe three be granted, then cannot the publie be- x 
nefit of prelacy be diſlembled. And of the firſt or 
ſecond of theſe, I look not for any profeſt denial: 


Wherefore only the laſt point is that which men 


will boldly. require us to prove; for na man feareth 


now to make it a queſtion, / bether: ibe prelacy of 
the church be am thing available or no, to effect the 
good and long continuance of true religion? That which 
"_ are, if paſtors be wanting; the fame are the 


people 
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people of God, if fo be they want governors: And 
that which the principal civil governors are, in com- 
ariſon of regents under them; the ſame are the 
prelates of the church, being compared with the 
reſt of God's glergy, But we muſt note, that it is 
in this caſe, as in a ſhip; he that ſitteth at the 
ſtern is quiet, he moveth not, he ſeemeth in a man- 
ner to do little or nothing, in compariſon of them 
that ſweat about other toil, yet that which he doth 
is in value and force more than all the labours of 
the reſidue laid together. The influence of the 
heavens above worketh infinitely more to our 4 
and yet appeareth not half fo ſenſible as the force 
doth of things below. The power of our chief. 
eſt ſpiritual governors were needleſs, if we were all 
ſuch as we ſhould be, willingly to do the things we 
ought to do without conſtraint, But, becauſe ge- 
nerally we are otherwiſe, therefore we all reap ſin- 
gular benefit by that authority which permitteth 
not men, though they would, to ſlack their duty. 
It doth not ſuffice that the Lord of an houſnold ap- 
point labourers what they ſhould do, unleſs he ſet 
over them ſome chief workmen to ſee that they do 
it, Conſtitutions and canons made for the order- 
ing of church affairs, are dead taſk-· maſters. The 
due execution of laws ſpiritual dependeth moſt up- 
on the vigilant care of the chiefeſt ſpiritual govern- 
ors, Whoſe charge is to ſee that ſuch laws be kept 
by the clergy and people under them: With thoſe 
duties which the law of God, and the eccleſiaſtical 
canons require in the clergy, lay-governors are 
neither for the moſt part ſo well acquainted, nor' ſo 
deeply and nearly touched, Requiſite therefore it 
is, . eccleſiaſtical perſons have authority in ſuch 


things, 
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things, which kind of authority nein them chat 
have it prelates. 1 

If chen it be a thing confeſt, as by all good men 
it muſt needs be, that to have prayers read in all 
churches, to have the ſacraments of God admi- 
niſtered, to have the myſteries of ſalvation painfully 
taught, to have God every where devoutly worſhip- 
ed, and all this perpetually and with quietneſs, 
bringeth unto the whole church, and unto every 
member thereof ineſtimable good; how can that 
authority which hath been proved to be the ordi- 
nance of God for preſervation of theſe duties in the 
church, how can it chooſe but deſerve to be held a 
thing publicly moſt beneficial ? It were to be wiſh- 
ed, and is to be laboured for as much as can be, 
that they who are ſet in ſuch ſtations, may be fur- 
niſhed with honourable qualities and graces, every 
way fit for their calling: But, be they otherwile, 
how ſoever ſo long as they are in authority, all men 
reap ſome good by them, although not ſo much 
good as if they were abler men. There is not any 
amongſt us all, but is a great deal more apt to exact 
another man's duty, than the beſt of us is to diſcharge 
exactly his own; and therefore prelates, although 
neglecting many ways their duty unto God and men, 
do notwithſtanding by their authority great good, 
in that they keep others at the leaſt y iſe in ſome awe * 


under them. It is our duty therefore in this conſi- 


deration, to honour them that rule as prelates; 
which office if they diſcharge well, the apoſtles own 
verdict is, that the honour they have they be wor- 
thy of, yea, though it were double: And if their 
government be otherwiſe, the judgment of ſage 
men hath ever been this, that although the dealings 


of 
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of. governors be culpable, yet honourable they maft 
be in reſpect of that authority by which they go- 
vern. Great caution muſt be uſed, that we nei- 
- ther be emboldened to follow them in evil, whom 
for authority's ſake we honour; nor to diſhonour 
them in authority, whom as examples we may not 
follow. In a word, not to diſlike fin, though it 
ſhould be in the higheſt, were unrighteous meek- 
neſs; and proud righteouſneſs it is to contemn or 
diſhonour highneſs, though it ſhould be in the _ 
fuleſt men-that live. 

No man doubteth, but that. unto the happy con- 
dition of common-wealths, it is a principal help 
and furtherance, when in the eye of foreign ſtates, 
their eſtimation and credit is great, Wherefore if 
the clergy be a beautifying unto the body of this 
common-wealth in the eyes of foreign beholders ; 
and if in the clergy the prelacy be moſt expoſed 
unto the world's eye, by occaſion of their higher 
place and calling, what publick benefit doth grow 
from that order, in regard of reputation thereby 
gotten to the land from abroad, we may ſoon con- 
jecture. Again, kingdoms being principally (next 
unto God's almightineſs and the ſovereignty of the 
higheſt under God) upheld by wiſdom and by va- 
lour, as by the chiefeſt human means to cauſe con- 
tinuance in ſafety with honour (for the labours of 
them who attend the ſervice of God, we reckon as 
means divine to procure our protection from hea- 
ven;) from hence it riſeth, that men excelling in 
either of theſe, or deſcending from ſuch as for ex- 
cellency, either in politic wiſdom or martial prow- 
eſs, have been ennobled, are had in ſingular recom- 
mendation. Notwithſtanding, becauſe they are by 

the 
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the ſtate of nobility great, but not thereby made 
inclinable to good things; ſuch they oftentimes 
prove even under the beſt princes, as under David 
certain of the jewiſh nobility. were. . In polity and 
council the world bad not Achitophel's equal, nor 
hell his ſuperior in deadly malice. . Joab, the gene- 
ral of the hoſt of Iſrael, valiant, induſtrious, fortu- 
nate in war; but withal headſtrong, cruel, trea- 
cherous, void of piety towards God; in a word, ſo 
conditioned, that eaſy it is not to define, whether 
it were for David harder to miſs. the benefit of his 
warlike ability, or to bear the enormity of his other 
crimes. As well, therefore, for the cheriſhing of 
thoſe virtues wherein, if nobility do chance to flou- 
riſh, they are both an ornament and a. ſtay to the 
common-wealth wherein they live; as alſo for the 
bridling of thoſe. diſorders, which. if. they looſely 
run into, they are by reaſon of their greatneſs 
dangerous; what help could there ever have been 
invented more divine, than the ſorting of the clergy 
into ſuch degrees, that the chiefeſt of the prelacy 
being matched in a kind of equal yoke, as it were, 
with the higher, the next with the lower degree of 
nobility, the reverend authority of the one, might 
be to the other as a courteous bridle, a mean to 
keep bem. lovingly in awe. that are exorbitant, and 
to correct ſuch exceſſes in them, as whereunto their 
courage, ſtate and dignity maketh them over- prone. 

Since therefore by the fathers and firſt founders 
of this common- wealth, it hath, upon great expe- 
rience and forecaſt, been judged moſt for the good 
of all ſorts, that as the whole body politic where- 
in we live, ſhould be for ſtrength's ſake, a three- 


tle Os conſiſting of the king as a ſupreme. 
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head over all, of peers and nobles under him, and of 
the people under them; ſo likewiſe, that in this con- 
junction of ſtates, the ſecond wreath of that cable 
ſhould for important reſpects, conſiſt as well of 
Lords ſpiritual as temporal : Nobility and prelacy 
being by this mean twined together, how can it 
poſſibly be avoided, but that the tearing away of the 
one, muſt needs exceedingly weaken the other, and 
by conſequent impair greatly the good of all? The 
benefit of government, whether it be eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, doth grow principally from them who are 
principal therein as may be proved by the prophet 
in the pſalm, who, although the people of Iſrael 
had ſundry inferior governors, aſcribeth not unto 
them the public benefit of government, but,maketh 
mention of Moſes and Aaron only, the chief prince 
and chief prelate, becauſe they were the well-ſpring 
of all the good which others under them did. 
May we not boldly conclude therefore, that to take 
from the people their prelates, is to leave them in 
effe& without guides, at leaſt without thoſe guides 
which are the ſtrongeſt hands that God doth di- 
rected them by? Thou didft lead thy people like ſheep, 
ſaith the prophet, by the hands of Moſes and 
Aaron. If now there ariſe any matter of grievance 
between the paſtor and the people that are under 
- him, they have their ordinary, a judge impartial to 
determine their cauſes and to end their ſtrife. But 
in caſe there were no ſuch appointed to fit, and to 
hear both, what would then be the end of their 
quarrels? They will anſwer perhaps, That for ſuch 
purpoſes their ſynods ſhall ſerve, Which is, as if in 
the common-wealth, the higher magiſtrates being 


removed, every townſhip ſhould be a ſtate — < 
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ther free and independant; and the controverſies 
which they cannot end ſpeedily within themſelves, 
to the contentment of both parties, ſhould be all 
determined by ſolemn parliaments. Merciful 
God! where is the light of wit and judgment, 
which this age doth ſo much vaunt of, and 
glory in, when unto theſe ſuch odd imaginations, 
ſo great, not only aſſent, but alſo applauſe is yield- 
ed? To the clergy, whole place and calling is 1 
er, the benefit muſt be conſiderable which they en 
joy by having ſuch in authority over them as are 
of the ſelf-ſame profeſſion, ſociety, and body with 
themſelves; ſuch as have trodden the ſame ſteps 
before; ſuch as know by their own experience, the 
manifold intolerable contempts and indignities 
which faithful paſtors, intermingled with the mul- 
titude, are conſtrained every day to ſuffer in the 
- exerciſe of their ſpiritual charge and function, un- 
leſs their ſuperiors taking their cauſes even to heart, 
be, by a kind of ſympathy, drawn to relieve and 
aid them in their virtuous proceedings, no leſs ef- 
fectually than loving parents their dear children, 
Thus therefore prelacy, which is the temperature 
of exceſſes in all eſtates, the glue and ſoder of the 
public-weal, the ligament which tieth and con- 
necteth the limbs of this body politic each to other, 
being unto all ſorts ſo beneficial, ought accordingly 
to receive honour at the hands of all. 


C'H A P*- PK 
What Kind of Honour are due unto Biſhops, © 


HE next thing we are to conſider is, what 
kinds of honour be due unto prelates. The 


good government either of the church or of the 
1 common- 
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common-wealth, depended ſcarcely on any one ex- 
ternal thing, ſo much as on the public marks and 
tokens, whereby the eſtimation that governors are 
if, is made manifeſt to the eyes of men. The end 
of that honour which public order doth give unto 
church governors, is to give open ſenſible teſtimony, 
that the place which they hold is judged publicly in 
ſuch degree beneficial, as the marks of their excel- 
lency, the honours appointed to be done unto them 
do import. Wherefore this honour we are to do 
them, without preſuming ourſelves to examine how 
worthy they are; and withdrawing it, if by us 
they be thought unworthy. It is a note of that pub- 
lic judgment which is given of them; and there- 
fore not tolerable that men in private, ſnould, by 
refuſal to do them ſuch honour, reverſe as much as 
in them lieth the public judgment. If it deſerve 
ſo grievous puniſhment, when any particular per- 
ſon 'adventureth to deface thoſe marks whereby is 
ſignified what value ſome pieces of coin is publicly 
eſteemed at; is it ſufferable that honours, the cha- 
racter of that eſtimation which publicly is had of 
public eſtates and callings in the church or com- 
mon- wealth, ſhould at every man's pleaſure be 
cancelled ? Let us not think that without moſt 
neceſſary cauſe, the fame hath been thought expe- 
dient. The firſt authors thereof were wiſe and ju- 
- dicious men; they found that nothing was more 
neceſſary than to allot unto all degrees their certain 
honour, as marks of public judgment concerning 
the dignity of places; which mark, when the mul- 
titude ſhould behold, they might be thereby given 
to know, that of ſuch or ſuch eſtimation their go- 
vernors are, and in token thereof do carry thoſe 


iT 


notes of excellency. Hence it groweth, that che 


different notes and gs of honour, do leave a cor- 


reſpondent impredlion in the minds of common be- 
holders. If therefore they ſee in other eſtates a 


number of tokens ſenſible, whereby teſtimony is 
given what account there is publicly made oÞytieng, 


but no ſuch thing in the clergy; What will they 
hereby, or what can they elſe conclude, but that 
where they behold this, ſurely in that common- 
wealth, religion, and they that are converſant about 


* 


it, are not eſteemed to be greatiy beneficial? - 


MWhereupon in time, the qpen contempt of God and 
godlineſs muſt needs enſue: Qui bond fide Deos cali, 
amat & ſacendotes, (aith Papinius. In vain doth 
chat kingdom or common-wealth pretend zeal 0 
the honour of God, which doth not provide Mat his 
elergyolio may have honour. 

- Now if all chat are employed in the eric of 


God .ſhould:bave one kind of honour; what confd 


be more gonfuſed, abſurd, and unſeemly? Where- 
fore in the honour which hath been alotted unto 
God's clergy, e are to obſerve, how not only the 
kinds thereof, but alſo in every particular the de- 
grees do differ. The honour which the clergy of 
God hath hitherto. enjoyed, conſiſteth eſpecially in 
the pre- eminence of title, place, ornament, atten- 


dance, privilege, endowment. In every of Which 


it hath been evermore judged meet, that there 


ſhould be no ſmall r eg ever and p84 in- 
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07 _ in Title, Place, Ornaments, Anendency 


and Previlege. 
NOneerning title, although even as Gia the 
law, all they whom God had ſevered to 


offer him ſacrifice, were generally termed prieſts; 


ſo likewiſe'the name of paſtor or preſbyter; is now 


common unto all that ſerve him in the miniſtry of 


the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt : yet both then and now, 
the higher orders as well of the one fort as of the 


other, have by one and the ſame congruity of reaſon, 
their different titles of honour, wherewith we find 
them in the phraſe of ordinary, ſpeech exalted 
above others. Thus the heads of the twenty-four 


companies of prieſts, are in ſcripture termed arch- 
prieſts; Aaron and the ſucceſſors of Aaron being 


above thoſe arch-prieſts; themſelves are in that 
reſpect further entitled, High and Great. Touch- 
ing the ſtyle of antiquity uſed towards chriſtian 
biſhops, emperors writing unto them have not dif- 


dained to give them their appellations of honour, 


your Holineſs, your Bleſſedneſs, your Amplitude, your 
Highneſs, and the like: ſuch as purpoſely have 
done otherwiſe, are noted to ö be of inſolent ſingu⸗ 


larity and pride. 

Honour done by giving pre-eminence of place 
unto one ſort before another, is for decency, order, 
and quietneſs fake ſo needful, that both imperial 
laws and canons eccleſiaſtical have made their 
ſpecial proviſions for it. Our Saviour's invective 
againſt the vain affectation of ſuperiority, whether 


in title or in place, may not hinder theſe ſeemly 


differences 
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differences: -uſual in giving and taking n, | 
either according to the one or the other. 14 
Something there is even in the ornaments of | 
hender alſo: otherwiſe, idle it had been for the 
wiſe man ſpeaking of Aaron, to ſtand fo, much upon 
the circumſtance of his prieſtly attite, and to urge 
it as an argument of ſuch dignity and greatneſs in 
him; An everlaſiing covenaut Cod made with Aaron, 
and gave him the prieſthood among the people, and made 
bim bleſſed through bis comely ornament, and cloathed 
him. with the garment of honour. The robes of a 
judge do not add to his virtue; the chiefeſt orna- 
ment of kings is juſtice z, holineſs and purity*of 
converſation doth much more adorn a biſhop, than 
his peculiar form of cloathing. Notwithſtanding, 
both judges; through the garments of judipial au- 
thority, and princes through the ornaments. of ſo- 
vereignty; yea biſhops through the very attire.of 
biſhops, are made bleſſed, that is to ſay, marked 
and manifeſted they are to be ſuch as God hath 
poured his bleſſing upon, by. advancing them above 
others, and placing them where they may do him 
principal good ſervice. Thus to be called is to be 
bleſſed, and therefore to be honoured with the 
ſigns of ſuch a calling, muſt needs impart a bleſſing 
alſo; for of good things even the ſigns are good. 
of bonour, another part is attendancy; and 
therefore the cuſtom for biſhops to be attended on 
by many, is, as Juſtinian doth ſnew, ancient; the 
affairs of government wherein prelates are employ- 
ed, make it neceſſary that they always have about 
them whom they may command, although no ſuch 
thing did- by way of honour DFE unto them. 
ent in e HG 3 - Touching 
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Touchiog privileges granted for honour's fue, 
partly in general unto the clergy, and partly unto 
prelates the chiefeſt perſons eccleſiaſtical, in par- 
titular : of fach quality and number they are, that 
to make hut rehearſal of them we ſcarce think br 
ſafe, leſt the very entrails of ſome of our” 
brethren,” as they term themſe]ves, dee teat 
haply burſt in ſander. | 


wb bes. hore + EK. 
or Honour by Endowmaut with Lands, and Tons. 


"ND yet of all theſe things rehearſed,” it may 

be there never would have grown any quef- 
a6; had biſhops been honoured only thus far 
forth, hut the honouring the clergy with wealth, 
this is in the eyes of them which pretend to f 
nothing but mere reformation of abuſes, a din chat 
can never” be remitted. How ſoon, O how ſoon 
might the church be perfect, even without any 
ſpot or wrinkle, if public authority would at the 


length ſay Amen unto the holy and devout re- 


queſts of thoſe godly brethren who groan in the 
pangs of zeal to fee the houſes of biſhops" rifled, 
and their ſo long deſired livings glorionfly divided 
among the righteous! But they in whofe' hands 
the fovereig ty of power and dominion over- this 
church doth reſt, are perſuaded 1 there is a God in 
whofe ſight, the ſacriſegious intention of church 
robbers lurking under the plauſible name of refor- 
mation, is a thouſand times more hateful than the 
Plain profeſſed malice of thoſe very miſcreants, 
who "threw their vomit in the open face of ü 
bleſſed Saviour. For the better information there- 
fore of men which carry true, honeſt, and 
— ua 
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tial minds, theſe things we will endeavout᷑ to make 

moſt clearly manifeſt. Firſt, that in goods and 
and livings of the church, none hath propriety hut 
God himſelf. Secondly, that the honour which 
the clergy therein hath, is to be, as it were, God's 
receivers; the honour. of orelites to be his chief. 

and principal receivers. Thirdly, that from him 
they have right, not only to receive but alſo to 
uſe ſuch goods, the lower ſort in ſmaller, and the 

higher in larger meaſure. Fourthly, that in caſe 

they be thought, yea or found to abuſe the ſame, 
yet may not ſuch honour be therefore lawfully - 
taken from them, and be given away unto 3 

| of other calling. 


CHA p. XXII. 
The the OO of ecclefiaſtical Goods belongeth unte 
God alone. 


* 


JOtkffons, TEK and livings ſpiritual, the 55 
Vealth of the clergy, the goods of the church 
are in fach fort the Lord's own, that man can.chal- 
lenge no propriety in them. His they are and not 
ours, all things are his, becauſe that from him they 
have their being. My corn, and my wine, and mine 
eil, faith the Lord. All things his, in that he hath 
abſolute power to diſpoſe of them at his pleaſure 
Mine, ſaith he, are the ſheep and oxen of a thouſand 
bills. All things his, in that when we have them, 
we may fay with Job, God hath given, and when 
we are deprived of them, - The Lord, whoſe they 
are, bath likewiſe taken them away again. But 
theſe ſacred poſſeſſions are his by another tenure : 
His, becauſe thoſe men who firſt received them 
from him, have unto him returned them again, by 
N K 4 way 
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way of religious gift or oblation: and in this re- 
ſpect it is that the Lord doth term thoſe houſes, 
wherein ſuch gifts and oblations were laid, 
his treaſuries. The motive whereupon men have 
reſigned their own intereſt in things temporal 
and given over the ſame unto God, is that precept 
which Solomon borroweth from the law of nature, 
Honour the Lord out of thy ſubſtance, and of the chiefeſt 
of all thy revenue: ſo ſhall thy barns be filled with plen- 
ty, and with new wine, the fat of thy preſs ſhall over-. 

For although it be by one moſt fitly ſpoken - 
againſt thoſe ſuperſtitious perſons, who only are 
ſcrupulous in external rites; Milt thou win the 
favour of God? Be virtuous. They bent worſhip him 
that are his followers. Nevertheleſs we muſt beware, 
left imply underſtanding this, which comparatively is 
-meant; that is to ſay, whereas the meaning is that 
God doth chiefly reſpect the inward diſpoſition of 
the heart, we muſt take heed we do not hereupon 
ſo worſhiphim in ſpirit, that outwardly we take all 
worſhip, reverence and honour from him. There- 
fore it is not ſufficient to carry religion in our hearts, 
as fire is carried in flint ſtones, but we are out- 
wardly, viſibly, apparently to ſerve and honour the 
living God. 

By numberleſs precedents in the holy "a le 
it plainly enough appeareth, that in what heart 
ſoever doth dwell unfeigned religion, in the ſame 
there reſteth alſo a willingneſs to beſtow upon God 
that ſooneſt which is moſt dear. Although ſacri- 
fices wherewith ſometimes God was highly honoured, 
be not accepted as heretofore at the handsof men, 
yet foraſmuch as Honour God with thy riches is an 
edict of the inſeparable law of nature, fo far forth 
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as men are therein required by ſuch kind of homage; 
to teſtify their thankful minds—this ſacrifice God - 
doth accept ſtill. Wherefore as it was ſaid of 
Chriſt, That all kings ſbould worſhip bim, and all 
nations do him ſervice; ſo this very kind of worſhip - 
or ſervice was likewiſe mentioned, leſt we ſhould. 
think that our Lord and Saviour would allow no 
ſuch thing. The kings of Tharfis and of the Nes ſball 
bring preſents, - the kings of Sheba and Seba ſball bring 

gifts. Of all thoſe things which were done to the. 
- honour of Chriſt in his life-time, there is not one 
whereof he ſpake in ſuch ſort, as when Mary, to 
teſtify the largeneſs of her affection, ſeemed. to 
waſte. away a gift upon him;  Verily, I ſay unto: 
you, whereſoever this goſpel ſhall be preached throughout. 
all the world, there ſhall alſo this that. pe hath done be 
Spoken of, for memorial of her. 

But to the end it may yet more plainly appear. 
unto all men, under what title the ſeveral kinds of 
eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions are held, Our Lord. bunſelf, 

faith St. Auguſtine, had coffers to keep thoſe. things. 
which the faubful OFFERED. unto. bim. Then was 
the form of the church-treaſury firſt inſtituted, to the 
end, that withal we might underſtand that in forbidding 
to be careful for to-morrow, his purpoſe. was not to bar 
bis ſaints from keeping money, but to withdraw. hem 
From doing God ſervice for wealth's ſake, and from fore. 
Saking righteouſne/s through fear of lofing their wealth, 

The firſt gifts conſecrated unto Chrift after his 
departure out of the world were ſums of money, in 
proceſs of time other moveables were added, and 
at length goods unmoveable, churches and oratories 
hallowed to the honour of his glorious name, houſes 
and lands for Perpetuity conveyed unto him, in- 
heritance 
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heritance given to remain his as long as the world 
ſhould endure. They that lived in the prime of the 
chriſtian world, thought no teſtament chriſtianly 
made, nor any thing therein well bequeathed, un- 
leſs ſomething were thereby added unto Chriſt's 
patrimony. Touching which men, what judgment 
the world now doth give I know not; perhaps we 
deem them to have been herein but blind and ſu- 
perftitious perfons, Nay we in theſe: cogitations 
are blind; they contrariwiſe did with Solomon 
plainly know and perſuade themſelyes, that thus 
to diminiſh their wealth, was not to diminiſn but 
to augment it. Jacob taking his journey unto 
Haran, made in this fort his folemn vow, F God 
will be with me, and will keep me in ibis journey which 
J go, and will give me bread to eat and cloaths to put 
on, ſo that I come to my fathers bouſe in ſafety ; then - 
ſhall the Lord be my God, and this flone which I be 
fet up 4 pillar ſhall be the houſe of God, and of all that 
thou fhalt give me, will I give the tenth unto thee, May 
a chriſtian man deſire as great things as Jacob did 
at the hands of God ? May he deſire them in as 
earneft manner? May he promiſe as great thank- 
fulneſs in acknowleging the goodneſs of God ? May 
he vow any certain Kind of public acknowlegement 
beforehand ; or though he vow it not, may he 
perform it after, in ſuch ſort that men may fee he 
is perfuaded how the Lord hath been his God? 
Are theſe particular kinds of teſtifying thankful- 
nels to God, the erecting of oratories, the dedi- 
cating of lands and goods to maintain them, forbid- 
den any where? Let any mortal man living ſhew 
one reaſon wherefore in this point to follow Jacob's 
example, ſhould not be a thing both acceprable 
| | unto 
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unto God, and in the eyes of the world for eyer 
moſt highly commendable. Touching ſuch goods, 
the law civil following mere light of nature, de- 
fineth them to be no man's, becauſe no mortal man 
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CHAP. XXII. 


That Bechfua ical Perſons are Recervers of God's Rents, 
and baue Liberty of . the Jame unta their 


own Uſe. 


| not only becauſe he hath ſet them over his 
family as the miniſters of ghoſtly food; but even 
for this very cauſe alfo, that they are to receive and 


diſpoſe his temporal revenues, the gifts and obla- 


tions which men bring him. Of the Jews it is plain 
that their tythes they offered unto the Lord,” and 
thoſe offerings the Lord beftowed upon the Levites. 
When the Levites gave the tenth of their rythes, 


this their gift' the law doth term the Lord's heave- 
offering, and appoint that the High- prieſt ſhould 


receive e fame. Amongſt thoſe canons which 
are intitled apoſtolical, one is this, Me appoint that 
the baſbop have care of thoſe things which belong to the 


church; the meaning is of church goods, as the © 
reaſon following ſneweth: For if the precious fouls 
of men muſt be committed unto bm of truft, much more 


it heboveth the charge of money to be given bim, that by 
his authority the preſbyters and deacons may adminifter 
all things to them that fland in need. So that he which 


hath done them the honour to be, as it were, his 


treaſurers, hath left them alſo authority and power 
to uſe theſe his treaſures, both otherwiſe and for 
| the 
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the maintenance even of their own eſtate; the 
lower ſort of the clergy according unto a meaner z 
the higher after a larger proportion, 

But concerning the uſe. of eccleſiaſtical goods 
beſtowed this way, there is not ſo much contention 
amongſt us, as what meaſure of allowance is fit for 
eccleſiaſtical perſons to be maintained with. A 
better rule in this caſe to-judge things by, we can- 
not poſſibly have than the wiſdom of God himſelf. 
By conſidering what be thought meet for each de- 


gree of the clergy to enjoy in time of the law; | 


what for Levites, what for prieſts, and what for 
High-prieſts, we ſhall be ſomewhat the more able 
to diſcern rightly, what may be fit, convenient and 
right for the chriſtian clergy likewiſe... Prieſts for 
their maintenance had thoſe firſt fruits. of cattle, 
corn, wine, oil, and other productions of the 
earth, which the Jews were accuſtomed yearly to 
preſent God with. They had the price which was 
appointed for men to pay in lieu of the firſt- born 
of their children, and the price of the firſt-born 
alſo _ amongſt cattle, which were unclean. . They 
had the vowed gifts of the people, or the prices, 
if they were redeemable by the donors after vow, 
as ſome things were: they had the free and un- 
vowed oblations of men: they had the remainder 
of things ſacrificed : the Levites were maintained 
with tythes ; and with the tythe of their tythes, the 
High- prieſt was ſupported. In a word, if the qua- 
lity of that which God did aſſign to his clergy be 
conſidered, and their manner of receiving it without 
labour, expence, or charge, it will appear that 
the tribe of Levi being but the twelfth part of 
Iſrael, had in effect as good as four "welfihs of all 

uch 
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ſuch goods as the holy land did yield: ſo that their 
worldly eftate was four times as good as that of 
any other tribe in Iſrael beſides. But the High- 
prieſt's condition, how ample! to whom belonged 
the tenth of all the tythe of this land, eſpecially 
the law providing alſo, that as the people did bring 
the beſt of all things to the prieſts and Levites, ſo 
the Levite ſhould deliver the choice and flower of 
all their commodities to the High-prieft, and fo 
his tenth part by that mean be made the very beſt 
part among ten: by which proportion, if the Le- 
vites were ordinarily not above thirty "thouſand men 
(whereas when David numbered them, he found 
almoſt thirty-eight thouſand above the age of thirty 
years) the High-prieſt after this very reckoning had 
as much as three or four thouſand others of the 
-+ clergy to live upon. Over and beſides all this, leſt 
the prieſts of Egypt holding lands ſhould ſeem in 
that reſpect better provided for than the prieſts f 
the true God, it pleaſed him further to appoint | 
unto them forty and eight whole cities, with terri · 
tories of land adjoining, to hold as their own free 
inheritance for ever. For to the end they might 
have all kind of encouragement, not only to do 
what they ought, but to take pleaſure in that which 
they did, although they were expreſsly forbidden 
to have any part of the land of Canaan laid out 
whole to themſelves by themſelves, in ſuch ſort as 
the reſt of the tribes had, foraſmuch as the will of 
God was, rather that throughout all tribes the7̃ 
ſhould be diſperſed, for the eaſier acceſs of. the 
people unto knowlege : yet were they not barred 
altogether to hold land, nor yet otherwiſe the worſe 
as for, in reſpect of that former reſtraint ; 
; for 
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for God by way of ſpecial pre-eminence undertook 
to feed them at his own table, and out of his own 
proper treaſury to maintain them, that want and 
penury they might never feel except God anaſelf | 
did firſt receive injury. 

A thing moſt worthy of our e is the 
wiſdom of God herein; for the common fort being 
prone unto envy and murmur, little conſidereth of 
what neceſſity, ufe and importance the ſacred du- 
ties of the clergy are, and for that cauſe hardly 
yieldeth them any — honour, without repining 
and grudging thereat; they cannot brock it, that 
when they have laboured and come to reap,- there 
ſhould ſo great a portion go out of the fruit of their 
Jabours, and be yielded up unto ſuch as ſweat not 
for it. But when the Lord doth challenge this as 
his own due, and require it to be done by way of 
homage unto him, whoſe mere liberality and good - 
neſs had raiſed them from a poor and ſervile eſtate, 
to place them where they had all theſe ample and 
rich poſſeſſions, they muſt be worſe than brute 
beaſts if they would ſtorm at any thing which he 
did receive at their hands. And for him to beſtow 
his own on his own ſervants (which liberty is not 
denied unto the meaneſt of men) what man liveth 


{that can think it otherwiſe than moſt reaſonable? 


"Wherefore no cauſe there was, why that which 
the clergy had, ſhould in any man's eye ſeem too 
much, unleſs God himſelf were 1 to be of 
an over-having diſpoſttion. 

Now, if ſuch proviſion be poſſible to be made, 
that the chriſtian church ought not herein to be 
inferior unto the Jewiſh, what ſounder proof than 


on ani s own kind of argument, Do ye — 
that 
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that they which miniſter about the holy things, eat of the 
things of #he-temple ? And they which. partake of the 
altar, are partakers with the altar? So, (tuen /0) bath 
the Lord ordained, that they which praach the goſpel, 
ſhould live of the goſpel. Upon which words I thus 
, conclude, if the people of God do abound, and 
abounding can ſo far forth find in their hearts to 
ſhew themſelves towards Chriſt their Saviour, 
thankful] as to honour him with their riches (which 
no law of God or nature forbiddeth) no leſs than the 
ancient Jewiſh people did honour God; that the 
plain ordinance of Chriſt appointed as large and as 
ample proportion out of his own treaſure unto them 
that ferve him in the Goſpel, as ever the ꝓrieſts of 
the law did enjoy: What further proof can we 
deſire? It is the bleſſed apoſtle's teſtimony, That 
even ſo the Lord hath ordained. Neither are we ſo 
to judge of the worldly condition of thoſe who 
teach the goſpel of Chriſt, as if they were ſervants 
of men, and at mens hands did receive thoſe earthly 
benefits by way of ſtipend in lieu of pains where- 
unto they are hired; nay, that which · is -paid unto 
them is homage and tribute due unto the Lord 
Chriſt. 

In the hiſtories of the church, Furs in tbe writ 
ings of the ancient fathers for ſome hundreds of 
years, we find no other way for the maintenance 
of the clergy but only this, the treaſury of Jeſus 
Chriſt, furniſhed thro' mens devotion, beſtowing 
ſometimes goods, ſometimes lands that way, and 
out of his treaſury the charge of the ſervice of God 
was defrayed, the biſhop and the clergy-under him 
maintained, the poor in their neceſſity adminiſter- 
ed unto. Touching the biſhop, as his place: and 


eſtate 
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eſtate was higher, ſo likewiſe the proportion of his 
charges about himſelf, being for that cauſe in all 
equity and reaſon greater; yet, foraſmuch as his 1 
ſtint herein was no other than it pleaſed himſelf to 
ſet, the reſt (as the manner of inferiors is to think 
that they which are over them always have too 
much) grudged many times at the meaſure of the 
biſhop's private expence, perhaps not without 
cauſe: Howſoever, by this occaſion, there grew 
amongſt them great heart-burning, quarrel, and 
ſtrife. Of contentions about theſe matters there 
was no end, neither appeared there any poſſible way 
for quietneſs, otherwiſe than by making partition 
of church revenues, according to the ſeveral ends 
and uſes for which they did ſerve, that ſo the bi- 
| ſhop's part might be certain. Such participation 
being made, the biſhop enjoyed his portion ſepa- 
_ * rately to himſelf; the reſt of the clergy likewiſe 
' theirs; a third part was ſevered to the furniſhing 
and upholding of the church ; a fourth to the erec- 
tion and maintenance of houſes wherein the poor 
might have relief. After which ſeparation made, 
lands and livings began every day to be dedicated - 
unto each uſe ſeverally, by means whereof every 
of them became in ſhort time much greater than 
they had been for worldly maintenance — the fer- 
| por devotion of men being glad that this new op- 


© portunity was given, of ſhewing zeal to the houſe 
>of God in more certain order. 

By theſe things it plainly appeareth what pro- 
portion of maintenance hath been ever thought 
- reaſonable for a biſhop ; ſince in that very partition 
agreed upon, to bring him unto his certain ſtint, 


as n is 2 unto him alone, as unto all the 
| | ciergy 
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clergy under him, namely, a I ike 
e; yearly rents and revenues of the chürch. 
Nor is it likely, that, before thoſe temporalities, 
Which now arè ſuch eye-ſores, were added unte the 
| honour of biſhops, their ſtate was ſo mean as ſome 
imagine: For if we had no other evidence than the 
covetous and ambitious humour of heretics, whoſe 
impotent deſires of aſpiring thereunto, and extreme 
diſcontent as oft as they were defeated, even Yhis 


doth ſhe w, that the ſtate of biſhops was many degrees 


advanced above the reſt. Wherefore of grand apo- 
| ſtates which were in the very prime of the primitive 
church, thus Lactantius, above 1 300 years fince; 

teſtified, Men M a ſlippety Faith they were, who felpn- 


ing that they knew and i wworſorpped God, but feeling only 
that they might grow in honour and wealth, affetietthe 


Place of the bigheſt prieſthood ; phereunto, when their ; 
betters were choſen before them, they thoupht it better to 


| leave the church, and to draw'their farodurers with' mem, 
Iban to entture thoſe men as hen governors, whom den. 


"JO defired to'govery. nn 
Now, wheteas again the wealth of the clergy, 
they allege how meanly Chriſt himſelf was provid-- 


' ed for; againſt biſhops palaces, his want of à hole 
to hide his head in; againſt the fervice done unto 


them, hat he came to miniſter, not to be winiſtred 


unto in che world: Theſe things, as they are not 
unfit” to control covetous, proud, or ambitious 


deffres of we nniderv of Chriſt, and even of all 


chriſtians whatſoever they be; and to teach men 


contentment of mind, how mean Toever their eſtate © 


is, conſidering that they are bur ſervants to him, 
whoſe condition was far more abaſed than theirs is, 


or n ſo, to prove ſuch difference in ſtate be- 


EI | in tween 
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tween us and him unlawful, a no force 


or ſtrength at all. If one convented before their 


conſiſtories, when he ſtandeth to make his anſwer, 
ſhould break out into invectives againſt their au- 
thority, and tell them that Chriſt when he was on 
earth did not ſit to judge, but ſtand to be judged; 
they would hardly think it requiſite hereupon to 
diſſolve their elderſhip, and to permit no tribunals, - 
no judges at all, for fear of bgerving from, our wk 

viour's example. | | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


That; for the Unworthineſs of Biſhops, 10 8 
and their Succeſſors of. ſuch Goods, and io conuey the 
Jame unto Men. of ſecular Callings, woutd-be extreme 
and ſacrilegious Injuſtice. bo: + 29) 


UT. beware we pf following Chriſt, as Wine - 
follow honeſt men, to take their goods. by, 
violence from them. Be it, that-biſhops, were all 
unworthy, not only of livings but even of life, yet 
what hath, our Lord Jeſus, Chriſt deſerved, for 
which men ſhould; judge him worthy to have the 
things that are his given away from him, unto 
others that have no right unto tem: 
Notwithſtanding, foraſmuch as it doth, not ſtand | 
- - vith. chriſtian humility otherwiſe to think, than 
that this violent outrage of man, is a rod in the 
ireful hands of the Lord our God, the ſmart whereof 
we deſerve to feel—let it not ſeem grievous. in the 
eyes of my, reverend lords the biſhops, if to their 
good conſideration I offer a. view of thoſe ſores; 
which are in the kind of their heavenly function, 
maſt apt to breed, and which being not in time 


C 
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cured, may procure at the length that which' Gd 
of his infinite mercy avert. Notwithſtanding mine 

_ own inferior eſtate and calling in God's church, 
the conſideration whereof aſſureth me, that in this 
kind the ſweeteſt ſacrifice which I can offer unto 
Chriſt, is meek obedience, reverence, and awe unto 
the prelates which he hath placed in ſeats of higher 
authority over me, ſtill emboldened I am, fo far 
as may conveniently ſtand with that duty of hum- 
ble ſubjection, meekly to crave, my good lords, 
your favourable pardon, if it ſhall ſeem a fault thus 
far to preſume; or, if RY W enn, 
courteous acceptation. 

1. In government, be it FA what kind Pe 
but eſpecially if it be ſuch kind of government as 
prelates have over the church, there is not one ; 
thing publicly more hurtful than that an hard opi- 
nion ſhould be conceived of governors at the firſt: 
And a good opinion how ſhould the world coneeide 
of them for their after- proceedings in government, 
whoſe firſt aceeſs and entrance thereunto giveth juſt 
occaſion to think them corrupt men, which fear 
not that God, in whoſe name they are to rule; 
wherefore a ſcandalous thing it is to the church of 
God, and to the actors themſelves dangerous, to 
have aſpired unto ſtations of prelacy by wicked 
means. He which granteth or he which: receiveth 
the office and dignity of a biſhop, otherwiſe than F | 
beſeemeth a thing divine and moſt holy ;he which 
beſtoweth, and he which obtaineth it after any 
other ſort than were honeſt and law ful to-uſe, if 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt were prefent himſelf on'earth 
to beſtow it, even with his own hands, ſinneth a ſin 
by ſo much more grievous than the ſin of Balfha- 

LI 2 | zar, 
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zar, by how much offices and functions heavenly 


are more precious than the meaneſt ornaments or 
implements which thereunto appertain. If it be as 

the apoſtle ſaith, that the Holy Ghoſt doth make 

. biſhops, and that the whole action of making them 

is God's own deed, men being therein but his 

agents; what ſpark of the fear of God can there 

poſſibly remain in their hearts, who, repreſenting 
the perſon of God in naming worthy men to ec- 

cleſiaſtical charge, do ſell that which in his name 
they are to beſtow, or who, ſtanding as it were at- 
the throne of the living God, do bargain for that 

which at his hands they are to receive?- Wo 

worth ſuch impious and irrelegious profanations. 
The church of Chriſt hath been hereby made, not 
a den of thieves, but in a manner the very dwelling- 
place of foul ſpirits ; for undoubtedly ſuch a num- 
ber of them have been in all ages, who thus have 
climbed into the ſeat of epiſcopal government. 

2. Men may by orderly means be inveſted with, 
ſpiritual authority, and yet do harm by reaſon of 
1gnorance how to uſe it to the good of the church. 
{ is, ſaith Chryſoſtom, a thing highly to be accounted 
of, but a hard thing to be- that which a biſhop ſhould 
be. Yea a hard and a toilſome thing it is, for-a 
'biſhop to know the things that belong unto a bi- 
ſhop. A right good man may be a very unfit ma- 
giſtrate. And for diſcharge of a biſhop's office, 
to be well-minded is not enough, no not to be 
well-learned alſo. Skill to inſtruct is a thing ne- 
ceſſary, ſkill to govern much more neceſſary in a 
| biſhop. It is not ſafe for the church of Chriſt, 
when biſhops learn what belongeth unto govern- 
ment, as emperics learn W by killing of the ſick. 

Biſhops 
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Biſhops were wont to be men of great learning in 
the laws, both civil and of the church; and while 
they were ſo, the wiſeft men in we” land for coun- 
| ſel and government were biſhops. + * 

3. Know we never ſo well what belongeth unto 
a charge of ſo great moment, yet can we not there- 
in-proceed but with hazard of public detriment, 
if we rely on ourſelves alone, and uſe not the bene- 
fit of conference with others. A ſingular mean to 
unity and concord amongſt themſelves, a marvel- 
lous help unto uniformity in their dealings, no ſmall 
addition of credit and weight unto that they do, a 
ſtrong bridle unto ſuch as watch for occaſions to 
ſtir againſt them; finally, a very great ſtay unto all 
that are under their government, it could not chuſe 
but be ſoon found, if biſhops did often and ſeriouſſy 
uſe the help of mutual conſultation. Theſe three 
rehearſed are things only preparatory unto "the 
courſe of epiſcopal proceedings. 

But the hurt is more manifeſtly ſeen which. ah 
grow to the church of God by faults inherent in 
their ſeveral actions, as when they careleſsly or- 
dain, when they inſtitute negligently, when cor- 
ruptly they beftow church livings, benefices, pre- 
- bends, and ſtations eſpecially of juriſdiction, when 
they viſit for gain- ſake, rather than with ſerious 
intent to do good, when their courts, erected for 
the maintenance of good order, are diſordered; 
when they regard not the clergy under them; 
when neither clergy nor laity are kept in that awe 
for which this authority ſhould ſerve; when any 
thing appeareth in them rather than a fatherly af- 
fection towards the flock of Chriſt; when they 
have no reſpect to poſterity; and finally, when 

b LTZ they 
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they neglect the true and requiſite means whereby 
their authority ſhould be upheld. Surely the hurt 

which groweth out of theſe defects muſt needs be 
' exceeding great. Shall we look for care in admit- 
ting whom others preſent, if that which ſome of the 
biſhops themſelves confer be at any time corruptly 
beſtowed? A foul and an ugly kind of deformity 
it hath, if a man do but think what it is for a bi- 
ſhop to draw advantage and gain from thoſe things 
* he is left a free beſtower, and that in 
truſt, without any other obligation chan his ſacred 
order only, and that religious integrity which hath 
been preſumed on, in him. Simoniacal corruption, 
I may not, for honour's ſake, ſuſpect to be amongſt 
men of ſo great place. 80 often they do not, I 
truſt, offend by fale, as by unadviſed gift of ſuch 
preferments, wherein that ancient canon ſtould 
eſpecially be remembered, which forbiddeth a 
biſhop to be led by human affettion, in beſtowing 
the things of God, 

Touching biſhops viſitations, the firſt inſtitution 
of them was profitable, to the end that the ſtate 
and condition of churches being known, there 
might be, for evils growing, convenient remedies 
provided in due time. The obſervation of church 
laws, the correction of faults in the ſervice of God 
and manners of men, theſe are things that viſitors 
thould ſeek. When theſe things axe enquired of 
formally, and but for cuſtom's ſake, fees and pen- 
ſions being the only thing which is ſought, and 
little elſe done by viſitations, we are not to marvel 
if the baſeneſs of the end doth make the action 
itſelf loathſome. The good which biſhops may 
do, not only by theſe viſitations belonging ordina- 


rily 
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rily to their office, but alſo in reſpect of chat power 
which the founders of colleges have given them 
of ſpecial truſt, charging even fearfully their con- 
ſciences there with The good, I ſay, which they 
might do by this their authority, both within their 
own dioceſs, and in the well-prings chermſelves, the 
wuniverfities, is plainly ſuch as cannot chuſe but add 
weight to their heavy accounts in that dreadful 
day, if they do not do it. In their courts, where 
nothing but ſingular integrity and juſtice ſhould 
evail, if palpable and roſs corruptions be found 
y reaſon of offices ſo often granted unto men who 
ſock nothing but their own gain, and make no ac- 
count what diſgrace doth grow by their unjuſt deat- 
ings unto them under whom they deal, the evil 

hereof ſhall work more than they which procure 

it do perhaps imagine. 

At the hands of a biſhop, the firſt thing looked 


For is a care of the clergy under him; a care that | 


in doing good they may have whatſoever comforts 
and encouragements his countenance, authority, 
and place may yield. Other wiſe what heart ſhall 
they have to proceed in their painful courſe, all ſorts 
of men beſides being ſo ready to malign, deſpiſe and 
every way oppreſs them? A biſhop, in whom there 
did plainly appear the marks and tokens of a fa- 
therly affection towards them that 'are under his 
charge, what good might he do ten thouſand ways 
more than any man knows how to fet down; but 
the fouls of men are not loved; that which Chriſt 


ſhed his blood for, is not eftecmed precious, This 


is the very root, the fountain of all negligence m 
church government. Men whom it ſtandeth upon 


to uphold a reverend eſtimation of themſelves in 
L144 the 
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the minds of others, without which the very beſt 
things they do are hardly able to eſcape diſgrace, 
muſt before it be over-late remember how much 


eaſier it is to retain credit once gotten, than to 
recover it being loſt, A biſhop's eſtimation doth 


grow from the excellency of virtues ſuitable,unto 
his place. Unto the place of a biſhop- thoſe high 
divine virtues are judged ſuitable, which virtues 
being not eaſily found in other forts of great men, 
do make him appear ſo much the greater in whom 
they are found. Devotion and the feeling ſenſe of 
religion are not uſual, in the nobleſt, wiſeſt, and 
chiefeſt perſonages of ſtate, by reaſon theix wits 
are ſo much employed another way, and their 
minds ſo ſeldom converſant in heavenly things. If 
therefore in that wherein themſelves are defective, 


they ſee that biſhops do bleſſedly excel, it frameth 


ſecretly their hearts to a ſtooping kind of diſpoſi- 
tion, clean oppoſite to contempt: The very coun- 


tenance of Moſes was glorious after that God had 


conferred with him. And here biſhops are, the 
powers and faculties of whoſe ſouls God hath poſ- 
ſeſſed, thoſe very actions, the Kind whereof is com- 
mon unto them with other men, have notwith- 
ſtanding in them a more high and heavenly form, 
which draweth correſpondent eſtimation unto it, 
by virtue of that celeſtial impreſſion which deep 
meditation of holy things, and, as it were, conver- 
ſation with God, doth leave in their minds. So that 
biſhops which will be eſteemed of as they ought, 
muſt frame themſelves. to that very pattern from 
whence thoſe Aſian biſhops unto whom St. John 
writeth were denominated, even ſo far forth as this 
our frailty will permit; ſhine they muſt, as gel 
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of God in the midſt of perverſe: men. That which 
the Son of Syrach hath concerning the writings 1 
the old ſages, Wiſe ſentences are found in them, 

ſhould be the proper mark and character of biſhops 
ſpeeches; whoſe lips, as doors, are not to be open- 
ed, but for egreſs of inſtruction and found know- 
lege. If baſe ſervility and dejection of mind be 
ever eſpied in them, how ſhould men eſteem them 
as worthy of the ſtation of the great ambaſſadors 
of God? A wretched deſire to gain by bad and 
unſeemly means, ſtandeth not with a mean man's 
credit, much leſs with that reputation which fas 
thers of the church ſhould be in. But if beſides 
all this, there be alſo coldneſs in works of 
piety and charity, utter contempt even of learning 
itſelf, no care to further it by any ſuch helps as 
they eaſily might and ought to afford, no not as 
much as that due reſpect unto their very families 
about them, which all men that are of account do 
order as near as they can in ſuch ſort, that no 
grievous offenſive deformity be thereih noted; if 
there ſtill continue in that moſt reverend order, fuch 
as by ' ſo many engines, work day and night to 
pull down the whole frame of their own eſtimation 
amongſt men ; ſome of the reſt ſecretly alſo per- 
mitting others, their induſtrious oppoſites, every 
day more and more to ſeduce the multitude, how 

ſhould the church of God hope for great good at 
their hands? As for us, over whom Chriſt hath 
placed them to be the chiefeſt guides and - paſtors 
of our ſouls, our common fault is, that We look 
for much more in our governors than a tolerable 
ſufficiency can yield, and bear much leſs than hu- 
manity and reaſon do require we ſhould. Too 


much 
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much perfection over-rigorouſly exacted in them, 
cannot but breed in us perpetual diſcontentment, 
and on both parts cauſe all things to be unpleaſant. 
It is exceedingly worth the noting, which Plato 
hath about the means whereby men fall into an 
utter diſlike of all men with whom they converſe: 
This fourneſs of mind which maketh every man's deal- 
ings unſavoury in our taſte, entereth by an unſtilful 
over-· werning, which at the firſt we have of one, and fo 
of another, in whom we afterwards find ourſelves to 
have been deceruved, they declaring themſelves in the end 
to be frail men, whom we judged demi-gods : when we 
have oftentimes been thus beguiled, and that quite con- 
trary to expec tation, ave grow at the length to this plain 
concluſion, that there is nothing at all ſound in any man. 
M hich bitter conceit is unſeemly, and plain to have riſen 
From lack of mature judgment in human affairs, which 
F ſo be we did bandle with art, we would not enter into 
dealings with men otherwiſe than being beforehand] 
grounded in this perſuaſion, that the number of perſons 
notably good or bad, is but very ſmall, that the mag 
part of good have ſome evil, and of evil men ſome good 
in them. So true our experience doth find thoſe 
aphoriſms of Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, *Advwrt 28 
Zyabes ksbabt nabaprius Ide naniar, TO purge goodneſs quite 
and clean from all mixture of evil bere, is a thing im- 
poſſible. Again, Moy & Ae 73 Beh 16 dab tr 
erb euro, v3 & Igyor ov'depe, Among. ſt men, Oo Eſclapius, 
the name of that which is good wwe find, hut no where 
the very true thing itſelf. When we cenſure the deeds 
and dealings of our ſuperiors, to bring with us a 
prepoſſeſſion thus qualified, ſhall be as well on our 
part as theirs, a thing available unto quietneſs. 
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B00K VIII. 


Containing their ſeventh Afertion, That unto uo civil 
Prince or Government there may be groen ſuch Power 
of Ecelefiaſtical Dominion, as by the Laws of this 

Land belongeth unto the ſupreme Regent thereof. 


CHAP. 'L 


Shewing the Lawful me/s of that Supremacy in js 
Aﬀairs, which is allowed to Kings of England, pro- 


Filing the rt Mian Religion. 
D V 1 there is controverſy moved, namely, 

The power of ſupreme Juriſdiftion, which 
for diſtinction ſake we call, The power of ectlefiaſti- 
cal dominion. It was not thought fit in the Jews 
commonwealth, that the exerciſe of ſupremacy eccle- 
Haſtical ſhould be denied unto him, to whom the 
exerciſe of chiefty civil did appertain; and there- 
fore their kings were inveſted with both. This 


E come now to the laſt thing wharf 


power they gave unto Simon, when they conſented 
that he ſhould be their prince, not only to fer men 
over their works, and country, and weapons, but 
alſo to provide for the holy things; and that he 
ſhould be obeyed of every man, and the writings 
of the country ſhould be made i in his name, and 
that 
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that it ſhould not be lawful for any of the people 
or prieſts to withſtand his words, or to call any 
congregation in the country without him. And if 
haply it be ſurmiſed, that thus much was given to 
Simon, as being both prince and high-prieſt, which 
otherwiſe (being their civil governor) he could not 
lawfully have enjoyed ; we muſt note, that all this 
is no more than the ancient kings of that people 
had, being kings and not prieſts. By this power, 
David, Afa, Jehoſhaphat, Joſias, and the reſt, made 
thoſe laws and orders which ſacred hiſtory ſpeak-- 
eth of, concerning matters of mere religion, the 
affairs of the temple, and ſervice of God. Finally, 
had it not been by the virtue of this power, how 
ſhould it poſſibly have come to paſs, that the piety 
or impiety of the kings did always accordingly 
change the public face of religion, which things 
the prophets by themſelves never did, nor at any 
time could hinder from being done : Had the prieſts 
alone been poſſeſſed of all power in ſpiritual affairs, 
how ſhould any thing concerning matter of religi- 


on have been made, but only by them? In them it 


had been, and not in the king, to change the face 
of religion at any time; the altering of religion, the 
making of eccleſiaſtical laws, with other the like 
actions belonging unto the power of dominion, are 
ſtill termed The deeds of the king ; to ſhew that in 
him was placed the ſupremacy of power in this kind 
over all; and that unto their prieſts the ſame was 
never committed, ſaving only at ſuch times as the 
prieſts were alſo kings and princes over them. Ac- 
cording to-the pattern of which example, the like 
power in cauſes eccleſiaſtical is by the laws of this 
realm annexed unto the crown: Our ſtate is accor- 
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ding unto the pattern of God's own ancient elect 
people, which people was not part of them the 
commonwealth, and part of them the church of 
God; but the ſelf- ſame people, whole and entire, 
were both a civil and a ſpiritual community, under 
one chief governor, on whoſe . —2— 
they did all depend. ; | 

- When the temporal princes were pagans, the 
church and commonwealth were wholly ſeparate: 
and ſuch was the ſtate of the Jewiſh church both 
in Egypt and Babylon; ſuch alſo was the ſtate of 
chriſtian churches a long time after Chriſt. But in 
chriſtian commonwealths, they are joined, though 
not confounded. For the truth is, that the church 
and the commonwealth are names which import 
things really different: But thoſe things are acci- 
dents, and ſuch accidents as may, and always ſhould 
dwell lovingly together in one ſubject. When we 
name a ſchool- maſter and a phyſician, thoſe names 
betoken two accidents, teaching and curing; yet 
there is no nnen but that 1 t one in 
one man. 

Now the drift of all that mach bs Aged to 
prove perpetual ſeparation and independency be- 
tween the church and the commonwealth, is, that 
this being held neceſſary, it might conſequently * 
be thought fit, that in a chriſtian kingdom, he 
whole power is greateſt over the commonwealth, 
may not lawfully have ſupremacy of power alſo 
over the church; that is to ſay, ſo far as to order 
thereby, and to diſpoſe of ſpiritual affairs,” in that 
kind and. degree of authority that of natural right 
belongeth to the higheſt uncommanded commander 
in the commonwealth, Whereupon it is grown a 


queſtign, 
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_ queſtion, whether government eccleſiaſtical, and 
power of dominion in ſuch degree as the laws of 
this land do grant unto the ſovereign governor 
thereof, may by the ſaid ſupreme governor lawful- 
ly be enjoyed and held : for reſolution wherein, we 
are firſt to define what the power of dominion 1 is; 
to ſhew the right by which it is held, and in what 
meaſure it may be exerted; And when theſe gene- 
rals are opened, to examine afterwards how lawful 
that is which we in regard of dominion do attribute 
unto our own king: namely, the title of headſhip 
over the church, fo far as the bounds of this king- 
dom do reach. Secondly, the'prerogative of calling 
and diſſolving great aſſemblies, about ſpiritual 
affairs public. And laftly, the right of aſſenting 
unto all thoſe orders concerning religion, winch 
muſt after be in force as law. 


GHAFP. IL. 
What the Power of Dominion is. 

ITHOUT order there is no living in public- 
ſociety, becauſe the want thereof is the mo- 
ther of confuſion, whereupon diviſion of neceſlity 
followeth ; and out of diviſion, deſtruction. The apoſ- 
tile therefore giving inſtruction to public ſocieties, 
requireth that all things be orderly done: order can 
have no place in things, except it be ſettled amongft 
the perſons that ſhall by office be converſant about 
them. And if things and perſons be ordered, this 
doth imply that they are diſtinguiſhed: by de- 
grees. For order is a gradual diſpoſition : the whole 
world conſiſting of parts ſo many, ſo different, 
is by this only thing upheld ; he which framed 


them hath ſer them in order: the very Deity itſelf 
. both 


fit 
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both keepeth and requireth for ever this to be kept 
as a law, that whereſoever there is a coagmentation 
of many, the loweſt be knit unto, the higheſt, by 
that which being interjacent, may cauſe. each ta 
cleave to the other, and ſo all to continue one. 
This ordet of things and perſons in public ſocieties, | 
is the work. of policy, and the proper inſtrument | 
thereof in every degree is power, power being that | | | 
bability which we. have of ourſelves, or receive from | | 

. 

| 

| 


others for performance of any action. If the action 

which we have to perform be converſant about 

matters of mere religion, the power of performing it 

is then ſpiritual; and if that power be ſuch as bath 

not any other to over- rule it, we term it dominion 

or power ſupreme; ſo far as the bounds thereof 

extend. When therefore chriſtian. kings. are fad 

to have ſpiritual dominion or ſupreme power in 

eccleſiaſtical affairs and cauſes, the meaning is, 

that within their own precincts and territories, they ih 
have an authority and power to command even in — 
matters of chriſtian religion, and that there is no 
higher or greater that can in thoſe caſes over- com- 

mand them, where they are placed to reign as 

kings. But withal we muſt likewiſe note that their 1 
power is termed ſupremacy, as being the higheſt, 1 
not ſimply without exception of any thing. For 1 
what man is ſo brain: ſick, as not to except in ſuch 

ſpeeches God himſelf the king of all dominion ? 

Who, doubteth, but that the king who receiveth 


it, muſt hold it of, and under the law, according 
to that old axiom, attribuat rex legi, quod. lem attri- 
butt ei ' pateftatem, lat the king admit the power of the 
law, as the law hath. granted power to him; and 
again, rex now; debet. efſe {ub bomine, ſed. ſub Deo &. 
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lege, the king ought not to be ſubject to man, but ſub- 
Jeet to God and the law. Power of ſpiritual domi- 
nion therefore is in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, that ruling 
aũthority, which neither any foreign ſtate, nor yet 
any part of that politic body at home, wherein the 
fame is eſtabliſhed, can lawfully over- rule. 

It hath been declared already in general, how 
the beft eflabliſhed dominion is where the law doth moſt 
rule the king: the true effect whereof particularly is 
found, as well in eccleſiaſtical as civil affairs; in 
theſe the king, through his ſupreme power, may 
do ſundry great things himſelf, both appertaining 
to peace and war, both at bome, and by command 
by commerce with ſtates abroad, becauſe the law 
doth ſo much permit. Sometimes on the other ſide, 
the king alone hath no right to do without conſent f bis 
rds and commons in parliament : the king himſelf can- 
not change the nature of pleas, nor courts, no not ſo much 
as reſtore blood; becauſe the law is a bar unto him: 
The poſitive laws of the realm have a privilege 
therein, and reſtrain the king's power; which 
poſitive laws, whether by cuſtom or other wiſe eſta- 
bliſned without repugnancy to the laws of God 
and nature, ought not leſs to be in force even in 
ſupernatural affairs of che church. Yet, as it were 
a a thing unreaſonable, if in civil affairs the king, 
although the whole univerſal body did join with 
him, ſhould do any thing by their abſolute power 
for the ordering of their ſtate at home, in prejudice 
of thoſe ancient laws of nations, which are of force 
throughout all the world, becauſe the neceſſary 
commerce of kingdoms dependeth on them: ſo, 
in principal matters belonging unto chriſtian reli- 
| gon, a thing very ſcandalous and offenſive it muſt 
. needs 
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needs be thought, if either kings or laws ſhould 
diſpoſe of the law of God, without any reſpe& had 
unto that which of old hath been reverently thought 
of throughout the world, and wherein there is no 
law of God which forces us to ſwerve from the ways 
wherein ſo many and holy ages have gone: wherefere 
not without good conſideration, the very law itſelf 

| hath provided, That judges ecclefiaſtical, appointed under 
the king's commiſſion, ſhall not adjudge for bereſy any 
thing but that which heretofore hath been adjudged by the 
authority of the canonical ſcriptures, or by the firſt four 
general councils, or by ſome other general council, here 
in the ſame hath been declared bereſy, by the expreſs 
words of the ſaid canonical ſcriptures, or ſuch as bere- 
after ſhall be determined to be beręſy by the bigh court 
of parliament of this realm, with the aſſent of the 
clergy in the convocation An. 1 Reg. Eli. By 
which words of the law, who doth not plainly ſee, 
how that in one branch of proceeding by virtue of 
the king's ſupreme authority, the credit which 
thoſe four firſt general councils have throughout all 
churches, and evermore had, was judged by the 
making of the aforeſaid act a juſt cauſe wherefore 
they ſhould be mentioned in that caſe, as a requi- 
ſite part of that rule wherewith dominion was to be 
limited? But of this we ſhall further conſider, . 
when we come unto that which ſovereign power 
may do in making ecclefiaſtical laws. Unto which 
ſupreme power in kings, two kinds of adverſaries 
there are which have oppoſed themſelves : one fort - 
defending, that ſupreme power in cauſes ecclefiaſtical 
throughout the world appertaineth unto the biſhop of 
Rome; another fort, that the ſaid power belongeth in 
every "national church unto the clergy thereof aſſemb led. 
M m | We 
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We which defend as well againſt the one, as 

againſt the other, that kings within their on pre- 
cintts may bave it, muſt ſhew by what right it muſt 
come unto them. 

Firſt unto me, it ſeemeth almoſt out of doubt and 
controverſy, that every independent multitude be- 
fore any certain form of government eſtabliſhed, 
hath under God ſupreme authority, full dominion 
over itſelf, even as a man not tied with the band 
of ſubjection as yet unto any other, hath over him- 
ſelf the like power, God, creating mankind, did 
endue it naturally with power to F uide itſelf in 
what kind of ſociety ſoever he ſhould chuſe to live. 

A man which is born lord of himſelf 5 be made 
another's ſervant. And that power which naturally 
whole ſocieties have, may be derived unto many, 
few, or one; under whom the reſt ſhall then live in 
ſubjection. Some multitudes are brought into ſub- 
jection by force, as they who being ſubdued, are 
fain to ſubmit their necks unto what yoke it pleaſ- 
eth their conquerors to lay upon them; which con- 
querors by juſt and lawful wars do hold their power 
over ſuch multitudes as a thing deſcending unto 
them; divine providence itſelf ſo diſpoſing, For it 
is God who giveth victory in the day of war, and 
unto whom dominion in this ſort 1s derived, the 
ſame they enjoy according to the law of nations; 
which law authoriſeth conquerors to reign as abſo- 
lute lords over them whom they vanquiſh. Some- 
times it pleaſeth God himſelf by ſpecial appoint- 
ment to chuſe out and nominate ſuch, as to whom 
dominion ſhall be given; which thing he did often 
in the common-wealth of Iſrael ; they which in this 
ſort receive power immediately from God, have it 


— by 
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by mere divine right; they by human, on whom 
the ſame is beſtowed, according to mens diſcretion, 
When they axe left freely by God to make choice of 
their own governors. By which of theſe. means 
ſpever it happen, that kings or governors be ad- 
vanced unto their ſtations, we muſt acknowlege 
both their lawful choice to be approved of God, 
and themſelves to be God's lieutenants; and con- 
feſs their power which they have to be his. 


As for ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical affairs, the 


word of God doth no where appoint that all kings 
ſhould have it, neither that any. ſhould not have it; 


for which cauſe it ſeemeth to ſtand altogether by 


human right, that unto chriſtian kings there is ſuch 
dominion given. 

Again, they on whom rel dominion in 

beſtowed at mens diſcretion, even they likewiſe do 

hold it by divine right: if God in his revealed 

word, hath appointed fuch power to be; although 


himſelf extraordinarily beſtow it not, but leave the 
appointment of perfons to men; yea, although 


God do neither appoint nor aſſign the perſon: ne- 
vertheleſs, when men have afligned and eſtabliſhed: 


both, who doth doubt but that fundry duties and 


affairs depending thereupon are preſcribed by the 


word of God, and conſequently by that very right” 


to be exacted? For example's fake, the power 
which Roman emperors had over foreign pro- 
vinces, was not a thing which the law of God did 
ever inftitute: neither was Tiberius Cæſar by 
eſpecial commiſſion from heaven..therewith inveſted, 


and yet payment of tribute unta Cæſar, being now: 


made emperor, is the plain law of: Jeſus Chriſt : 
unto kinga by human right, honour by very di- 
M m 2 vine 
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532 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
vine right is due; man's ordinances are many 
times propoſed as grounds in the ſtatutes of God ; 
and therefore of what kind ſoever the means be, | 
whereby governors are lawfully advanced to their 
ſtates, as we by the laws of God ſtand bound 
meekly to acknowlege them for God's lieutenants; 
and to confeſs their power to be his: ſo by the 
ſame law they are both authoriſed and required to 
uſe that power as far as it may be in any ſtate 
available to his honour. The law appointeth no 
man to be a huſband, but if a man hath betaken 
himſelf unto that condition, it giveth him power 
and authority over his own wife. That the chriſ- 
tian world ſhould be ordered by kingly government, 
the law of God doth not any where command : and- 
yet the law of God doth give them, which once 
are exalted unto that place of eſtate, right to exact 
at the hands of their ſubjects general obedience in 
whatſoever affairs their power may ſerve to com- 
mand; and God doth ratify works of that ſovereign 
authority, which kings have received by men. 
This is therefore the right whereby kings do hold 
their power; but yet in what ſort the ſame doth 
reſt and abide in them, it ſomewhat behoveth far- 
ther to ſearch, where that we be not enforced to 
make over large diſcourſes about the different con- 
ditions of ſovereign or ſupreme power; that which 
we ſpeak of kings ſhall be in reſpect of the ſtate, 
and according to the nature of this kingdom, where 
the people are in no ſubjection, but ſuch as willing- 
ly themſelves have condeſcended unto for their own 
moſt advantage and ſecurity... 

In kingdoms therefore of this quality, the higheſt 
1 hath indeed dana dominion, but with 

E ffi a1 dependency 
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.__ dependency upon that whole entire body, over the 
ſeveral parts whereof he hath dominion : ſo that it 

ſtandeth for an axiom in this caſe; the king is 
major ſingulis, univerſis minor. The king's de- 


pendency, we do not conſtrue as ſome have done, 


who are of opinion that no man's birth can make 
him a king; but that every particular perſon, ad- 
vanced to ſuch authority, hath at his entrance into 
his reign, the ſame beſtowed on him as an eſtate in 
condition by the voluntary deed of the people, in 
whom it doth lie to. ſet aſide any one, and to 
prefer ſome other before him, better liked of or 


judged fitter for the place, and that the party ſo 


rejected hath no injury done him; no, although 


the ſame be done in a place where the crown doth 


go by ſucceſſion. They plainly affirm that in all 
well appointed kingdoms, the cuſtom evermore hath 
been, and is, that children ſucceed not their parents, 
till the people after a fort have created them anew ; 
neither that they grow to their fathers as natural 
and proper heirs, but are then to be reckoned for 
kings when at the hands of ſuch as repreſent the 
king's majeſty, they have by a ſcepter and a diadem 
received, as it were, the inveſtiture of kingly/power; 
as if theſe ſolemnities were a kind of deed, whereby 
the right of dominion is given. Which ſtrange, un- 
true, and unnatural conceits, ſet abroad by ſeeds- 
men of rebellion, only to animate unquiet ſpirits, 
and to feed them with poſſibility of aſpiring unto 
thrones, if they can win the hearts of thd people, 
what hereditary title ſoever any other before them 
may have: I ſay theſe unjuſt and inſolent poſitions, 
I would not mention, were it not thereby to make 
the countenance of truth more orient; for unleſs 
Mmz we 
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we will openly proclaim defiance unto all law, 
equity, and reaſon, we muſt (there is no remedy} 
acknowlege, that in kingdoms hereditary birth 

_ giveth right unto ſovereign dominion; and the 
death of the predeceſſor putteth the ſucceſſor by 
blood in ſeiſin. Thoſe public ſolemnities before 
ſpecified, do but ſerve for an open teſtification of 
the inheritor's right, or belonging unto the form of 
inducting him into poſſeſſion of that thing he hath 
right unto: therefore in caſe it doth happen, that 
without right of blood a man in ſuch wiſe be poſ- 
ſeſſed, all theſe new elections and inveſtings are 
utterly void; they make him no indefeaſible eſtate; 
the inheritor by blood may e ard him as an 
uſurper. | 


* 


CHAP. 
In what Meaſure Sovereign. — may be n 


N power of dominion all Kings have not an equal 
latitude : kings by conqueſt make their own 
charter; to that how large their power, either civil 
or ipiritual, is, we cannot with any certainty define 
further, than only to ſet them in the line of the law 
of God and nature for bounds. Kings by God's 
own ſpecial appointment, have alſo that largeneſs 
of power which he doth aſſign or permit with ap- 
probation, Touching kings which were firſt inſti- 
tuted by agreement and compoſition made with 
| them over whom they reign, how far their power 
| may extend, the articles of compact between them 
is to ſhew; not only the articles of compact at the 
irſt beginning, which for the moſt part are either 
clean worn out of knowlege, or elſe known to very 
lew; but whatſoever hath been after in free and 
voluntary 


175 
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voluntary tnanner condeſcended unto, whether by 
expreſs conſent, (whereof poſitive laws are witneſſes) 
or elſe by filent allowance, famouſly notified 
through cuſtom reaching beyond the memory of 
man. By which means of after agreement, it cometh 
many times to paſs in kingdoms, tig they whoſe 
ancient predeceſſors were by violence and force 
made ſubject, do by little and little grow into that 
ſweet form of kingly government which philoſo- 
phers define, Regency willingly ſuſtained, and indued 
with chiefly of power in the greateſt things. 

Many of the ancients in their writings do peak 
of kings with ſuch high and ample terms, as if uni- 
verſality of re even in regard of things and not 


144 


king: The reaſon is, becauſe the ſpeech concern- 
ing kings, they frame according to the ſtate of 
thoſe monarchs to whom unlimited authority was 
given; which ſome not obſerving, imagine, that all 
kings, even in that they are kings, ought to have 


whatſoever power they judge any fovereign ruler - 


lawfully to have enjoyed. But that moſt judicious 
phitofopher Pythagoras, whoſe eye ſcarce any thing 


did eſcape which was to be found in the boſom of 


nature, he conſidering how far the power of one ſo- 
vereigh ruler may be different from another regal 
authority, noteth in Spartan kings, That of all others 
they were moſt tied to lam, and ſo the moſt refirained 
power. I am not of opinion that ſimply in kings, 


the m4, but the beſt limited power is beſt, both for 


them and the people. The moſt limited is that 
which may deal in feweſt things; the beſt is that, 
which in dealing is tied unto the ſoundeſt, perfect- 
eſt, and moſt impartial rule, which rule is the 

Mma4. law: 
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law: I mean not only the law of nature, and of 
God; but the national law conſonant thereunto. 
Pappier that people whoſe law is their xing in the greateſt 
thin 5, than that whoje king is himſelf their law : Where. 
the king doth guide the flate, and the law the king, that 
common-wealth,gs like an harp or melodious inſtrument, 
the firings = are turned and handled all by one 
band, following as lau, the rules and canons of muſical 
ſcience, Moſt divinely therefore Archytas maketh 
unto public felicity theſe four ſteps and degrees, 
every of which doth ſpring from the former, as 
from another cauſe, The king ruling by law, the ma- 
giftrate following the ſubject free, and the whole ſociety 
bappy. Adding on the contrary fide, that where 
this order is not, it cometh by tranſgreſſion thereof 
to paſs, that a king groweth a tyrant; he that 
ruleth under him abhorreth to be guided by him 
or commanded ; the people ſubject unto both, have 
freedom unto neither, and the whole community 
is wretched. In which reſpect I cannot chuſe but 
commend highly their wiſdom, by whom the 
foundation of our common-wealth hath been laid; 
wherein though no manner of perſon or cauſe be 
ſubject unto the king's power, yet fo is the power 
of the king over all, and in all limited, that unto 
all his proceedings the law- itſelf is a rule. The 
axioms of our regal government are theſe, Les facit 
regem: The law maketh the king. The king's 
grant of any favour contrary to law is void; Rex 
nibil potefl nifi quod jure poteſt: The king can do 
nothing but that which he doth by force of law. 
Our kings therefore when they are to take poſſeſſion 
of the crown they are called unto, have it pointed 
out before their eyes, even by the very, 9 
— 
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and rites of their inauguration, to what affairs by 
the ſame law their ſupreme power and authority 
reacheth; crowned we fee they are, enthroniſed, 
and anointed ; the crown a ſign of military domi- 

nion; the throne of ſedentary or judicial; the oil 
of religious and ſacred power. 

_ © Touching that which is now in hand, we are on 


all ſides fully agreed, Firſt, that there is not any re- 


ſtraint or limitation of mattey for regal authority 
and power to be converſant in, but of religion only; 
and of . whatſoever cauſe thereunto appertaining 
kings may lawfully have charge, they lawfully 
may therein exerciſe dominion, and uſe the tempo- 
ral ſword. Secondly, that ſome kind of actions 
converſant about ſpiritual affairs are denied unto 
kings: as, namely, actions of power and order, and 
of ſpiritual juriſdiction, which hath with it inſepa- 
rably joined power to adminiſter the word and facra- 
ments, power to ordain, to judge as an ordinary, to 
bind and looſe, to excommunicate, and ſuch like. 
Thirdly, that even in thoſe very actions which are 
proper unto dominion, and are allowed unto kings, 
there muſt be ſome certain rule for proceeding in 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, whereunto they ought to be 
ſtrictly tied; which rule for proceeding by regal 


power hath not hitherto been agreed upon with- 
ſuch uniform conſent, and certainty as might be 


wiſhed, | The different ſentences of men herein I 
will now go about to examine, but it ſhall be 


enough to propoſe what rule doth ſeem in this caſe 
moſt reaſonable, 


The. cauſe of deriving ſupreme power dem a 
whole intire multitude into ſome ſpecial part there- 
of, is, . the neceſſity of expedition in public 

affairs, 
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528 FEFECCLESIASTICAL POLITI. 
affairs, partly the inconvenience of confuſion and 
trouble, where a multitude of equals dealeth; and 
partly the diſſipation which muſt needs enfue in 
companies where every man wholly ſeeketh his on 
particular (as we all would do, even with other 
mens hurt) and haply the very overthrow of them- 
ſelves in the end alfo, For the procurement of the 
common good of all men, by keeping every ſeveral 
man in order, ſome of neceſſity muſt have been in- 
veſted with authority over all, and encouraged 
with prerogative-honour to ſuſtain the weighty 
burthen of that charge. The good which is proper 
unto each man belongeth to the common good of 
all, as part of the whole perfection; but theſe two. 
are things different; for men by that which is pro- 
per are ſevered, united they are by that which is 
common. Wherefore, beſides that which moveth 
each man in particular to ſeek his own private 
good; there muſt be of neceſſity in all public ſocieties 
alſo a general mover, directing unto common good, 
and framing every man's particular unto it. The 
end whereunto all government was inſtituted, was 
Bonum publicum, the univerſal or common good. 
Are we then able to ſhew any commendable ſtate 
of government, which by experience and practice 
hath felt the benefit of being in all cauſes ſubject 
unto the ſupreme authority of one governor? Yes, 
againſt the policy of the Iſralites, I hope there will 
no man except, where Moſes deriving fo great a part 
of his burthen in government unto others, did not- 
withſtanding retain to himſelf univerſal ſuprema- 
cy; Johoſhaphat appointing one to be choſen in the 
affairs of God, and another in the kings affairs, did 
this as having dominion over them in both. If 
therefore 
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therefore from approbation of heaven, the kings of 


God's own choſen people had in the affairs of jewiſh 
religion ſupreme power, why not chriſtian kings the 
like alſo in chriſtian religion. There is no 
which doth prove it repugnant either to the law oft 
God or of nature, that all ſupremacy of external 


power be in chriſtian kingdoms granted unto kings 


thereof for preſervation of bars _— en 
and peace, 
CHAP W. 
Of the Title of H eadjbip. 


'T 1s, as is ſome do imagine, too much, that Lings 
of England ſhould be termed heads, i in relation 


of the church. That which we do underſtand. by 


headſhip is, their only ſupreme power in eccleſilti 
cal affairs and cauſes; that which lawful PRES 
are, what ſhould make it unlawful for men. by 
ritual ſtyles or titles to ſignify? If the having of U- 
preme power be allowed, why is the , expteſling 
thereof by the title of Head condemned? They 
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at the length to acknowlege, that kings may have 
dominion or ſupreme government even over all, 
both -perſons and. cauſes. We, in terming our 


princes Heads. of the church, do but teſtify, that we. 
acknowlege them ſuch governors. The word, is 
ſo fit to ſignify all kinds of ſuperiority, pre-emi- 
nence, and chiefty, that nothing is more ordinary 


than to uſe it in vulgar ſpeech, and in common un- 


derſtanding ſo to take it: If therefore chriſtian 


kings may have any pre- -eminence or chiefty above 
all others, our n is made known to the 


world, ſo that no man which will underſtand can 
* 
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eaſily be ignorant, that we do not impart unto kings, 
when we term them Heads, the honour which is pro- 
perly given to our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
uben the bleſſed apoſtle in ſcripture doth term him 

the Head of the Church. The power which we ſignify 
in that name, differeth in three things plainly from 
that which Chriſt doth challenge, and which we could 
not attribute to any other, no not altho' it ſhould at 
our hands be exacted with torments. | 

Firſt, it differeth in order, becauſe God hath given 
Chriſt to his church for the head, far above all prin- - 
cipalit ies, and powers, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not in this world only, but -alſo in 
that which is to come: Whereas the power which others 
have, is ſubordinate unto his. Secondly, again, as 
he differeth in order, ſo in meaſure of power alſo 
becauſe God hath given unto him the ends of the 
earth for his poſſeſſion ; unto him dominion from ſea 
to ſea, unto him all power both in heaven and earth, 
unto him ſuch ſovereignty, as doth not only reach 
over all places, perſons, and things, but doth reſt in 
his only perſon; and is not by any ſucceſſion con- 
tinued; he reigneth as head and king, nor is there 
any kind of law which tieth him, but his on pro- 
per will and wiſdom, his power is abſolute, the 
ſame jointly;over all which it is ſeverally over each: 
not ſo the power of any other headſhip. How 
kings are reſtrained, and how their power is limit- 
ed, we have ſhewed before; ſo that unto him 1s 
given by the title of headſbip over the church, that 
largeneſs of power, wherein neither man nor an- 
gel can be matched nor compared with him. 
Thirdly, the laſt and greateſt difference between 
him and them, is in the very Kind of their * 
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The head being of all other parts of the body moſt 
divine, hath dominion” over all the reſt; it is the 
fountain of ſenſe, of motion, the throne: where the 
guide of the ſoul doth reign; the court from 
whence direction of all things human proceedeth. 
Why Chriſt is called the bead of the church, theſe 
cauſes themſelves do yield. As the head is the 
chiefeſt part of a man, above which there is none, 
always joined with the body; ſo Chriſt the higheſt 
in his church, is always knit to it. Again, as the 
head giveth ſenſe and motion unto all the body, ſo 
he quickeneth us, and, together with underſtanding _ 
of heavenly things, giveth ſtrength to walk therein. 
Seeing therefore that they cannot affirm Chriſt to 
be ſenſibly preſent, or always viſibly joined unto 
his body the church which is on earth, inaimuch as 
his corporal reſidence is in heaven; again, ſeeing 
that they do not affirm (it were intolerable if they 
did) that Chriſt doth perſonally adminiſter the ex- 
ternal government of outward actions in the church, 
but, by the ſecret inward influence of his grace, 
giveth ſpiritual life, and the ſtrength of ghoſtly 
motion thereunto: Impoſſible it is that they ſnould 
fo cloſe up their eyes as not to diſcern what odds 
there is between that kind of operation which we 
imply in the Hheadſhip of princes, and that which- 
agreeth to our Saviour's dominion over the church. 
The headſhip which we give unto kings, is alto- 
gether viſibly exerciſed, and ordereth only the ex- 
ternal frame. of church affairs here amongſt us; 
ſo that it plainly differeth from Chriſt's, even in 
very nature and kind. To be in ſuch fort united 
unto the church as he is; to work as he worketh, 
either on the whole church, or upon any particular 
aſſembly, 


ad 
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aſſembly, or in any one man, doth neither agree, 
nor hath any poſſibility of agreement unto apy one 
beſides him. 

Fo make things therefore ſo plain that hence- 
forward a child's capacity may ſerve rightly to con- 
ceive our meaning, we make the fpiritual govern- 
ment of Chrift to be generally that whereby his 
church is ruled and governed in things ſpiritual. 
Of this general we make two diftin& kinds; the 
one inviſible exerciſed by Chriſt himſelf in his own 
perſon; the other outwardly adminiſtered by them 

. whom Chriſt doth allow to be rulers and guiders 
of his church. Touching the former of theſe two 
kinds, we teach that Chriſt in regard thereof, is 
particularly termed the Head of the' church of God; 
neither can any other creature in that ſenſe 'and 
meaning, be termed head beſides him, becauſe it 
importeth the government and conduct of our fouls, 
by the hand of that bleſſed ſpirit wherewith we are 
ſealed and marked as being particularly his. Him 
only therefore do we acknowlege to be the Lord, 
which dwelleth, liveth, and reigneth in our hearts; 

Him only to be that head which giveth ſalvation 
and life unto his body; Him only to be that fountain 
from whence the influence of heavenly graces diſ- 
tilleth, and is derived into all parts, whether the 
word, or the ſacraments, or diſcipline, or what- 
ſoever be the means whereby it floweth. As for 
the power of adminiſtering theſe things in the church 
of Chriſt, which power we call the power of order, 
it is indeed both ſpiritual and His; ſpiritual, becauſe 
ſuch properly concerns the ſpirit : His, becauſe by 
him it was inſtituted. Howbeit neither ſpiritual, 
as that which is inwardly and inviſibly exerciſed ; 

nor 


nor His, as that which he himſelf in perſon doth _ 
exerciſe. Again, that power of dominion wbich 


is indeed the point of this controverſy, and doth - 


alſo belong to the ſecond kind of ſpiritual, govern- 
ment, namely, unto, that government which is ex- 
ternal and vigble. This likewiſe being ſpiritual in 
regard of the matter about which. it dealeth; and 
being, His, inaſmuch as he approveth whatſoever 
is done by it, muſt notwithſtanding be diſtinguiſh» 
ed alſo from that power whereby he himſelf in per- 
ſon adminiſtereth the former kind of his own ſpi- 
ritual government, becauſe he himſelf in perſon 
doth not adminiſter this: we do not therefore vainly 
imagine, but truly and rightly difcern a power ex- 
ternal and viſible in the church, exerciſed by men, 
and ſevered in nature from that ſpiritual-power of 
Chriſt's own government; which power is termed 
ſpiritual, becauſe it worketh ſecretly, inwardly, 
and inviſibly : His, becauſe none doth nor' can it 
perſonally exerciſe, either beſides or together with 
him; ſeeing that him only we may name our Head 
in regard of this; and yet in regard of that other 
power from his, we term others alſo, beſides him, 
Heads, without any. contradiction at all. 


eK V 


Of the Power to call and diſſolue all ſolemn Aſſemblies 
about the public Affairs of the Church, 


MONGST ſundry prerogatiyes of Simon's 


dominion over the Jews there is reckoned, 


as not the leaſt, That ns man might gather any great 


aſſembly in the land without him. For ſo the manner 
of Jewiſh government had always been, that whe- 
ther the cauſe for which men aſſembled themſelves 


in 
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in peaceable, good and orderly fort were eccleſi- 
aſtical or civil, ſupreme authority ſhould afſemble 
them: David gathered all Iſrael together unto Je- 
ruſalem; when the ark was to be removed, he aſ- 
ſembled the ſons of Aaron and the Levites. Solo- 
mon did the like at ſuch time as the temple was to 
be dedicated; when the church was to be reformed, 
Aſa in his time did the fame : the ſame upon like 
occaſion was done afterwards by Joaſh, Hezekias, 
Joſiah, and others. The conſuls of Rome, Polibius 
affirmeth to have had a kind of regal authority, in 
that they might call together the ſenate and people 
whenſoever it pleaſed them. Seeing therefore the 
affairs of the church and chriftian religion are pub- 
| lic affairs, for the ordering whereof more ſolemn 
aſſemblies ſometimes are of as great importance-and 
uſe, as they are for ſecular affairs, it ſeemeth no 
leſs an act of ſupreme authority to call the one 
than the other. Wherefore the clergy in ſuch wiſe 
gathered together is an eccleſiaſtical ſenate, which 
with us, as in former times, the chiefeſt prelate at 
his diſcretion did uſe to aſſemble; fo that afterwards 
in ſuch conſiderations as have been before ſpecified, 
it ſeemed more meet to annex the ſaid prerogative 
to the crown. R 
The plin of reformed diſcipline not liking there- 
of ſo well, taketh order that every former aſſembly 
before it breaketh up, ſhould itſelf appoint both 
the time and place of their after-meeting again. 
But becauſe I find not any thing on that ſide parti- 
cularly alleged againſt us herein, there needeth no 
longer diſputation about ſo plain a cauſe. The 
ancient imperial law forbiddeth ſuch aſſemblies as 


the emperor's authority did not cauſe to be made. 
Before 


ö 
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Before emperors became chriſtians the church had 
never any general ſynod ; their greateſt meeting; 
conſiſting of biſhops and others, the graveſt in each 
province. As for the civil governor's authority 
it ſuffered them only as things not regarded, or not 
accounted of at ſuch times as it did ſuffer them. 
So that what right a chriſtian king hath as touch- 
ing aſſemblies of that kind, we are not able to judge 
till we come to later times, when religion had won 
the hearts of the higheſt powers. © Conſtantine (as 
Pighius doth grant) was not only the firſt that did 
ever call any general council together, but even 
the firſt that deviſed the calling of them for con- 
ſultation about the buſineſs of God. After he had 

- once given the example, his ſucceſſors a long time 
followed the ſame; inſomuch that St. Hierom to 
diſprove. the authority of a ſynod which was pre- 
tended to be general, uſeth this as a forcible ar- 
gument. Dic, quis imperator hanc Hynodum juſſerit 
convocari? Their anſwer hereunto is no anſwer, 
which ſay, That. the emperors did not this without 
conference had with the biſhops : for to our purpoſe 
it is enough if the clergy alone did it not otherwiſe 
than by the leave and appointment of their ſove= 
reign lords and kings, 


CHAP, v.. 5 
Of the Authority of — Laws. 


HERE are which wonder that we ſhould ac- 
count any ſtatute a law, which the high court 

of parliament in England hath eſtabliſhed about the 
matters of church government; the prince and 
court of parliament having (as they ſuppoſe) no 
more law ful means to give order to the church and 
. clergy 
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clergy in thoſe things, than they have to make laws 
for the hierarchies of angels in heaven ; that the 
parliament being a mere temporal court, can neither 
by the law of nature nor of God, have competent 
power to define of ſuch matters ; that ſupremacy 
in this kind cannot belong unto kings or ſtates, in 
that they be chriſtians, foraſmuch as if they be 
chriſtians, they all owe ſubjection to the paſtors of 
their ſouls; that the prince therefore not having 
it himſelf, cannot communicate it to the parliament, 
and conſequently cannot make laws, or determine 
of the church's government by himſelf, parliament, 

or any other court ſubjected unto him. — 
The parliament of England together with the 
convocation annexed thereunto, is that whereupon 
the very eſſence of all government within this king- 
dom doth depend; it is even the body of the 
whole realm; it conſiſteth of the king and of all 
that within the land are ſubject unto him. The 
parliament is a court not ſo merely temporal, as 
if it might meddle with nothing but leather and 
wool. In the days of queen Mary, when the realm 
did ſubmit itſelf unto the legate of pope Julius, 
his letters of diſpenſation to confirm certain foun- 
dations or biſhoprics, cathedral churches, hoſpitals, 
colleges, ſchools, inſtitutions into livings eccleſi- 
aſtical, and judicial proceſſes, were not thought of 
ſufficient ſtrength, and had taken ſmall effect in 
the church of England, without the authenticating 
authority of an act of parliament. In matters of 
God, to ſet down a form of prayer, a ſolemn con- 
feilion of the articles of the chriſtian faith and ce- 
remonies meet for the exerciſe of religion—it were 
unnatural not to think the paſtors and biſhops of 
| our 


our ſouls a great deal more fit than men of ſecular 
trades and callings : howbeit when all which the 
wiſdom of all ſorts can do, is done for the deviſing 
of laws in the church, it is the general conſent that 
giveth them the form and vigour of laws, without 
which they could be no more unto us than the 
counſel of phyſicians to the ſick; Well might they 
ſeem as wholeſome admonitions and inſtructions; 
but laws could they never be, without the Con Het 
of the whole church, which is to be guided by 
them; whereunto both nature and the pactice of 
the church of God ſet down in ſcripture, is found 
every way ſo fully conſonant, that God himſelf 
would not irnpoſe, no not his own laws upon his 
people by the hand of Moſes, without their free 
and open conſent. Wherefore to define and deter- 
mine even of the church's affairs by way of aſſent 
and approbation, as laws are defined in that right 
of power which doth give them the force of laws; 
thus to define of our own church's government, 
the parliament of England hath competent autho- 
rity. _. | 
Touching that ſupremacy of power which our 
kings have in this caſe of making laws, it reſteth 
principally in the ſtrength of a negative voice; 
which not to give them, were to deny them that, 
without which they were kings but by mere title, 
and not in exerciſe of dominion, That pagan em- 
perors challenged not any intereſt of giving voice 
in the laws of the church, I hope no man will fo 
conſtrue as if the cauſe were conſcience and fear to 
encroach upon the church's right. When the 
chriſtian emperors from Conſtantine downwards did 
intermeddle with the church's affairs, was there 
Nun 2 any 
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any chriſtian biſhop in the world which did then 
judge this repugnant unto the dutiful ſubjection 
which chriſtians do owe to the paſtors of their ſouls? 
In reſpe&t of their ſacred order, it is not by us, 
neither may be denied, that kings and princes are 
as much, as the very meaneſt that liveth under them, 
bound in conſcience to ſhew themſelves gladly and 
willingly obedient unto them, receiving the ſeals 
of ſalvation, - the bleſſed ſacraments at their hands, 
as at the hands of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt with all 
reverence: which nevertheleſs may ſtand very well 
without reſignation of ſupremacy of power in'mak- 
ing laws, even laws concerning the moſt ſpiritual 
affairs of the church. Do kings by embracing 
chriſtianity, thereby receive any ſuch law as taketh 
from them the weightieſt part of that ſovereignty 
' which they had when they were heathens? Being 
_ infidels might they do more in cauſes of religion, 
than now they can by the laws of God being true 
believers? Apparent it is unto all men which are 
not ſtrangers unto the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, that 
no ſtate of the world receiving chriſtianity, is, by 
any law therein contained, bound to reſign the 
power which they lawfutly bench before. But over 
what perſons, and in what cauſes ſoever the ſame 
hath been in force, it may ſo remain and continue 
ſtill, That which as kings, they might do in 
matters of religion, and did in matter of falſe re- 
ligion, being idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, the ſame 
they are now even in every reſpect fully authorized 
to do in all affairs pertinent to the ſtate of true 
chriſtiat religion. 
Touching the king's ſupereminent authority in 


commanding, and in judging of cauſes eccleſiaſti- 
cal, 
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cal, this is our meaning, and no otherwiſe : There 
is not witnin this realm an eccleſiaſtical officer, that 
may by the authority of his on place, command 
uni verſally throughout the king's dominions: But 
they of this people, whom one may command, are 


to another's command unſubject. The king's royal 


power alone is of ſo large compaſs, that no man, 
commanded by him according to the order of law, 
can plead himſelf. to be without the bounds and 
limits of that authority. I ſay, according to order 


of law; becauſe that with us even kings have there- 


unto ſo tied themſelves, that otherwiſe than fo, they 
take not upon them to command any. And, that 
kings ſhould be in ſuch ſort ſupreme commanders 
over all men, we hold it requilite, as well for the 
ordering of ſpiritual, as for civil affairs; inaſmuch 
as without univerſal authority in this kind, they 
ſhould not be able, when need is, to do as virtuous 


kings have done. That our laws do evermore re- 


fer the ordinary judgment of ſpiritual cauſes unto 


ſpiritual perſons, ſuch as are termed ordinaries 
(and ſuch, by the laws of this land, are none but 


prelates only) no man which knoweth any thing 
of the practice of this realm can be eaſily ignorant. 
Now, beſides them which are authoriſed to judge 
in ſeveral territories, there is required an univerſal 
power which reacheth over all, imparting ſupreme 
authority of government, over all courts, all judges, 
all cauſes; the operation of which power is as well 
to ſtrengthen, maintain, and uphold particular ju- 


riſdictions, which haply might elſe be of ſmall 


effect; as alſo to remedy that which they are not 
able to help, and to redreſs that wherein they at 
any time do otherwiſe than they ought to do. This 


Nog . . power 
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power being ſometime in the biſhop of Rome, 


who, by ſiniſter practices, had drawn it into his 


hands, was, for juſt conſiderations, by public con- 
ſent annexed unto the king's royal ſeat and crown; 
from thence the authors of reformation would 


tranſlate it into their national aſſemblies or ſynods; 
which ſynods are the only helps which they think 
law ful to uſe againſt ſuch evils in the church, as 
particular juriſdictions are not ſufficient to redreſs. 
In which cauſe, our laws have provided that the 


king's ſupereminent authority and power ſhall 


ſerve: as, namely, when the whole eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate, or the principal perſons therein, do need vi- 
ſitation and reformation; when in any part of the 
church, errors, ſchiſms, hereſies, abuſes, offences, 
contempts, enormities are grown z which men, in 


their ſeveral juriſdictions, either do not, or cannot 
help. Whatſoever any ſpiritual authority and 


power (ſuch as legates from the ſee of Rome did 


ſometime exerciſe) hath done or might heretofore 
have done, for- the remedies. of thoſe evils i in law- 
ful fort, (that is to ſay, without the violation of 


7 the laws of God or nature in the deed done) as 


much in every degree our laws have fully grant- 


ed, that the king for ever may do, not only by 


ſerting eccleſiaſtical ſynods on Vork, that the thing 


may be their act, and the king their motioner unto 
it (for ſo much perhaps the maſters of the reforma- 
tion will grant) but by commiſſioners, few; or 
many, who having the king's letters patent, may, 


in the virtue thereof, execute the premiſes. as 
agents in the right, not of their own mow and 
nay; but of his . ebene power. 

A 222 Kas 
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The truth is, that chere is ſome reaſon to think 
it not at all of the fiteſt for kings to ſit as ordinary 
judges in matters of faith and religion. An ordinary 
judge muſt be of the quality which in a ſupreme 


judge is not neceſſary; becauſe the perſan of the 
one is charged with that which the authurity of the 


other diſchargeth, without imploying perſonally 


himſelf therein. It is an error to think, that the 
king's authority can have no force nor power in 
the doing of that which himſelf may not perſonally 
do. For firſt, impoſſible it is, that at ane and the 
fame time, the king in perſon ſhould order ſo many 
and fo different affairs, as by his on power every 
where preſent, are wont to be ordered both in 
peace and war, at home and abroad. Again, the 
king, in regard of his non- age, or minority, may 
be unable to perform that thing, wherein years of 
diſcretion: are requiſite for perſonal action; and 
yet his authority even then be of force. For which 
cauſe we fay, that the king's authority dieth not, 
but is, and worketh always alike, Sundry con- 
ſiderations there may be, effectual to withhold 
the king's perſon from being a doer of that which 
notwithſtanding his power muſt give force unto, 
even in civil affairs; where nothing doch more ei- 
ther concern the duty, or better beſeem the majeſty 
of kings, than perſonally to adminiſter juſtice to 
their people (as moſt famous princes have done) 
yet if it be in caſe of felony or treaſon, the learned 


in the laws of this realm do affirm, that well may 


the king commit his authority to another, ta judge 


between him and the offender; but the king being 


himſelf there a party, he cannot perſonally fit to 
give judgment. As therefore the perſon of the king 
Nn 4 may, 
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may, for juſt conſiderations, even where the cauſe 
is civil, be notwithſtanding withdrawn from oc 
pying the ſcat of judgment, and others under his 
authority be fit, he unfit himſelf to Judge ſo the 


conſiderations for which it were haply not conve- 
nient for kings to ſit and give ſentence in ſpiritual 


courts, where cauſes eceleſiaſtical are uſually de- 
bated, can be no bar to that force and efficacy 
which their ſovereign power hath over thoſe ve 
conſiſtories, and for which we hold, without any 
exception, that all courts are the king's. 

All men are not for all things ſufficient, and there- 
fore public affairs being divided, ſuch perſons mult | 
be authoriſed judges in each kind, as common reaſon 


may preſume to be moſt fit. Which cannot of kings 


and princes ordinarily be preſumed, in cauſes 

merely eccleſiaſtical ; ſo that even common ſenſe 
doth rather adjudge this burthen unto other men. 
We ſee it hereby a thing neceſſary, to put a dif- 


ference, as well between that ordinary juriſdiction 


which belongetk unto the clergy alone, and that 
commiſſionary wherein others are for juſt conſide ra- 
tions appointed to join with them, as alſo between 
both theſe juriſdictions; and a third, whereby the 
king hath tranſcendent authority, and that in all 
cauſes over both, Why this may not be lawfully 
granted uato him, there is no reaſon. A time there 
was, when kings were not capable of any ſuch 
power, as, namely, when they profeſſed themſelves 
open enemies unto Chriſt and chriſtianity. A time 


there followed, when they, being capable, took 


ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs to themſelves, as 
ſeemed beſt in their own eyes, becauſe no certainty 


touching their right was as yet determined. A 
cauſe 


* 


cauſe why many times emperors have done more 
by their abſolute authority, than could very well 
ſtand with reaſon, was the over- great importunity 
of wicked heretics, who, being enemies to peace 
and quietneſs, cannot otherwiſe than by violent 
means be ſuppor ted. In this reſpect therefore we 
muſt needs think the ſtate of our on church 
much better ſettled than theirs was; becauſe our 


. Jaws: have, with far more certainty, preſeribed | 


bounds unto each kind of power. All deciſion of 
things doubtful; and correction of things amiſs are 
procceded in by order of law, what perſon ſoever 
he be unto whom the adminiſtration of judgment 
belongeth. It is neither permitted unto prelates 

nor prince to judge and determine at their o. 
diſcretion, but law hath preſcribed what both ſnall 
do. What power the king hath, he hath it by law, 
the bounds and limits of it are known; the entire 
community giveth general order by law, how all 
things publicly are to be done, and the king, as 
the head thereof, the higheſt in authority over all, 
cauſeth (according to the ſame law) every parti- 
cular to be framed: and ordered thereby. The 
whole body politic maketh laws, which laws give 
power unto the king, and the king having bound 

himſelf to uſe according unto law that power, it ſo 
falleth out, that the execution of the one is'accom- 
pliſned by the other in moſt religious and peace- 
able ſort. Our laws do neither ſuffer a ſpi. itual 
court to entertain thoſe cauſes which by the law 
are civil; nor yet, if the matter be indeed ſpiritual, 
a mere civil court to give judgment of it. Touch- 
ing ſupreme power therefore to command all men, 
and in all manner of cauſes of judgment to be high- 
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eſt, let thus much ſuffice, as well for declaration 
of our own meaning, as for defence _ the death 
therein. 

Thoſe with whom we diſpute are ä very 
vehement in contention, that from the greateſt 
thing unto the leaſt about the church, all muſt 
needs be immediately from God. Vet ſometimes 
bethinking themſelves better, they acknowlege that 

it doth ſuffice to have received the principal things 
from God, and that for other matters the church 
bath ſufficient authority to make laws. Where- 
upon the queſti on now is, Whether the clergy 
alone in convocation aſſembled ought to have the 
whole power of making eccleſiaſtical laws, or elſe 
conſent of the laity may thereunto be made ne- 
ceſſary, and the king's aſſent ſo neceſſary, that 
his ſole denial may be of force to ſtay them from 
being laws? It is a thing undoubtedly natural, 
that all free and independent ſocieties ſhould them- 
ſelves make their own laws, and that this power 
ſhould belong to the whole, not to any certain 
part of a politic body, though haply ſome one part 
may have greater ſway in that action than the reſt; 
which thing being generally fit and expedient in 
the making of all laws, we ſee no cauſe why to 
think otherwiſe in laws concerning the ſervice of 
God, which in all well- ordered ſtates and common- 
wealths is the firſt thing that law hath care to pro- 
vide for. So that unleſs the verity and purity of 
religion do take from them which embrace it, that 
power where with otherwiſe they are poſſeſſed — 
whatſoever authority, as touching laws for religion, 
a commonwealth hath ſimply, it muſt of neceſſity 


| have, being of the chriſtian religion, Altho' the 
decrees 
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decrees of that firſt moſt venerable council of Je- 
ruſalem, concluded upon by James and the apoſtles, 
were far and wide commanded to be kept e 
_ where, no otherwiſe than if Chriſt himſelf had per- 
* ſonally on earth been the author of them; yet is 
this no teſtimony that the power of making laws ec- 
cleſiaſtical belongeth to the ſucceſſionof the apoſtles, 
the biſhops and prelates of the church of God. The 
cauſe why that council was of ſo great authority and 
credit aboye all others which have been ſince, is 
expreſſed in theſe words of principal obſervation, 
Unto the Holy Ghoſt, and to us it hab ſeemed gun: 
Which form of ſpeech though other councils have | 
likewiſe uſed, yet neither could they themſelves 
mean, nor may we ſo underſtand them, as if both 
were in equal ſort aſſiſted with the power of the 
Holy Ghoſt; bus the latter had the favour of that 
general afliſtance and preſence which Chriſt doth 
promiſe unto all his, according to the quality of 
their ſeveral ſtates and callings; the former, the 
grace of ſpecial, rare, miraculous, and extraordi- 
nary illumination. Were it ſo, that the clergy 
alone might give laws unto all the reſt, foraſmuch 
as every eſtate doth deſire to enlarge the bounds of 
their own liberties, is it not eaſy to ſee how injuri- 
ous this might prove to men of other cord tiuns ? 
Peace and juſtice are maintained by preſerving 
unto every order their right, and by keeping all * 
eſtates. as it were, in an even balance; H¹ich 
thing is no way better done, than if The Kir , 
their common parent, whoſe care is ptefumed 10 
extend molt ampartially over all, do bear che T 
eſt ſway in the mak ing laws which al! muſt be ot. 
: dered by. We muſt grant that the canous, even 


of 
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of general couneils, have but the face of wiſe 
mens opinions, concerning that whereof they treat, 
till they be publicly aſſented unto; where they are 
to Take place as laws; and that in giving ſuch 
public aſſent as maketh a chriſtian kingdom ſubject 
unto thoſe laws, the king's authority is the chiefeſt. 
| That which an univerſity of men, a company, a 
| corporation doth without conſent of their rector, 
| is as nothing. Except therefore we make the king's 
authority over the clergy, leſs in the greateſt things, 
than the power of the meaneſt governor is in all 
over the college or ſociety which is under 
him; how ſhould we think it a matter decent; that 
the clergy ſhould-1mpole ws, _ ſupreme gover- 
nor's aſſent not being aſked. Art: K 
- It is a looſe and licentious n which the 
analaprifts have embraced, holding that the church 
of God ſhould Amit wf nd law- makers but the 
evangeliſts, no courts but preſbyters, no puniſh- 
ments but eccleſiaſtical cenſures; I ſay this opinion 
is looſe-and licentious : For, as a man liveth joined 
with others in common fociety, and belongeth to 
the outward politic body of the church, although 
= the law of nature and ſcripture have in this reſpect 
| made manifeſt the things that are of greateſt ne- 
ceſſity, as well concerning that which is to be 
known and believed in, as alſo touching that 
which is to be done by the church of God; never- 
theleſs, by reaſon of new, occaſions ſtill ariſing, 
which the church, having care of ſouls, muſt take 
order for as need requireth, hereby it cometh to 
paſs, that there is, and ever will be, great uſe even 
of human laws and ordinances, deducted by courſe 


of reaſoning, as a concluſion from divine and natural 
| laws. 
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laws. As opinions are either fit or inconvenient to 


be profeſſed, ſo man's laws have to determine of 
them. They may for public unity's ſake require 
mens profeſſed aſſent,” or prohibit their contradic- 
tion to ſpecial articles, wherein, as perhaps there 


hath been controverſy what is true, ſo the ſame 


were like to continue ſtill, not without grievous 
detriment unto a number of ſouls; except law, to 
remedy that evil, ſnould ſet down a certainty which 


no man afterwards is to gain-ſay. Wherefore as 


in regard of divine laws, which the church re- 


ceiveth from God, we may unto every man apply 7 


thoſe, words of wiſdom in Solomon, my ſon keep 
thou thy : father's precepts; even ſo concerning the 


ſtatutes and . ordinances. which the church itſelf 
makes, we may add thereunto. the words that 


follow, and for/ake not the. law: of thy mather... . » . 
There are which do not utterly condemn the 


making of laws in the church, and yet think ſimply 


of human laws, that they can in no ſort touch the 
conſcience; that they can have no power over the 
ſoul, neither can the heart of man be polluted as 
with ſin, by tranſgreſſing them. For our better 


information herein, we muſt note, that laws made 


with the approbation of the community where they 
are to obtain, and with the conſent of the higheſt 
power, God himſelf doth in ſuch fort. authoriſe, 


that to deſpiſe them is to deſpiſe in them him. 


The law of God itſelf doth require at our hands 
ſubjection. Be ye ſubject, ſaith St. Peter; and St. 


- Paul, let every ſoul be ſubject; ſubject all unio ſuch 
powers as are ſet over us. Subjection therefore we 
owe, and that by the law of God; we are in con- 


ſcience bound to yield it even unto every of them 


that 
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that bold ihe ſeats of authority and power in rela- 
tion to us. The reaſon why we are bound-in con- 
ſcience to be ſubject unto all ſuch power, is; be- 
cauſe all powers are of God. They are of God 
either inſtituting or permitting them. Power is 
then of divine inſtitution, when either God himſelf 
doth deliver, or men by light of nature find out 
the kind thereof. So that the power of parents 
over children, and of huſbands: over their wives, 


the power of all forts of ſuperiors, made by con- 
ſent of common-wealths within themſelves, or 


grown from agreement amongſt nations, ſueh 


power is of God's own inſtitution in reſpect of the 


kind thereof; again, if reſpect be had unto thoſe 
particular perſons, to whom' the ſame is derived, if 
they either receive it immediately from God as 
Moſes and Aaron did; or from nature, as parents 
do; or from men by a natural and orderly courſe, 
as every governor appointed in a common-wealth, 
by the order thereof doth; then is not the 
kind of their power only of God's inftituting, but 
the derivation thereof alſo into their perſons is from 
him. He hath placed them in their ſtations, and 
doth term them his 'miniſters ; ſubjection is there- 
fore due unto all ſuch powers, inaſmuch as they 
are of God's own inſtitution, even then when they 
are of man's creation, If that be accounted our 
deed, which others do, whom we have appointed 


to be our agents, how ſhould God but approve thoſe 


deeds, even as his own, which are done by virtue 


of that commiſſion and power which he hath given? 


Take heed (faith Jehoſhaphat unto his judges) be 


careful and circumſpect what ye wh: ye do not execute 


* . the 


rebellion againſt God. „ 
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the judgments of man, but of the Lord. 2 Chron. 19. 
6. Had the authority of Cæſar over the Jews any 2% JN 
other ground than the law of nations, which mak- . * 


eth kingdoms, ſubdued by juſt war, to be ſubjec te 
unto their conquerors ? By this power Czſar- ex [ 
acting tribute, out Saviour"confeſſed it to be his | 
right, a right which could not be withheld without 
injury, yea diſobedience herein unto him, and even 1 
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